October, 1940 


Summer Meeting Committees, 1940 


PROGRAM 


EvBert A. Gruver, Chairman 
Epitu M. BuELL 
JEANNETTE J. CHRISTMAS 
DANIEL T. CLoup 

Joun YALE CROUTER 
MarIAN BELL FAIRCHILD 
BELL GROSVENOR 
Bessie N. LEONARD 
FRANK H. REITER 
Harris TAYLOR 
JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


FRANK H. Reiter, Chairman 
E. B. BoATNER 

J. Y. CRouTER 
KATHERINE R. FEELEY 
JENNIE M. HENDERSON 
Epitu F. KENDALL 
NetT1e McDANIEL 

F. L. PHELAN 

K. D. SANDERS 

W. J. Tucker 

Grace A. WALDRON 
Loutse T. Younc 


ARRANGEMENTS 
JoHn YALE CrouTter, General Chairman 


Entertainment 


BerTHA Foss, Chairman 
MADELINE ASHBY 
Wiima Brapy 
FLORENCE L. CROUTER 
EVANGELINE ELLIOTT 
MARGUERITE FARNUM 
W. Gorr 
BEULAH GREEN 

Lyp1A KENNEDY 

Marie B. KNowLToNn 
Dorotuy W. RayMonp 
VeRA RUCKDESHEL 
VirciniA WEAVER 
ELIZABETH WEIR 
Ruts Emory WELLS 


Accommodations 


Raymonp F. Howarp, Chairman 
ANDREWS 

FRANCES BAKER 

Homer McCo_m 

Jean NELSON 


Exhibits 


Joun R. WELLS, Chairman 
Jutta CLARKE 

ABRAM COHEN 

NaTHAN P. Harris 

Juuia 

James R. KIRKLEY 
FRANCES MERRILL 

Fritz RuCKDESHEL 
LuciL_e D. SCHOOLFIELD 
Hazet SuNDIN 

Auice P. TuRNER 

EmiLy Cowan YOWELL 


Registration 


Joun R. WELLS, Chairman 
AILEEN CuRTIS 

June YALE Propyn 
KATHERINE H. SHIELS 
CLARA SIMON 

SaDIE STOVALL 

Mary WatTrRous 

Juuia ZisKowsKI 


PARENTS’ CLASSES 
Mrs. L. A. Chairman 
Grace D. Hai, Program Director 
Harriet Montacue, Secretary 
Mrs. ETHEL DowLinc 


Mrs. EL1zABETH WoopBURN 
Mrs. Rosert Work 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
,. Mrs. J. B. BREITWIESER 
Mrs. MILprep ConsIcLio 
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The Volta Review 


Hosts of the 1940 Summer Meeting 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
MAINE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
BEVERLY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
BOSTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
AUSTINE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
MYSTIC ORAL SCHOOL 

HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
LYNN DAY CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 
SPRINGFIELD DAY CLASS FOR THE DEAF 
WORCESTER DAY CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 


Special Representatives of National and New England Organizations, 


Institutions, and Publications 


American Academy of Ophthalmology and _ International Council for Exceptional Chil- 


dren: 


Otolaryngology: 
Harris P. Mosuer, M.D., Boston 


American Annals of the Deaf: 
Irvinc FusFretp, Editor 


American Foundation for the Blind: 


Evetyn C. McKay, New York 


American Medical Association, Section of 
Laryngology, Otology and Rhinology: 
M. H. Lurir, M.D., Boston 


American Laryngological, Rhinological and 
Otological Society: 
Frank M. Apams, M.D., Providence 
American Otological Society: 
Tuomas Harris, M.D., New York 
American Speech Correction Association: 
G. Oscar Russet, Ph.D., Columbus, Ohio 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing: 
Anne C. Norris, Past President 
Association for Childhood Education: 
Dr. Beryt Parker, New York University 


Boy Scouts of America: 
Harry K. Esy, Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion and Relationships 
Clarke School Alumni Association: 
Mrs. Rogert WILLIAMS, Boston 


Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf: 
A. CLARENCE MANNING, Vice President 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf: 
CLARENCE J. SETTLES, Vice President 
Gallaudet College: 
Irvinc Fusreip, Dean 
Girl Scouts, Incorporated: 
Marcaret C. Lewis, M.D., Health and Safety 
Adviser 


J. Fincu, Cleveland 


Journal of Speech Disorders: 
G. Oscar Russett, Ph.D., Editor 
National Association of the Deaf: 
Marcus L. Kenner, President 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
Mrs. NATHANIEL Wuite, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Character and Spiritual Education 


National Education Association Department 
of Lip Reading: 
Mary E. Van Horn, President 
National Education Association Department 
of Special Education: 
ROSEMARIE Dacey, President 
National Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology: 
Auice Cosurn, First Vice President 
National Society for Crippled Children: 
Bootu, Providence 
Constance Leicu, Newington, Conn. 


Perkins Institution for the Blind: 
Dr. GABRIEL FARRELL, President, and INis 
Hatt, Director of Education for the Deaf- 
Blind 
Teachers College, Columbia University, De- 
partment of Special Education: 
Grant Rowe, General Adviser 


United States Children’s Bureau: 
Dr. C. DunHaAM, Director of Research 
in Child Development 
United States Office of Education: 
Dr. Evise Martens, Senior Specialist in the 
Education of Exceptional Children 
University of Michigan: 
Bessie L. WHITAKER, Associate Professor o} 
Speech Reading 
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Demonstrations 
Presented by the New England Schools for the Deaf 


From the time it was first organized, the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has illustrated, by means of demonstration classes, the 
principles discussed at each session. The “practice school” that was conducted at the 
early meetings afforded many teachers their first opportunity to watch the teaching of 
speech, and these demonstrations helped greatly to further the purposes of the organi- 
zation. At the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting, New England Schools for the Deaf pre- 
sented demonstrations in the school rooms of the Rhode Island School, and these and 
the speech clinic held each morning in the auditorium drew crowded audiences. The 
following took part: 


PRACTICE SCHOOL 


Miss Kate Alcorn Maine School 4 demonstrations-Tadoma Method 

Sr. M. St. Bernadine _____Randolph School 2 demonstrations Rhythm 

Miss Aileen Curtis. ___Mystic School demonstration Current Events 

Miss Marion Gare - Clarke School 1 demonstration Intermediate Language 
and the Key 

Miss Dorothy Gill. _.......Rhode Island School 2 demonstrations The Use of Hearing (Be- 
ginners). Rhythm 

Mr. Waldo N. Heber -Hartford School 1 demonstration__Shop Language and 
Arithmetic 

Miss Julia Hilditch Mystic School demonstration Civics 

Mrs. R. E. Howard... Rhode Island School - 3 demonstrations Preschool 

Mr. James R. Hartford School 1 demonstration Visual aids 

Miss Sarah E. Beverly School 1 demonstration Primary Reading 

Miss Marianna Macomber..._Clarke School 1 demonstration sear Language and 
the Key 

Miss Anna Miller - Clarke School 1 demonstration Language and 
the Key 

Miss Dorothy School demonstration Reading (Older 

upils) 

Miss Mary E. Numbers Clarke School _...._2 demonstrations Hearing Aids (Speech 
and General) 

Miss Lillian E. Russell_..._..Sarah Fuller Foundation 1 demonstration _ Preschool 

Miss Eleanor Thompson Hartford School —_ 1 demonstration Visual Aids 

SPEECH CLINIC 
Mr. C. V. Hudgins Clarke School __. 4 demonstrations 
PARENT CLASSES 

Mrs. Betsy Finn Island School demonstration _ Vocabulary Building 

Mrs. Bertha Foss Rhode Island School _ __1 demonstration Advanced Lip Reading 

Mrs. Victoria C. Jesseman_._Horace Mann School _ 1 demonstration Speech Production and 
the Use of Hearing 

Miss Lillian E. Russell Sarah Fuller Home 1 demonstration _ Preschool 


The demonstrations by Miss Russell included a film made by Mr. Herbert A. 
Hambro, showing Miss Russell and Betty Ann Hambro doing preschool work in 
language. lip reading, sense training and silent reading. 
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The Volta Review 


Those Who Have Guided the Affairs of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf from 1890 to 1940 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ellen L. Barton, 1890-1893 
Alexander Graham Bell, 1890-1910 
A. L. E. Crouter, 1890-1925 
Dr. P. G. Gillett, 1890-1901 
David Greene (Greenberger), 1890-1901 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 1890-1898 
Mary H. True, 1890-1891 
Z. F. Westervelt, 1890-1918 
Caroline A. Yale, 1890-1927 
L. S. Fechheimer, 1891-1895 
Sarah Fuller, 1892-1921 
Edmund Lyon, 1893-1920 
R. O. Johnson, 1897-1918 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, 1898-1910 
Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, 1899-1909 
Joseph C. Gordon, 1901-1903 
J. W. Blattner, 1904-1911 
Elbert A. Gruver, 1903-1918. 1926- 
E. McK. Goodwin, 1904-1937 
Mary McCowen, 1904-1930 
Harriet B. Rogers, 1904-1908 
Mrs. W. B. Weeden, 1904-1908 
Job Williams, 1904-1914 
David Fairchild, 1908-1932 
E. G. Hurd, 1908-1919 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, 1910-1927 
W. B. Mason, 1910-1914 
Harris Taylor, 1911- 
T. C. Forrester, 1914- 
John D. Wright, 1915-1924 
1926-1934 
Chas. W. Richardson, M.D., 1918-1929 
Franklin K. Lane, 1918-1920 
Harold Hays, M. D., 1919-1926 
Alvin E. Pope, 1919-1926 
H. M. McManaway, 1920-1937 
A. C. Manning, 1920- 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 1921-1925 
Lucile M. Moore, 1924-1927 
1928-1939 
Frank M. Driggs, 1926- 
Thomas Rodwell, Jan.-June, 1926 
Gertrude Van Adestine, 1926-1929 
1936- 
Gordon Berry, M.D., 1927-1930 
A. H. Walker, 1927-1928 
Mabel E. Adams, 1928-1935 
Bessie N. Leonard, 1928- 
O. M. Pittenger, 1929-1935 
Harvey Fletcher, 1930-1936 
Clara E. Newlee, 1930- 
Dan T. Cloud, 1932- 
John Yale Crouter, 1935- 
Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 1935- 
Olive A. Whildin, 1936- 
Jennie M. Henderson, 1937- 
Margaret Bodycomb, 1938- 
Clarence D. O’Connor, 1938- 


HONORARY OFFICERS 


Mr. Fred DeLand, Honorary Superintendent, 
The Volta Bureau, 1922-1928 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Honorary Vice Presi- 
dent, 1928-1933 

Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Honorary Vice Presi- 
dent, 1928- 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Honorary President, 
1939- 

Miss Mary McCowen, Honorary Vice Presi- 
dent, June-Sept., 1930 

Dr. David Fairchild, Honorary Director, 1931- 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


B. St. John Ackers, 1910-1915 
Alexander Graham Bell, 1910-1922 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, 1910-1923 
Richard Elliot, 1910-1914 

Mary S. Garrett, 1910-1914 

Harriet Hamilton, 1910 

Martin H. Holt, 1910-1914 

Susanna E. Hull, 1910-1922 
Annetta T. Mills, 1910-1928 
Harriet B. Rogers, 1910-1919 
Robert C. Spencer, 1910-1916 

Mary H. True, 1910-1919 

Sybrant Wesselius, 1910-1914 

Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter, 1919-1929 
Frank M. Driggs, 1919-1926 
Harold Hays, M.D., Jan.-June, 1919 
Mrs. Edmund Lyon, 1919-1936 
Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., 1919- 
Mrs. John D. Wright, 1919-1928 
Cora Elsie Kinzie, 1919-1928 

Mrs. Charles R. Crane, 1921-1928 
Thomas A. Edison, 1921-1931 

Sarah Fuller, 1922-1927 

Mrs. Wendell C. Phillips, 1922-1928 
John D. Wright, 1924-1926 

Bessie N. Leonard, 1926-1928 

Emil Amberg, M.D., 1928-1932 

H. H. Briggs, M.D., 1928-1931 

Mrs. James F. Norris, 1928- 
Annetta W. Peck, 1928-1929 
Wendell C. Phillips, M.D., 1928-1933 
Knight Dunlap, 1929- 

Horace Newhart, M.D., 1929- 

C. W. Richardson, M.D., Jan.-Nov., 1929 
Dr. Gordon Berry, M.D., 1930- 
Harvey Flctcher, Jan.-June, 1930 
Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, 1931- 
Arthur I. Gates, 1933- 

Vern O. Knudsen, 1933- 

O. M. Pittenger, 1936- 

Frank H. Reiter, 1937- 

John J. Lee, 1938- 

C. Stewart Nash, M.D., 1939- 
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The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


FOUNDED BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL IN 1887 


For the Increase and Diffusion 
of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 


HEADQUARTERS A CENTER OF 
OF THE INFORMATION 
AMERICAN ON 
ASSOCIATION ALL MATTERS 
TO PROMOTE CONCERNING 
THE TEACHING OF DEAFNESS 
SPEECH EXCEPT 


TO THE DEAF 


The Volta Bureau Library is the largest library on deafness in the 
United States. It contains books and periodicals in fourteen different lan- 
guages and from many different countries, all dealing with the problems of 
deafness and methods of solving them. The resources of the library are at 
the disposal of research workers, teachers, college students, and others inter- 
ested in the deaf and the hard of hearing. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A Monthly Magazine for Educators and 
Parents of the Deaf, and for the 
Hard of Hearing 
Established in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 
Professional articles for teachers Practical suggestions for parents 
True stories by and about those who have 
conquered the ill effects of deafness 


Editor: JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE Assistant Editor: HARRIET MONTAGUE 
Advertising Manager: Joun R. WELLS 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to become a member of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf. I inclose Two Dollars ($2.00) in payment. I under- 
stand that this entitles me to a year’s membership and also a year’s subscription to 
the Volta Review. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


A tribute to Mrs. Sidney M. Moore, Supervising 
Principal of the Florida School for the Deaf, and 
for more than fourteen years a Director of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, appeared in the September 
Volta Review. It reached Florida in time to be 
(in her words) “a rose for the living,” but now it 
becomes a memorial. Mrs. Moore died September 


12 at her home in St. Augustine. 


Mrs. Jeanie Lippitt Weeden, whose presence 
added so much to the interest and success of the 
Association’s Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration, 


died at her home in Providence on October I. 
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Life Members of the Association 


Mr. O. P. Adams 

Mrs. L. E. Alford 

Mrs. Pierre F. Allegaret 
Miss Isabella Anderson 
Miss Marian J. Anderson 
Miss Katherine E. Ashelby 
Miss Josephine Avondino 
Miss Grace E. Backus 
Mrs. Augusta Barret 
Miss Ida P. Becker 
Mrs. James C. Bell 

Mrs. Bertha F. Belz 

Mr. Wm. M. Bergius 

Dr. Gordon Berry 

Mrs. Charles B. Best 
Mr. O. A. Betts 

Mr. Adolph Bloch 

Mrs. Josephine S. Bopp 
Miss Chonita Borel 


Boston Guild for the Hard of 


Hearing 
Dr. Wesley C. Bowers 
Miss Janice Boyd 
Mrs. F. A. Bragg 
Miss Elizabeth Brand 
Mrs. Robert S. Brookings 
Mrs. Oswald Brown 
Mr. Philip C. Brown 
Mrs. T. Quincy Browne, Jr. 
Miss Martha E. Bruhn 
Miss Edith M. Buell 
Buffalo League for the Hard 
of Hearing 
Dr. A. M. Campbell 
Mr. A. J. Canfield 
Miss Ida B. Carleton 
Dr. T. E. Carmody 
Miss Elizabeth Carter 
Miss Mary A. Carter 
Miss Mary D. Cason 
Mrs. P. A. Chamberlin 
Mrs. Theodore Chamberlin 
Mr. James Otis Chance 
Mr. S. W. Childs 
Mrs. J. P. Clark 
Dr. George M. Coates 
Miss Alice Coburn 
Mrs. Robert C. Coffy 
Miss Julia Connery 
Mr. Hugh L. Cooper 
Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe 
Mrs. St. Julien Cullum 
Miss Alice H. Damon 
Mrs. N. L. Dauby 
Dr. Ewing W. Day 
Dr. L. W. Dean 
Miss Amelia DeMotte 
Mrs. George DeVoll 
Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge 
Miss Mary Dugane 
Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont 
Miss Dorothea C. Eggers 
Mrs. George Eggers 
Mr. Richard M. Everett 
Mrs. David Fairchild 
Mr. Gerald Fales 
Mr. John A. Ferrall 


Mrs. Bruce Ford 

Mr. T. C. Forrester 

Mrs. E. E. Foss 

Miss Katharine S. Fowler 
Mrs. James D. Francis 
Mr. Norman D. Fraser 
Mrs. Edward J. Frost 
Mr. William C. Frye 

Mr. G. Gabrielsen 

Miss Fannie E. Gardner 
Miss Dora I. Gay 

Mrs. William Geddes 
Mr. Ingomar Goldsmith 
Dr. Perry G. Goldsmith 
Mr. Lawrence Gott 

Miss Mabel H. Gray 
Mrs. John Harrington Green 
Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor 
Mrs. Zira R. Grout 

Dr. Elbert A. Gruver 
Mrs. S. P. Hager 

Mrs. Ernest A. Hamill 
Mrs. Morgan P. Hamilton 
Dr. James T. Hanan 

Mr. Earl C. Hanson 
Mrs. W. L. Harkness 
Mrs. R. A. Harper 

Mr. Robert S. Harper 
Dr. Thomas J. Harris 
Mrs. Augustus S. Harrison 
Mr. John Harrison 

Mr. John Hastedt 

Mrs. Mary R. Hastings 
Miss Gertrude Hatfield 
Miss Helen Heckman 
Miss Jennie Hedrick 
Miss Charlotte Hine 
Mrs. Burton Holmes 
Mrs. William J. Holt 
Mrs. Anna May Hulme 
Miss Mary Ingersoll 
Miss Frances Irvin 

Mrs. LeRoy D. Jesseman 
Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Dr. Isaac H. Jones 

Mrs. P. R. Jones 

Miss Anna Juergens 

Mrs. William P. Jupp 
Mrs. Mahala B. Keith 
Mrs. J. B. Kendall 

Mr. John Clarke Kennedy 
Miss Mildred Kennedy 
Miss Mabel M. King 
Mr. John Knickerbacker 
Miss Elizabeth Knowles 
Miss Emma D. Knox 
Mrs. Georgios Kosmopoulos 
Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy 
Miss Addie L. Landers 
Mrs. Henry Lang 

Mr. Barbour Lathrop 
Miss S. Margaret LeGore 
Miss Bessie N. Leonard 
Dr. Robert Lewis 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 
Miss Gladys Lloyd 


Miss Henrietta Logan 
Dr. Robert L. Loughran 
Mr. Henry S. Lovejoy, Jr. 
Mr. Edgar Lowe 
Miss Florence E. Lucker 
Miss Alta M. Lux 
Mrs. George L. McAlpin 
Miss Lottie H. McKee 
Miss Lilla B. McKenzie 
Miss Mabel McKowen 
Mrs. Louis McLain 
Mrs. Charles MacConnell 
Mrs. Robert L. Maitland 
Dr. A. C. Manning 
Miss Marie K. Mason 
Mrs. Thomas L. Masson 
Mrs. Henry C. Meyers 
Miss Ada R. Miller 
Miss Linda K. Miller 
Miss Jean Mills 
Miss Ruchiel Mirrielees 
Miss Sarah de la Montagne 
Mrs. Herbert J. Moore 
Miss Anna I. Morgan 
Mrs. Andrew Morison 
Miss Annette Mueller 
Rev. F. Joseph Mutch 
Mrs. Kurt Neuschutz 
Dr. Horace Newhart 
Miss Clara E. Newlee 
Miss Nell Nichol 
Mrs. James F. Norris 
Miss Mary E. Numbers 
Colonel George J. Oden 
Mr. Robert Ostheimer 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Owen 
Mr. Selwyn Oxley 
Parent-Teacher Association, 
Parker Practice School 
Miss Eleanor Peregrine 
Miss S. F. Perry 
Dr. Otto C. Pickhardt 
Mrs. Frank Platt 
Mrs. Hiland Porter 
Mr. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 
Miss Sophie A. Pray 
Miss Pauline Ralli 
Mrs. Joseph E. Raycroft 
Mr. Stanley Frost Rice 
Mrs. George W. Roberts 
Miss Grace R. Robertson 
Miss Ruth Robinson 
Miss Cornelia Rodman 
Mrs. John A. Roebling 
Mr. M. L. Rosenberg 
Mr. A. F. Russell 
San Francisco Society for the 
Hard of Hearing 
Miss Alice C. Shilling 
Miss E. B. Shultz 
Miss Ruth H. Smead 
Mr. Walter O. Smith 
Mr. C. A. Sparks 
Mrs. L. S. Stoehr 
Miss Agnes Stowell 
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Miss Eleanor Studley 
Mrs. C. H. E. Succop 
Mrs. Arthur V. Taylor 
Dr. Harris Taylor 

Miss Flora L. Terry 
Miss Esther Thomas 
Mr. W. D. Thornton 
Miss J. B. Timberlake 


Toledo League for the Hard 


of Hearing 
Mr. Clarence A. Torrey 
Miss Anna Tucker 


Miss Julia R. Bateman 
Dr. A. Graham Bell 
Mrs. A. Graham Bell 
Prof. A. Melville Bell 
Mrs. A. Melville Bell 
Mrs. Harriet Bell 
Miss Luna May Bemis 
Miss Harriet Benson 
Mr. Frank W. Booth 
Mrs. J. B. Breed 
Miss Fanny Brown 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
Miss Mary Coles 

Mrs. J. Fenimore Cooper 
Miss Virginia Cowden 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 
Mr. William J. Curtis 
Mrs. Emma S. Daddow 
Mr. Charles Deering 
Mr. Fred DeLand 
Mr. B. L. Douredoure 
Miss Bella M. Duvall 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
Mrs. Fred Hollister Fay 
Mr. L. S. Fechheimer 


Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 

Miss K. Grace Wadleigh 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mr. D. S. Wallbridge 

Mr. Charles W. Ward 

Miss Lavilla Ward 

Miss Sylvia Warren 

Washington Society for the 
Hard of Hearing 

Mr. Frank D. Waterman 

Mrs. William Weeden 

Mrs. John Milton Weeks 


DECEASED 


Mrs. L. S. Fechheimer 

Miss Mary Fitch 

Miss Sarah Fuller 

Mrs. James R. Garfield 

Mr. George J. Geer 

Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 

Miss Kitty Hill 

Miss Louise K. Holman 

Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Miss Eleanor C. Jones 

Dr. William E. Keith 

Miss Coralie N. Kenfield 

Mr. George W. King 
Knickerbocker Studio Club 
Mrs. Thomas A. Knickerbocker 
Miss Florence E. Leadbetter 
Miss Anna R. Leonard 

Miss Caroline L. Loomis 

Mrs. H. B. Loomis 

Mrs. Frank Lowden 

Mr. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs. Edmund Lyon 

Miss Mary T. McCowen 

Mrs. Sidney M. Moore 


The Volta Review 


Miss T. Melvia Westling 
Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 
Miss Fairrie L. Willhoyte 
Dr. J. Gordon Wilson 
Miss M. Louise Wimsatt 
Mr. Harry E. Woods 

Miss Margaret J. Worcester 
Miss Anna Dutton Wright 
Mr. John Dutton Wright 
Mrs. John Dutton Wright 
Mr. John Saurez Wright 
Mr. Albert G. Zimmerman 
Miss Elinor C. Zimmerman 


Mrs. Pierpont Morgan 
Mrs. Vincent Mulford 
Mrs. W. Perry Northrup 
Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page 
Mr. Ian Perdicaris 

Mrs. Joseph C. Platt 
Miss M. S. Platt 

Hon. Edward Lee Plumb 
Mrs. Nathan T. Porter 
Miss Anna C. Reinhardt 
Miss Emily S. Richards 
Mrs. Martin Ryerson 

Mr. William A. Saks 
Mrs. Edgar B. Scott 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan 
Mrs. Emma A. Smith 
Miss Emma Snow 

Mrs. C. C. Taft 

Miss Annah S. Taylor 
Mrs. Charles E. Van Vleck 
Mr. J. H. Wade 

Mrs. Ella Scott Warner 
Miss Emma C. Watkins 
Mr. Henry D. Woods 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale 


Norte: Seven on the above list, Mrs. L. E. Alford, Mrs. Robert S. Brookings, Miss Amelia De- 
Motte, Mr. Robert S. Harper, Mr. John Harrison, Miss Addie L. Landers, and Dr. Horace Newhart 
have become life members since the names were last published. Four are now paying for life 


memberships on the installment plan. 


(Signed) 


APPLICATION FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


Voita Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


I wish to become a LIFE MEMBER of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and enclose fifty dollars ($50) in 
payment. This entitles me to the Volta Review as long as I live. 


EG Ask for information, if payment in installments is preferred 
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Special Representatives of Organizations and Publications......................ccsesceccecseeeees 564 
Demonstrations at Summer Me 565 
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WELCOME TO THE 575 


Rev. Everett W. McPhillips, Moderator for the Deaf of Rhode Island; Yale 
Crouter, Superintendent of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf; James F. 
Rockett, Director of Education, State of Rhode Island; Gertrude J. Jennings, 
Chairman, Advisory Council, Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 

Echoes from the First Summer Meeting, A Historical Dialogue.........................s0000+ 576 
Passages from the history-making early meetings of the Association in the words of the 
original speakers, arranged to form the closing session of the First Summer Meeting. 
Presented in costume by The Basement Players, of Providence. 

Keynote Address—The Adjustment of the Deaf to Their Hearing Contemporaries, 
Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow, by Elbert A. Gruver, LL.D...........cccccccsesseeseeessseeeees 584 
The President of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf discusses more than one hundred years of effort in behalf of the deaf, and suggests 
possible accomplishments for the future. 


SPEECH AS A MEANS OF ADJUSTING THE DEAF TO THEIR HEARING 
CONTEMPORARIES 


How Can We Best Fit Ourselves to Teach Speech to the Deaf? by Caroline A. 
A paper by one of the greatest American educators of the deaf, read by her grand-niece, 
who is also an educator of the deaf. 

Speech for the Young Deaf Child, by Mary C. New . 592 
The Supervisor of Speech and Acoustic Training of the Lexington School for the Deaf, 

New York, outlines the methods used in securing natural speech and language for the 
little deaf child. 

Discussion, by Corinne Rocheleau Rouleau 596 
The Normal Instructor, Catholic Institute for Deaf Girls, Montreal, offers suggestions 
based on her own experiences as a deaf child. 

The Practical Use of Speech in Holding a Job, by Iris Booth 600 
A plea for better speech and better vocational training for the deaf, from the Executive 
Secretary of the Providence, R. I., Bureau for the Handicapped. 

Discussion, by Margarette B. Helmle.. 602 
Good training and the right attitude on the part of the job applicant are the most impor- 
tant assets for the deaf job seeker, says the Director of the Department for the Deaf, 

New York State Employment Service. 


HELPING THE DEAF READ THE LIPS OF THEIR HEARING CONTEMPORARIES 


Speech Reading, by Mabel Hubbard Bell, presented by Barbara Fairchild Muller.... 607 
Excerpts from a great paper on speech reading by one of the first American speech 
readers, read by her granddaughter. 

Giving Our Children Speech Reading Which They Can Use at Home, by Esther 

A teacher in the Parker High School, Chicago, tells about some interesting experiments 
in measuring and increasing lip reading skill. 

Discussion, by Sarah 613 
More and better lip reading in the home is recommended by a teacher in the Beverly 
School for the Deal 

Lip Reading as a Means of Social and Occupational Adjustment, by Mary E. Biller 614 
Convincing tributes to the value of lip reading, gathered by the head teacher of the New- 
ark, N. J., Day School from former pupils of the school. 

Discussion, by Margaret Bodycomb..............ccccsccccsesssssesecscneesssneessscsessenecessosceseneeees 617 
A mere graduates of the Mt. Airy School indicates that they appreciate lip reading 
to the full. 
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ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 
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The American Association—A Monument to Alexander Graham Bell, by Harris 
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Presentation of the Golden Birthday Fund, by Gilbert Grosvenor II............0......0006 
Acceptance Speech, by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 
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A New Method in the Oral Education of the Deaf Child, by Emil Froeschels, M.D. 
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the Teaching of Specehh to thee 

Aural Instruction, by J. A. Gillespie, presented by Mary C. New............cccscseceeeeeeeees 
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read again in 1940 by another advocate of this aid in teaching the deaf. 
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How Can We Promote the Continued Use of Hearing Aids by the Pupils Who 
Leave Our Schools, by Elizabeth Hughes Johnson............. 673 
The supervising teacher of the Acoustic Department in the Illinois School talks about 
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Discussion, by Gertrude Van Adestine 676 
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Discussion, by Wallace J. Finch 679 
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The Education of the Blind-Deaf, by Inis B. Hall 681 
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_ A Letter from Helen Keller 684 
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Speech Production and the Use of Residual Hearing, by Victoria C. Jesseman........ 698 
How to secure breath control. how to correct speech, how to use residual hearing, dem- 
onstrated by a teacher in the Horace Mann School. 


Building the Child’s Vocabulary, by Betsy Finn 702 
- teacher in the Rhode Island School offers practical advice on teaching language at 
ome. 


A teacher in the Beverly School for the Deaf, “herself severely hard of hearing, tells of 
em own experiences in learning language and of her education among the normally 
earing. 


THE HOME’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CHILD’S GENERAL DEVELOPMENT 


Religion in the Home, by Marjorie 710 
The responsibility of parents in building character and imparting the simple virtues is 
emphasized by a teacher in the Rochester School. 

Discussion, By Dire. 714 
The mother of a deaf child outlines the parent’s duty in training the child to “fill his 
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Dovetailing Home Training and School Training, by Mrs. Hans Sorenson.............. 720 
A mother whose deaf child is in public school tells how she cooperates with the school 
in training the child at home. 


INFORMATION PLEASE . 725 
Question asked sy parents and answered by: 
Abigail Eliot, Director, Nursery Training School, Boston 
Jennie M. Henderson, Principal, Horace Mann School, Boston 
Mary C. New, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York 
p pear Van Adestine, Principal, Detroit Day School 
Compensations, An Address by the Rev. Herbert D. Gallaudet...... 736 
The grandson of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet tells of his early experiences ‘at Kendall 
Green and of his conviction that “Life, the Compensator,” holds many possibilities for 
the deaf. 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting-1940 


Welcome to the Association 
MONDAY, JUNE 17 


Anniversary Meeting of the Ameri- 

can Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was held 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I. The 
meeting was called to order at 8 P. M. by 
Dr. E. A. Gruver, President. 

Dr. Gruver introduced the REVEREND 
Everett W. McPuiturps, Moderator for 
the Deaf of Rhode Island, who pronounced 
the invocation. 

Dr. Gruver then explained that the hosts 
for the anniversary meeting were the twelve 
schools for the deaf of New England. 

Mr. YALE Crouter, Superintendent of 
the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, ex- 
pressed pleasure at seeing so many friends 
in the audience and extended a hearty wel- 
come to all. 

Dr. James F. Rockett, Director of Edu- 
cation in the State of Rhode Island, ex- 
tended greetings in the name of Governor 
Vanderbilt of Rhode Island and of the 
State Department of Education. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE J. JENNINGS, Chairman, 
Advisory Council, Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf, began her address of welcome by 
remarking that the meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Providence in 1912 gave her her 
first real understanding of this work, al- 
though she had been associated with the 
Rhode Island School since 1907. 

“T like your long name,” she said, “and 
I like to dwell on every word of it, because 
there is nothing that can be omitted from 
that name. The American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf means just what it says. To me, it 


fier opening session of the Fiftieth 


means that you are a sort of clearing 
house, picking up all of the best that can 
be found anywhere to help the deaf, digest- 
ing it, reasoning whether it will be useful, 
bringing such problems to a convention 
such as this, and talking them all over. 

“I recall persons who attended the meet- 
ing in 1912, and subjects that were dis- 
cussed—the vibration method, for instance. 
So many other things have been developed 
since then that it seems to me there is no 
educational group that has advanced so 
rapidly as those engaged in the instruction 
of the deaf. 

“T recall that when I was a little girl— 
and that was sixty years ago—I visited a 
western state. Every time we went on a 
picnic or a drive in the country, we passed 
a funny little old building on the side of 
the road. Over the door of it was a sign, 
‘Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb.’ I used 
to watch the children, and I thought, ‘Oh, 
isn’t it dreadful?’ 

“What a difference there is now! Our 
children are so much more natural. They 
are doing what their brothers and sisters 
do who have all their senses. It has been 
my great privilege to watch this, and I feel 
that much of this development comes 
through this organization.” 

Dr. Gruver introduced other members of 
the Advisory Council of the Rhode Island 
School, Mr. McElvy and Mr. Roth. 

Dr. Gruver then announced the presenta- 
tion by the BASEMENT PLAYERS, an ama- 
teur theatrical club of Providence, of the 
personalities and opinions of pioneers in 
speech teaching for the deaf. 
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Echoes from the First Summer Meeting 


A Historical Dialogue 


Presented in Costume by the Basement Players, of Providence 


(Passages from the history-making early meetings of the American Association 
to promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and still earlier Conventions of Ar- 
ticulation Teachers, arranged to form the closing session of the First Summer Meeting. 


All in the words of the original speakers. 
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Echoes from the First Summer Meeting 


Dr. BELL: Fellow members of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf: It is a noble cause 
in which we are engaged, and it is gratify- 
ing to see the interest that is manifested 
by the large gathering in the work of giv- 
ing, as it were, speech to the dumb and 
hearing to the deaf. We have delegates 
from all parts of the country. I am sure 
I express the sentiment of all who are here 
that this is a great meeting; that we have 
at this meeting sown a seed, the results 
of which no one can foresee. 

Only a few years ago, and there was not 
one articulation teacher employed in this 
country; today, forty-one percent of our pu- 
pils are taught to speak. What will be 
the influence of this meeting on the per- 
centage? I feel sure that the statistics of 
articulation teaching in America will show 
an increase next year in the numbers taught 
articulation; and that that increase will 
be due to this meeting. 

We hope by friendly discussion and a 
comparison of experiences to bring about 
a gradual improvement in the methods of 
instruction employed. Miss Harriet Rog- 
ers has consented to relate the story of her 
early work. She had no thought of taking 
any part in the proceedings, but has con- 
sented to an informal narration. 

Miss Rocers: I had always taught hear- 
ing children, and had no thought of enter- 
ing upon any other teaching. I was anxious 
to become a nurse in a hospital, or teach 
colored children, but I was asked to go 
into a family to teach a deaf child, Fanny 
Cushing. I was very reluctant at first, but 
finally sent word to the parents that I would 
take the child for the winter. 

I knew that deaf children in Germany 
were trained to talk, but I had no idea how 
to teach this child. Just at that time, a 
gentleman gave me an article cut from 
a paper, an account of a visit to an in- 
stitution for the deaf in Berlin. It gave 
me my first conception of a method by 
which to teach the child. 


Before I took Fanny home, Mrs. Cush- 
ing said to me, “I know a lady in Provi- 
dence who is teaching her child to speak, 
and I want you to go and see her.” She 
took me to Providence to see Mrs. Lippitt, 
whose daughter, Jeanie, had become deaf 
at four and lost all her speech but two 
words. She was twelve years of age at 
this time and was an adept at reading the 
lips. They were about going out to drive 
when I reached there. The lady said. 
“Jeanie, tell John that we shall not need 
the horses this afternoon.” 

When Jeanie started to deliver the mes- 
sage, it appeared to me like a miracle. It 
did not seem to me possible that a child 
who did not hear a word could so perfectly 
understand and deliver a message. I talked 
with her about her studies. She talked 
readily, and understood all that I said ex- 
cept the word “fraction.” which she under- 
stood as “French.” 

Mrs. Lippitt was my only dependence for 
my criticism of my work with Fanny, and 
she gave me great encouragement. 

Dr. BELL: It was the courageous devo- 
tion of Miss Rogers in maintaining her lit- 
tle school at Chelmsford that gave articu- 
lation teaching its start in the United States. 
We have here also, the second teacher of 
articulation in the country, Miss Mary 
H. True, who is antedated as a teacher of 
speech only by Miss Rogers. 

We will ask her to tell us something of 
her work with Mabel Hubbard. 

Miss True: I have enjoyed hearing Miss 
Rogers’ reminiscences, because they bring 
back my own early days of teaching. | 
was then with Mabel Hubbard in Cam- 
bridge, and I well remember how excited 
I was at the meeting before the Massa- 
chusetts State Legislature when Jeanie Lip- 
pitt and Roscoe Greene appeared, and how 
enthusiastic I was over their performance. 
My own pupil was much younger, and all 
that I did for her was supplementary to 
what had already been done by her mother. 
Mabel had been ill for a year, and had lost 
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most of what she knew of language. That 
she retained any speech was due to her 
mother’s persistent effort. Mabel had 
learned to read a little before I took up the 
work, but her speech was very imperfect 
and she did not understand much of what 
she read. My work in oral instruction was 
very crude, but I knew that the child must 
be taught; and I knew that she must under- 
stand what she read. She got language by 
using it. I know that I never brought 
language down to her. She always had 
to climb to it. The greatest factors in my 
work with her were her own patience and 
persistence and her 
mother’s confi- 
dence and good 


My work in oral instruction was 
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greatest progress have been helped by their 
parents. Quite apart from proficiency in 
speech, there is another phase of the mat- 
ter, which we as teachers will do well to 
consider, and this is the one of inherited 
tendency. With a countless multitude of 
speaking ancestors behind every deaf child, 
ought we not to recognize this received bias, 
and endeavor to bring it to its fullest degree 
of development, for the symmetrical growth 
of the whole child? May it not be that the 
exhibitions of temper, which some persons 
think an accompaniment of deafness in a 
child, are directly traceable to the pent-up 
surging flood of 
thought which has 
no outlet through 


judgment. 


Mr. WESTER- 
VELT: Thatisa 
very important 
matter. We want 
to get parents of 
the little deaf chil- 


dren interested in 


very crude, but I knew that the child 
must be taught; and I knew that she 
must understand what she read. She 
got language by using it. I know that 
I never brought language down to her. 
She always had to climb to it. The 
greatest factors in my work with her 
were her own patience and persistence 
and her mother’s confidence and good 


the channel pro- 
vided by the Mak- 
er for its expres- 
sion? It is a sug- 
gestive fact—and 
one fraught with 
grave responsibil- 
ity for each one of 
us who decides for 


the work. We want 
them to appreciate 
how much they can do to aid the teacher. 


Miss Futter: In thinking over the irrep- 
arable loss which these children have 
sustained, and the advantages which hear- 
ing children have before they are five years 
of age, it seems to me not only desirable 
but very important that some provision 
should be made for utilizing their early 
years. 


Mr. WESTERVELT: Do you find that a 
large number of the parents of your little 


children are able to supplement the work 
of the school? 


Miss FuLuer: The assistance given by 
parents to pupils in the Horace Mann 
School is of very great benefit. 


Mr. WESTERVELT: Do you find that in a 
majority of cases parents do give their 


children that help? 


Miss Fuuwer: I don’t know that it is so 
in a majority of cases; but in a great many 
cases some of those who have made the 


judgment.—Mary H. True. 


the speechless one 
entrusted to our 
care, whether the gift of speech shall be his 
or not—that parents have reported an evi- 
dent improvement in “stormy” natures after 
learning to speak. One mother who had 
serious misgivings in regard to the future 
of her little daughter, says: “The tantrums 
are much less frequent since she has had 
instruction in speech.” 


Dr. Bett: I would like to hear through 
members present who have had young deaf 
children under their care, what their ex- 
perience has been. I would ask Miss Mc- 
Cowen to give us her experience with little 
children. 


Miss McCowen: Our school has been in 
operation for eight years, and has been de- 
voted to gathering together and teaching 
very young deaf children. Although we 
have stated to the public that we were will- 
ing to receive children as young as two or 
two and a half, we have been able to begin 
with none younger than three. My ex- 
perience has led me to believe more and 
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more earnestly that the deaf child should 
begin its intelligent instruction in baby- 
hood; and that the child should in all wak- 
ing hours have for a constant living com- 
panion, an intelligent teacher. 


Miss HAMILTON: Do you make an effort 
to cultivate the hearing in your children? 


Miss McCowen: We do. I had charge, 
as some of you know, of the class in the 
Nebraska Institute, which was started as an 
experiment. In that class was one boy of 
fourteen who had been taught by signs in 
another school. There was no account of 
his having any 
hearing. He was 
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may be made of use in assisting hearing. 
It would be perfectly feasible to connect a 
number of such telephones with a single 
transmitter, so as to give each member of 
a class of semi-deaf children a telephone 
which would bring the voice of the teacher 
to his ear. As the mouth of the speaker 
need not be near the transmitter, listening 
through the telephone would not interfere 
with speech reading by the eye. 


Mr. WituiaMs: Do you consider it an 
advantage to be able to see the teacher’s 
lips a great part of the time? Does the 

lip reading help 
the child in im- 


put into the articu- 
lation class, and 
he learned to speak 
a few words. It 
was found by ex- 
periments that he 
had considerable 
hearing. We began 
to teach him by 
this method, and 


I believe the use of one sense rein- 
forces the other. The lip reading is 
a matter of necessity, and I believe in 
utilizing it. If we reinforce the hear- 
ing by the speech reading from first 
to last we shall get better and more 
natural results in both. I have found 
also in my own experience that the 
children are anxious to hear.—Mary 
McCowen. 


proving its hear- 
ing? 

Miss McCowen: 
I believe the use of 
one sense rein- 
forces the other. 
The lip reading is 
a matter of neces- 
sity, and I believe 


in utilizing it. If 


now I can stand 

within a foot of that boy and he will under- 
stand any word of the thousand that he has 
learned to recognize by hearing alone, and 
will understand any of those words in com- 
bination in simple language. 


Dr. BELL: The question is an important 
one as to the percentage of the deaf in our 
institutions who have partial hearing. The 
great difficulty that meets us is how to 
test the hearing and what artificial aids to 
employ. I think we may be guided by an 
examination. In all cases where the mem- 
brane of the ear is perfect, we might cau- 
tiously experiment with a hearing tube, but 
where the membrane is ruptured, as in the 
case of some pupils who become deaf from 
scarlet fever, we might successfully experi- 
ment with apparatus formed upon the prin- 
ciple of the audiphone, in which the vibra- 
tions of the voice are conveyed to the ear 
through the bony parts of the head. Ex- 
periments made by Dr. Chichester Bell 
seem to indicate that the speaking telephone 


we reinforce the 
hearing by the speech reading from first to 
last we shall get better and more natural 
results in both. I have found also in my 
own experience that the children are 
anxious to hear. 


Miss EMMA Garrett: I have made the 
following classification of the deaf in the 
oral branch of the Pennsylvania Institution: 
those who have lost hearing after acquiring 
speech have been placed by themselves; 
those who have some appreciation of sound 
—some more and some less—form another 
class; and the deaf born pupils and those 
who have lost hearing in early infancy are 
placed together. It seems to me that it is 
not well to put a pupil who has talked be- 
fore becoming deaf and who retains natural 
speech with a child who never talked and 
to whom artificial speech must be given. 
Neither, I think, should a child with some 
perception of sound be taught with a to- 
tally deaf child if it can be avoided, as 
they need such different treatment; it now 
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being known that the imperfect hearing of 
this class is frequently capable of improve- 
ment. 


Mr. GILLespiE: From my earliest con- 
nection with deaf-mute instruction, it has 
been a favorite theory with me that this 
latent sense might be developed; and in re- 
cent years I have made special experiments 
to prove it. As to what takes place in a 
scientific point of view—whether the audi- 
tory nerve develops as a muscle develops, 
by use, or whether this is simply an educa- 
tion of the partial hearing, or both—I do 
not here discuss. This much I will say, 
however, that the sense of hearing which 
has lain dormant and useless up to this 
time, is now sufficiently developed to be 
of great benefit to those children, and no- 
body is more conscious of it than they 
themselves. They know that heretofore 
they heard not, and that now they do hear. 
They know, also, that it has not been mirac- 
ulously done, but that it has been brought 
about by patient, hard work on the part 
of their teachers and themselves. 


Dr. J. C. Gorpon: The following state- 
ment shows what has been accomplished 
in one school in Germany within the last 
year under Dr. Urbantschitsch. There 
were sixty cases in all. When he began, 
six of them could hear words; 22, vowels 
only; 33 were totally deaf. This was last 
October. In April, 12 could hear sentences; 
16, words; 21, vowels; and 11 were not 
improved. This method is precisely that 
originated and practice by Mr. Gillespie. 


Miss Worcester: Last year, about twice 
a week during the year, I tested the pos- 
sibility of hearing of every child who came 
under my care. 


_ Miss Sparrow: The teacher of the deaf 
must constantly test his own hearing. Herr 
Vatter says, “Teachers of the deaf should 
hear and see more than they do.” Our 
present teachers of the deaf hear them- 
selves speak; they hear how those sur- 
rounding them articulate; but we might al- 
most feel inclined to say they do not al- 
ways hear the speech of their pupils, else 
they would try to cultivate it more after 
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the model of the speech of the hearing 
world. The daily listening to the speech 
of deaf-mutes has, unfortunately, a highly 
detrimental influence on the critical hearing 
of the teachers. And this it is which, in 
my opinion, is the worst enemy to better 
speaking in our institutions for the deaf. 

A writer in the Deaf Mute Quarterly has 
said: “The master ought to mistrust his 
own ears. Call to your aid all the ears 
you can.” I would say all the ears in a 
well governed institution should be put un- 
der contribution. The defects noted in 
these tests, and others which may become 
apparent during other exercises, are sug- 
gestions for work in the articulation drill 
time. 


Dr. WituiaMs: Let me say that the cri- 
terion of success in speech should not be 
perfect naturalness of tone and inflection. 
It would be unreasonable to expect that, 
where the sense of hearing is wanting. In- 
telligibility is the prime requisite. Any pu- 
pil who has mastered speech and lip read- 
ing so far as to be able to carry on con- 
versation in regard to the ordinary affairs 
of life in speech so plain as to be under- 
stood by the members of his own family, 
even though others fail to understand him, 
should be counted as a successful articu- 
lator and lip reader. It is worth while to 
continue the instruction in these branches 
in many cases where the degree of success 
falls considerably short of the ability to 
carry on an extended conversation, pro- 
vided that what speech is acquired is easily 
understood. 


Dr. Bett: I don’t think that teachers of 
articulation realize sufficiently that speech 
and understanding speech are two distinct 
arts, and that a pupil may make very rapid 
progress in one and not in the other. 


Dr. Gittett: If I understand correctly, 
the greatest difficulty we have is to teach 
lip reading. If I follow what has been said, 
it has been brought out that the time to 
teach lip reading is at the very earliest 
years. 


Dr. BELL: I think we may receive that as 
true. I think we may also say that lip 
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reading is not taught in the schools. Is it 
not rather treated as a by-product of speech, 
and the children merely allowed to pick 
it up? 

Mrs. BELL: Excuse me for interrupting, 
but I noticed something in the demonstra- 
tion of lip reading this morning that in- 
terested me. The teacher told a little story, 
and the pupils wrote it on the blackboard 
after reading it from her lips. It was a story 
about a bee that fell into the water, and a 
dove that dropped a leaf down to help the 
bee climb out. One little girl wrote “a 
pig,” instead of “a bee.” I was watching 
as the teacher told the story, and I made 
the same mistake. I could not understand 
how dropping a leaf into the water could 
save a pig from drowning, and then I 
caught the word wings and saw that the 
other word must have been bee. The teach- 
er corrected the child, and said the words 
bee and pig were not at all alike; but it is 
almost impossible to distinguish them when 
they are spoken rapidly. 


Dr. BELL: This is most reliable and in- 
teresting as showing the mental process of 
lip reading. It illustrates the fact that me- 
chanical lip reading is only a small part 
of the art of speech reading. By far the 
greater portion of the process is intelligent 
deduction, founded on previous knowledge 
of what the gibberish seen by the eye must 
be. 


Miss Hamitton: If the teaching of 
speech reading in our schools generally is 
so meagre and unsystematic that our Presi- 
dent can say that speech reading is not 
taught in our schools, it behooves us to 
find for our pupils the best means for the 
acquisition of this power, which is acknowl- 
edged throughout the profession to be more 
valuable to the deaf than that of speech. 
Every deaf child has a right to be so taught 
that he may become as untrammelled as 
possible in his intercourse with the hearing 
world about him. 


Miss YALE: The first work of the teacher 
of a class of young deaf children is to gain 
their confidence and to convince them that 
her only purpose is to help them to have 
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a really good time—that school is going to 
be the brightest, happiest, busiest place 
they have ever known. For a fortnight, 
sometimes longer, the teacher of our enter- 
ing class spends the hours of school in 
such a way as to accomplish this; mean- 
while, also, accomplishing more scholarly 
but not more humane ends in securing at- 
tention and cultivating observation and 
imitation. Simple calisthenic exercises and 
exercises based on kindergarten occupa- 
tions fill the day. No single exercise con- 
tinues many minutes, and so the dullest 
are kept interested and attentive. 


Mr. Crouter: I rise to call the attention 
of the members of this Association to a mat- 
ter which I believe to be of very great 
importance to the future progress of oral in- 
struction in this country. It is a very diffi- 
cult matter to secure trained oral teachers. 
With a view to bring the matter before the 
Association, I desire to offer the following 
resolutions, believing that they will meet 
with the hearty approval of every member: 

Whereas: statistics show that the training 
schools for teachers of the deaf at present 
existing in America do not supply a suffi- 
cient number of trained teachers of articu- 
lation to meet the demand, and 

Whereas: the Clarke Institution has had 
for years a training class for teachers of 
that school; 

Be it resolved: that the Trustees of the 
Clarke Institution be requested to enlarge 
their training class so as to supply teachers 
for other schools. 


Dr. Grtett: I should like to second that 
motion, for perhaps I have had as much 
aid from the Northampton School as any 
one present or absent. When it was a lit- 
tle school in a rented building in 1868, I 
heard something of that heretical establish- 
ment at Northampton, which was teaching 
the deaf to talk. I went there and was cor- 
dially received by Miss Rogers and her as- 
sistants, who kindly consented to impart 
of their methods. I desire in seconding this 
motion to express my appreciation of the 
great kindness of Miss Rogers and Miss 
Yale for the valuable instruction they have 
given my representatives. 
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Dr. G. O. Fay: Dr. Gillett has brought 
his daughter here and | have brought my 
own two daughters as members. These 
daughters are now teachers, all of them in 
the oral departments of their respective in- 
stitutions. It was 23 years ago that Dr. Gil- 
lett and myself first entered upon the ex- 
periment of articulation teaching. Can you 
doubt or fail to perceive what we think 
now? 

Another reminiscence has come to mind 
as I have sat here. The first convention 
of teachers, held in New York in 1850, con- 
sisted wholly of men. I have attended 
nearly all the conventions and some of the 
conferences of principals since that time; 
but what changes the membership has un- 
dergone! I remember at Washington a 
paper written by Miss Cornelia Trask, of 
Illinois, and read by Dr. Gillett, urging the 
members to consent to employ lady teachers 
in their schools. 

The first official act of my superintend- 
ency in Ohio in 1866, I am not ashamed 
to say, was to select a lady teacher. Did 
I live to regret it? I repeated that act, 
until at my leaving in 1880, two-thirds of 
the teachers in that institution were ladies. 


Mr. Crouter: I have the pleasure to re- 
port that the following schools and institu- 
tions for the deaf are represented in this, 
the First Summer Meeting of*the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf: Albany Home School 
for the Deaf; American Asylum; Arkansas 
Institute; Clarke Institution; Cincinnati 
Oral Day School; Central New York Insti- 
tution; Day School for Deaf-Mutes at Saint 
Francis, Wisconsin; Florida Institute; Hor- 
ace Mann School; Illinois Institution; Ken- 
dall School; McCowen Oral School for 
Young Deaf Children; North Carolina 
School for the Deaf; Maryland Institute; 
New Jersey School; North Carolina Institu- 
tion; South Carolina Institution; New York 
Institution for Improved Instruction of the 
Deaf; National Deaf-Mute College; Ohio 
Institution; Ontario Institution; Pennsyl- 
vania . Institution; Pennsylvania Oral 


School; Milwaukee Day School; Portland 
School; Rhode Island School; The Chicago 
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Oral School; Western New York Institu: 
tion; Halifax Institution, and the St. John’s 
Catholic Deaf-Mute Institute. 

The way has been long and at times 
dark and dreary enough, but the expe- 
rience gained more than compensates for 
the years of trial. We have learned that 
oral work contains in itself all that is 
highest and best of deaf-mute instruction, 
that its possibilities are limited only by 
time and labor, that it should be freely 
offered to every child deprived of its hear- 
ing. 


Mr. Booru: I beg to offer the following 
resolution: Resolved, that we render our 
sincere thanks to Miss Caroline A. Yale 
for the efficient and instructive manner in 
which she has conducted the practice 
school during this meeting. 


I have received very great profit from 
the practice school, and it seems to me that 
it establishes a custom right in the begin- 
ning that should be followed in every meet- 
ing of the Association, that the sessions of 
the Association should be a school which 
teachers may attend and where they may re- 
ceive instruction by practical class work. 


Dr. BELL: I must say that for myself | 
feel that the success of this meeting has 
been very largely due to the practice school, 
and I join most heartily in voting upon 
this measure. 


Mr. Gorpon: Mr. President, I have been 
charged with an exceedingly pleasant duty. 
Others have done well, but there is one who 
has excelled them all. Others have difficult 
tasks, but there is one who under all the 
circumstances has had the most difficult 
task of all; and I think that our apprecia- 
tion should be expressed for the manner 
in which these duties have been performed. 
I do this with all the more pleasure from 
the fact that while I agree with the gentle- 
man in many things which I think are 
most important for those whom we are de- 
sirous of serving, still it is well known that 
we differ in regard to some very important 
particulars. I now move the adoption of 
this resolution of thanks to our President: 


Resolved, that our thanks are hereby ten- 
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dered to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell for the 
able, courteous, impartial, and dignified 
manner in which he has presided over this 
meeting of the Association. 


Mr. WESTERVELT: You have all heard 
the resolution and it is seconded by the en- 
tire Association. Those who wish still 
further to indicate their approval will please 
say aye. 

Dr. BELL: I thank the Association for 
the courteous way in which they have re- 
ceived their President. 


Mr. WESTERVELT: Mr. Hitz has had here 
for distribution a number of publications in 
the interest of the deaf issued by the Volta 
Bureau. Some have understood that this 
Bureau is connected with the Association. 
It is an independent society entirely, but 
it gives these publications to the members 
of the Association and to everyone inter- 
ested in the education of the deaf. Our list 
of members comprises a little over three 
hundred names. 


(Mr. Hitz rises and distributes pamphlets 
to the audience. ) 


Dr. WitiaMs: I want to say a word be- 
fore we leave this place. I must confess 
that when I left home it was with a little 
feeling of doubt as to the amount of profit 
and pleasure I was to derive from this trip 
here, and from the meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, but I had not been here long be- 
fore there was no more doubt in my mind 
on the subject. I am sure that no teacher 
of speech could come here and listen to 
the lectures which we have had upon the 
vocal organs and the voice and listen to the 
expositions of the different methods of 
teaching, the difficulties that have been met 
with and the explanations of the way to 
overcome these difficulties; and not go away 
from this place better prepared to do their 
work as teachers of speech and speech 
reading. I am very glad to bear my testi- 
mony as to the good which I believe has 
been accomplished by the meeting. 
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Dr. GiLLett: For thirty-nine years I 
have been present at every important gath- 
ering of teachers of the deaf except one 
in 1878, when I was absent seeking the 
restoration of health in Europe. Among 
all these I regard this as one of the most 
important, one of the most interesting, one 
marking most distinctly an era in the work 
in which we are engaged. I have seen no 
convention that was marked by a more deft 
appreciation of the spirit of mutual con- 
cession and fraternity than has prevailed. 
here with regard to the methods of in- 
structing the deaf. I think we stand upon 
the principle of proving all things and 
holding fast to that which is good. 

We are in the infancy of work among 
the deaf. Fifty-seven and a half centuries 
elapsed before any successful efforts were 
instituted to teach the deaf, and it is not 
at all to be wondered at that the progress 
we have made has not been greater. . . . I 
suppose more deaf have come under my 
hands than of any other man living or 
dead. I have had over two thousand deaf 
pupils and expect to have many more, but 
in the ordinary course of nature some of 
us cannot remain here very much longer; 
and when I and some of my associates, 
present and absent, have passed away, it 
will be left to those who are younger to 
take up the responsibility. You could not 
shirk it if you would, and you would not 
if you could and one of the very pleasing, 
satisfying, and encouraging views of the 
situation to those who soon will pass away 
is that they are going to lay their burden 
on the shoulders of those who are well fitted 
to carry on the work and to accomplish 
even better results than we have done. I 
bid you with heart and mind and thought, 


Godspeed. 


Dr. Bett: I declare the First Summer 
Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf at an end. The meeting is now ad- 
journed sine die. 
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The Adjustment of the Deaf to Their Hearing 
Contemporaries—Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 


By Evsert A. Gruver, LL.D., President 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


HE occasion of our meeting is the 
celebration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and the 
founding of the Volta Bureau for the Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 
These two organizations, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, complement each 
other in the very important work of speech 
teaching and the circulation of information 
regarding the deaf. 

The celebration is of great importance to 

us, as it marks a half century of successful 
effort in the interest of the deaf. It should 
be of interest to the public because of the 
popular and practical character of the cele- 
bration and the part the New England 
schools have taken in developing and un- 
folding the work of educating deaf chil- 
dren. It is particularly appropriate for 
the celebration to be held in Providence 
because of the part the Rhode Island School 
has played as a pioneer in speech teaching 
to the deaf. New England is the workshop 
in which the first school for the deaf was 
built, oral instruction promoted, industrial 
instruction introduced, and many other 
useful devices for teaching conceived and 
executed. The Rhode Island School is our 
host and the other New England schools 
are cooperating in portraying to the world 
the part they are playing in the education 
of the deaf. 

The keynote of our celebration is “The 
Adjustment of the Deaf to their Hearing 
Contemporaries—Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow.” Let us think for a little while 
about the meaning of that deliberately cho- 
sen phrase, the adjustment of the deaf to 
their hearing contemporaries, and let us 
consider it first as it applies to yesterday. 
“Yesterday,” in the work of our Associa- 


tion, means the time before this organiza- 
tion was established. To what extent, at 
that time, were the deaf adjusted to their 
hearing contemporaries? 

We might almost say, “To no extent.” 


Yesterday—No Adjustment 
To the Hearing 


In the early years of the education of 
the deaf in this country, the unwritten as- 
sumption was that a child who was born 
deaf, or whose sense of hearing was seri- 
ously impaired, was necessarily doomed to 
be wholly different from the hearing mem- 
bers of his family in knowledge, tastes, 
abilities and means of communication. Even 
when surrounded with the utmost love and 
sympathy, he was unavoidably a foreigner 
in his own home. If well taught at school, 
he learned to understand and express him- 
self in written English. If his family took 
sufficient interest in him, they sometimes 
learned his language of signs. In either 
case, he required an interpreter to keep 
him in touch with family and neighborhood 
affairs. His own world, it was expected, 
was to be the little world of those similarly 
handicapped, and his education was direct- 
ed toward making him a good deaf man. 
Neither in childhood nor in adult life was 
he expected to be adjusted to his hearing 
contemporaries in the sense of being re- 
garded as one of them. 

This “yesterday” lasted for fifty years. 
Then followed a twenty-three-year period 
in which there began to be circulated the 
revolutionary idea that deaf children, or 
at least some of them, might be taught to 
speak and to understand the speech of 
others. Little oral schools sprang up, and 
then little oral departments in big schools, 
but the weight of opinion among the older 
teachers was against them. Their work was 
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slow to gain serious recognition, in spite 
of the fact that during the last fifteen of 
those twenty-three years, they had the help 
of a dynamic, enthusiastic young man 
whose knowledge of speech was so pro- 
found and so scientific that it had enabled 
him to invent a device for sending speech 
over long distances. 

Then, just fifty 
years ago this sum- 
mer came the estab- 
lishment of the 
American Associa- 
tion to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. Like 
the Volta Bureau, 
founded three years 
earlier, it was the in- 
spiration of Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, 
organized and en- 
dowed by him. We 
are honored to have 
associated with us in 
the celebration of 
this anniversary, 
members of his fam- 
ily who are deeply 
interested and will 
participate in our 
program during the 
week. 

We have had this 
evening a most inspiring and realistic rep- 
resentation of the personalities and opinions 
of the pioneers in speech teaching and oral 
instruction for deaf children in America. 
These men and women were the nucleus of 
the American Association. They were men 
and women of vision, whose ideas were far 
in advance of the times. Their aim was 
definitely stated in the name of the organ- 
ization; their hope was that every deaf 
child in America should be given an oppor- 
tunity to learn to talk and read lips, and 
that eventually the schools of America 
would incorporate speech teaching in their 
curricula as an important part of their 
plan of educating deaf children. 

No more inspiring series of events is re- 


E. A. GRUVER, LL.D. 


President of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, in his 30th year of 
service to the Association. 
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corded in the history of the education of 
the deaf than the inception and conversion 
of the ideas of these pioneers into success- 
ful practice—emulated by every teacher of 
the deaf. These ideas are now facts, not to 
be denied or challenged. Educators of hear- 
ing children are inspired by their applica- 
tion, and draw use- 
ful lessons of devo- 
tion to a principle 
and loyalty toa 
cause. 

It has been my 
rare privilege to 
know all of these 
pioneers and | take 
this opportunity to 
pay tribute to their 
memory and to bear 
testimony to their 
foresight and their 
love for the deaf. 
No group of teach- 
ers of the deaf have 
ever more earnestly 
advocated or more 
sincerely supported 
what they felt to be 
the best interests of 
the deaf child. Their 
lofty aims have been 
fulfilled; their reso- 
lute theories have 
become established 
principles; their wildest dreams have come 
true; and the results, as you know, are 
successful and practical. Of all deaf chil- 
dren in the United States and Canada, 
95 per cent are taught to speak, and 90 
per cent are taught orally. In the life of 
this Association the increase in orally 
taught deaf children has been about 300 
per cent—a truly remarkable growth. The 
Rhode Island School and many others are 
examples of the influence of the Associa- 
tion. The schools of America have em- 
braced the tenets of the Association and are 
daily practicing its precepts. The public 
is conscious of its efforts and parents know 
the benefits of its principles. The speech 
idea has penetrated the walls of supersti- 
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tion and permeated schools and homes. 


This development has been witnessed by 
few living educators of the deaf, and a 
very few of those present at this Anniver- 
sary Celebration. It has been my privi- 
lege to have witnessed most of it and to 
have participated in some of it. I am 
fully convinced that it has been the most 
progressive and forward movement for the 
advancement of the deaf in the past cen- 
tury. 

Has all of this progress in speech teach- 
ing brought about improvement in the ad- 
justment of the deaf to their hearing con- 
temporaries? Assuredly, yes. In govern- 
ment offices, in laboratories, in business 
and industry, on newspaper staffs, even on 
the faculties of schools and colleges for 
hearing students, may be found deaf men 
and women who handle their professional 
and social contacts by means of speech and 
lip reading. More and more of the gradu- 
ates of our schools for the deaf are con- 
tinuing their education in the ordinary high 
schools and colleges, competing on equal 
terms with their unhandicapped fellows, 
often without special help of any kind. The 
leading educational institutions of America 
have granted degrees to deaf students. 
The lists of deaf graduates of “hearing” 
schools and colleges, published annually in 
the Vo.ta Review, have reached a total of 
610. 


“Asking and Receiving No Favors” 


Today’s standard, for some of our 
schools, was presented graphically in the 
February Review by Mrs. Jennings, 
one of our speakers tonight. Writing the 
history of the Rhode Island School, she 
said: “The outstanding triumph, it seems 
to me, for any school for the deaf, is to see 
its graduates go on through hearing high 
schools or other institutions of learning, 
asking and receiving no favors because of 
their deafness. I can recall in the early 
days that the mere mention of anything 
akin to this was set aside as impossible; 
except, perhaps, in a few isolated cases. But 
it was not long before it became a thought 
hard to get rid of; then an ideal which we 
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could not treat lightly; and at last it was 
a reality. Now, we expect it. Our gradu- 
ating classes take the same examinations 
for entrance to high school as the hearing 
students; and it often happens that nearly 
every member of the class is admitted.” 


Even those boys and girls who have re- 
ceived no education beyond that offered 
in schools for the deaf are better prepared 
for life in the hearing world than the 
alumni of “yesterday.” For example, one 
of the speakers on our program in Detroit 
two years ago was a young woman who 
handles concessions for several large check 
rooms, coming in contact with the public 
and directing the work of hearing em- 
ployees. No doubt almost every school can 
point with pride to similar cases. 

Are we, then, satisfied with the progress 
we have made? Do we feel that today’s 
conditions could not be improved? As- 
suredly, no. Let us name some of the 
improvements which we desire, and which 
we hope can be listed as accomplishments 
when the centennial of our organization is 


celebrated. 


What We Want for Tomorrow 


1. We want better speech. 

Our progress since Dr. Bell’s time has 
been more marked in quantity than in qual- 
ity, and there are still far too many stu- 
dents leaving our schools dissatisfied with 
their oral instruction because they have not 
learned to depend upon making themselves 
understood among hearing people. Some of 
our schools are teaching speech just as they 
taught it twenty-five years ago. Many teach- 
ers, anxious to improve their results, do 
not know where to turn for help. The 
scientific studies that have been made as 
the result of research have not been inter- 
preted to our teachers in ways that they 
could understand and put into use in their 
classrooms. Instruments have been de- 
veloped for recording speech accurately and 
thus checking its faults and improvement; 
for securing better breath control; for 
teaching pitch; for correcting nasality; but 
they are not generally available in our 
schools. 
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2. We want better lip reading. 


Fifty years ago Dr. Bell said that lip 
reading was not really taught in our 
schools, but was picked up as a by-product. 
The same thing is true today to far too 
large an extent. A recent research worker 
described certain children as “lip reading 
blind.” Are we then to assume that they 
cannot learn the art and shall we give up 
the effort to teach them? Should we not 
rather study the causes of their difficulty, 
place ourselves as far as possible in their 
positions, and learn how to help them? 
Let us encourage research, and translate 
its findings into immediate use. Let us 


compare notes with some of the teachers 


who have worked out successful methods 
for public school classes of hard of hear- 
ing children, and find out whether they 
have ideas that we can use to improve the 
lip reading of our deaf children. Let us 
find more ways of testing lip reading 
achievement, and stimulate our children to 
improve their scores of last year, or last 
month. 
3. We want more and better use of hearing 
aids. 

Our progress in this direction has been 
tremendous within the last few years, but 
we are really just beginning to scratch 
the surface of what there is to know about 
their possibilities. Their potential influ- 
ence upon speech has been recognized from 
the first. More recently we have learned 
something of their good effect upon lan- 
guage. Now we are beginning to get just 
a glimmer of what they may have to offer 
to lip reading, to mental awareness, to au- 
ditory experience, to psychology—in short. 
to making our deaf children more like. 
and therefore better adjusted to, their hear- 
ing contemporaries. 

4. We want better contacts between school 
and home. 


We educators have sometimes been too 
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smug in our attitude toward parents, too 
ready to believe that only the specialist 
with our own background could understand 
the needs of deaf children and deal with 
them adequately. We have only to read 
the parents’ letters published during the 
last few years in the Votta REVIEW to re- 
alize that we need what such people have 
to offer, as much as they need what we can 
give them. Let us find more and better 
ways of getting together. 


5. We want more association between our 
deaf children and hearing children of the 
same ages. 

If they are to be adjusted as adults, they 
cannot begin the adjusting too early. Some 
of the day schools seem to have solved this 
problem fairly well; others apparently suf- 
fer from isolation as much as do the resi- 
dential schools. And for the residential 
schools the difficulties are often immense. 
Athletic contests with nearby public schools 
have helped very greatly. The introduc- 
tion of Boy and Girl Scout programs has 
perhaps done more. But other ways of in- 
creasing contacts with children of normal 
hearing are needed and must be found, if 
we are to reach our goal of sending our 
deaf pupils out into the world so much like 
their hearing contemporaries in knowledge, 
tastes, abilities, and means of communica- 
tion that they may live among them suc- 
cessfully and inconspicuously. 


The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is to be 
congratulated on its Fiftieth Anniversary 
for the part it has played in the work of 
yesterday which made today’s achievements 
possible. May it never lose its vision, its 
wish to learn, its will to serve. And may 
the end of another fifty years see achieve- 
ments far beyond those which today we 
dream of as possible. 
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AN EARLY MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS OF the ASSOCIATION. SEATED, LEFT TO RIGHT: F. 
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Speech as a Means of Adjusting the Deaf 
to Their Hearing Contemporaries 


“TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 18 


CLARENCE J. SETTLES 
President of the Florida School for the Deaf, presiding 


meeting to order, and asked Dr. 

Gruver to announce the members of 
the Resolutions Committee: Miss Ciara E. 
NEWLEE, Parker Elementary School, Chi- 
cago; Dr. FRANK M. Drices, Utah School; 
Mr. ALAN CrouTer, Pennsylvania School; 
Miss Euvcenta T. Wetsu, Rhode Island 


SETTLES called the 


School; Mr. Joun C. Nace, Jowa School. 
Chairman Settles then announced the 
opening address, a talk given before one of 
the early meetings of the Association by 
Miss CaRoLINeE A. YALE, and read by her 
grand-niece, YALE ProByN, of the 
American School for the Deaf, Hartford. 


How Can We Best Fit Ourselves to Teach 
Speech to the Deaf* 


By Carouine A. YALE 


itself upon many of us as we have 

thoughtfully observed the results of 
our own efforts in this direction, and it has 
been presented again and again to all of 
us who have been teachers of speech for 
any number of years, by young persons 
eager to do the work, but hesitating to en- 
ter upon this new strange field of labor 
without some special preparation for it. 

Surely no one among us, be his years of 
service five or twenty-five, feels himself 
fully competent to answer this question. We 
propose, however, briefly to suggest some 
means of culture which have under our own 
observation secured higher efficiency in 
work. 

The Normal Schools of our various States 
have no departments in which teachers may 
fit themselves for this special work, for 
which most assuredly a teacher needs spe- 


Tis question is one that has forced 


_ *From the proceedings of the Second Summer Meet- 
ing of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Lake George, 1892. 


cial training. Most of us who are at all ex- 
perienced in the work feel that we blun- 
dered into it; have groped our way along 
with such meagre scraps of instruction as 
made our needs only more keenly felt, and 
now stand busy, active, but not yet skilled 
workmen, with only imperfect results to 
show for all our labor. The character of 
these results is in part attributable to the 
imperfection of the material in which we 
work. If not absolutely perfect speech is 
acquired by many of us who have full 
power of hearing, surely it is quite un- 
warrantable to suppose that our pupils can 
acquire this perfect speech without the aid 
of hearing. When the wisest have done 
their best, results will without doubt still 
show that our pupils do not hear. The 
question before us today by its very word- 
ing suggests this. How can we fit our- 
selves to give to « child, destitute of hear- 
ing, speech—the best speech possible—un- 
der existing limitations? 
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In attempting to answer this question we 
assume that a teacher intending to enter 
upon this work should have received as 
broad and thorough mental culture as the 
best trained teachers of hearing pupils. It 
may be that if he is to give only mechani- 
cal articulation to pupils, less would suffice; 
but if he is to turn mechanical articulation 
into speech, and is to be responsible as well 
for mental development as for the mere 
giving of the power of vocal utterance, the 
breadth of his mental culture cannot exceed 
his needs. One who stands among the 
highest in our profession now was heard to 
say not long since, that the happiest year of 
his life was the first he spent in this work, 
having gone directly from a theological 
seminary to a class of little children in their 
first year at school. 


Of the subjects for special study, first in 
natural order is the instrument of speech. 
A thorough knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the vocal organs should be 
gained. This may be done in part in the 
college lecture-room or the class-room of 
the Normal School, but usually the study 
there is not sufficiently full for our purpose. 
We need to make a more exhaustive study 
of these special organs than is usual in the 
study of general human anatomy and physi- 
ology. It is not enough for the teacher of 
a deaf child to know that its voice is dis- 
agreeable. He should know what part of 
the vocal organs is misshapen or misused— 
how misshapen, how misused. He should 
be able to voluntarily imitate the false mus- 
cular action of the child and contrast it with 
the correct action; showing the child which 
is valuable and which is valueless—using 
for this purpose the child’s senses of touch 
and sight, using diagrams or symbols wher- 
ever they may help, but never allowing him- 
self to forget that diagrams and symbols 
are but pictures of that which may best be 
studied in the teacher’s mouth itself, if the 
pupil’s senses of sight and touch have been 


well developed. 

Second: A teacher should be familiar 
with the laws of sound. When the princi- 
ples of vibration and resonance are more 
familiar to the teacher of speaking deaf 
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children we feel assured better voice will 
result. 

Third: The teacher’s own sense of hear- 
ing should, from the outset, be most per- 
sistently cultivated. If it were only the pu- 
pils in our school-rooms whose sense of 
hearing was defective and uncultivated, the 
case would be much simpler than it now is. 
How often are we greeted with the request 
for help from a teacher who realizes that 
a sound is wrong, but cannot tell what 
causes the defect. This training of the 
teacher’s own hearing, until she can detect 
differences in quality of voice, recognize 
general governing defects as well as defec- 
tive positions and actions, is of the great- 
est importance. 


A fourth topic for the teacher’s study 
should be the exact formation of each ele- 
mentary sound. This study cannot be made 
too thorough and critical. The adjust- 
ment of the organs, the contour of each, the 
size and shape of apertures, and the char- 
acter of the action of each organ should be- 
come most familiar. To this end the use 
of diagrams is of much value, as a means 
of representing varying positions, and as 
in themselves abbreviated diagrams no aid 
is to be compared with a close study of the 
symbols of Professor Alexander Melville 
Bell’s “System of Visible Speech.” So long 
as these symbols are kept pictorial in their 
significance their value is immeasurable. 


Fifth: The various methods by which 
each sound may be developed from the pu- 
pil should be as carefully studied. It is not 
enough to know what position the child’s 
organs should assume, but the teacher 
should know by what means those organs 
will most quickly gain the ability to assume 
that position at will. Uncertain action on 
the part of the teacher causes delay and 
lack of confidence on the part of the pupil. 
He should have at his command a knowl- 
edge of several ways of developing each 
sound, so that if in any case one method 
fails, another may be used. Simple imita- 
tion may suffice in some cases, but often 
analogy, contrast, or manipulation will 
greatly expedite the work. If the teacher 
knows which of these helps to use in any 
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given case, she is saved much loss of time 
and labor. Methods of acquiring accurate, 
easy, and rapid combinations and proper 
accent should also be carefully studied. In- 
telligibility of speech depends certainly as 
much on these as on the perfection of ele- 
mentary sounds, and yet these can by no 
means be so easily acquired. Only the most 
careful study of such matters as the allow- 
ance to be made for the distance to be 
passed over in the mechanical action of a 
combination; the modifying effect on a po- 
sition of those preceding and following; the 
unaccenting of syllables, by which the ac- 
cented syllable is thrown into prominence 
—these and many others are the unnamed 
and unnamable subjects demanding long. 
thorough study. 

Confining ourselves to the original scope 
of the work of this Association, we omit all 
mention of study of methods of prepara- 
tory development, of systems of teaching 
language, and of methods of general mental 
culture. We omit all reference to the study 
of the history of the instruction of the 
deaf, and limit ourselves to so-called articu- 
lation work. 


Let us, then, who are already engaged in 
teaching, consider how we can gain addi- 
tional knowledge in the directions we have 
indicated. How can we make up to our- 
selves for the lack of previous systematic 
training? Certainly much valuable knowl- 
edge of the anatomy and physiology of the 
vocal organs can be obtained from books 
and the study of the manikin, charts and 
models, but most from the study of the 
living subject. Anyone of the fuller text- 
books on anatomy may be used. We would 
name Gray’s as containing excellent draw- 
ings of the vocal organs. Other books con- 
taining valuable aid in this part of our 
study are Browne’s “Voice, Song and 
Speech”; “The Throat and Its Functions,” 
by Elsberg; “The Diaphragm and Its Func- 
tions,” by Kitchen; “Hygiene of the Voice, 
Its Physiology and Anatomy,” by Durant; 
and “Gymnastics of the Voice,” by Gutt- 
mann. ‘Tyndall’s treatise, entitled “On 
Sound,” will be a sufficient guide for study 
in this direction. Much useful information 
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is also contained in Browne’s “Voice, Song 
and Speech,” previously mentioned. 


Our third suggestion was that the hear- 
ing of the teacher should be cultivated. 
Two or more teachers could form a class 
for self-culture in this direction. Let them 
attempt to remember and reproduce the de- 
fective sounds noted in the speech of their 
pupils, and together seek for the cause of 
the defect. Let them take a single sound 
and study its various defects. If there be 
one more experienced than the others, let 
him take the place of leader. Let him give 
frequent exercises in imitating peculiar 
qualities of voice; asking members of the 
class to describe the defective action of the 
vocal organs by which this is produced. 
Such general modifications of speech as 
would result from the habitual raising or 
depressing of certain parts of the tongue; 
from laxity, from compression, as well as 
correct and incorrect elements, should be 
studied in the same way. Each teacher in 
his class-room should make a careful study 
of the peculiarities of voice and imperfect 
sounds, never attempting to correct an er- 
ror until he is sure what it is, for then only 
can he hope to make the pupil understand 
and correct it. 

In order to gain a knowledge of the for- 
mation and development of English sounds, 
first of all study Visible Speech. Profes 
sor Alexander Melville Bell’s “Sounds and 
their Relations” will prove a convenient 
manual for this. At the same time, one 
should study thoroughly “Principles of 
Speech and Dictionary of Sounds,” by the 
same author. Professor Porter’s preface to 
the new “International Dictionary”; Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s to “The Century Diction- 
ary,” and the introduction to “Soule and 
Wheeler’s Manual of English Pronunciation 
and Spelling” are worthy to be used as 
text-books. Professor Bell has also pro- 
vided in his “Elocutionary Manual” not a 
little help on subjects rarely treated of 
elsewhere. 

The books thus far named are to be pro- 
cured in this country at moderate cost. Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, of Northampton, England, 
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has published two volumes, entitled “The 
Education of Deaf-Mutes, A Manual for 
Teachers,” which contains much that is 
valuable. This work is the most complete 
of its kind in the English language. The 
literature of the profession in German, 
French and Italian contains much that is 
helpful, but our purpose has been to sug- 
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gest only such sources of help as were 
easily accessible to all. Times have 
changed; there is no excuse in these later 
days for an earnest soul to go on unaided. 
Helpful books are being published, and 
best of all, this Association is, through its 
publications and its meetings, promoting 
the teaching of speech to the deaf. 


Speech for the Young Deaf Child 


By Mary C. New 


Supervisor of Speech and Acoustic Training, Lexington School for the Deaf 


N the last day of the first summer 
() meeting of the American Associa- 

tion to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf held at Lake George in 
1891, Dr. Bell said, “We don’t know yet 
how best to teach speech to the deaf. Now 
I am inclined to think that the more nearly 
we can pattern our methods of teaching 
after the method adopted by nature in 
teaching speech to hearing children, the 
better should be our results. . . . Not one 
of the little hearing children whom you 
may have left at home commenced by 
learning elementary sounds. . . . The child 
commences to imitate, not elementary 
sounds, but whole words... . . [The ele- 
ments] constitute the final, not the initial, 
exercises of articulation.” 

These words of Dr. Bell expressed his 
uncertainty as to the philosophy of the 
speech teaching procedure, viz., should 
educators of the deaf look upon speech 
teaching primarily as an acquiring of 
purely mechanical skills by means of which 
isolated elements could be developed for 
later use in words; or, should they con- 
sider speech primarily as a communica- 
tive process built upon whole meaningful 
concepts out of which the mechanical skills 
would evolve. One of these two philoso- 
phies forms the framework upon which a 
school builds its speech teaching plan. 


“The Method Adopted by Nature” 


Looking back over the past fifty years, 
it may be said that it is the first belief 
that has had the majority of followers, and 


that in the greater number of schools the 
teaching of speech in its developmental 
stages has centered around the acquisition 
of certain mechanical skills. Here and there 
through the years attempts were made by 
some persons to evolve more natural ap- 
proaches to speech teaching, but these at- 
tempts are reported to have failed be- 
cause their instigators veered too far 
away from the paths of strict articulation 
teaching. It is the purpose of this paper 
to try to describe how speech is being 
taught to little deaf children at the Lex- 
ington School where the teaching is being 
patterned as nearly as possible after “the 
method adopted by nature in teaching 
speech to hearing children,” but where 
at the same time every compensatory mea- 
sure is being taken in order that the articu- 
latory skills, vital to the production of 
speech, are not permitted to suffer. 


The hearing child is not born with the 
ability to speak, but acquires speech after 
months of preparatory babbling exercises 
during which time his attempts to say 
whole words become gradually more co- 
herent. Our first aim then is to parallel 
in the deaf child’s life this period of 
maturation which leads up to a state of 
speech readiness. The term “speech readi- 
ness” does not here imply a time when 
the deaf child alone and unaided will 
burst into spontaneous speech, but rather 
the conclusion of a certain period of time 
during which the powers of observation, 
concentration and imitation have been so 
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consistently developed through the visual, 
tactile, auditory, and _ kinesthetic ap- 
proaches that the speech response is the 
result of a mental concept of sound, which 
manifests itself in the saying of complete 
words, meaningful to the child. 


First Year Objectives 


The speech and speech reading objec- 
tives of our first year in school where the 
children range in age from two years six 
months to four years, are: (1) to build 
up as wide a speech reading vocabulary as 
possible both through specific and casual 
approaches; (2) to encourage and de- 
velop natural speech growth, i.e., spon- 
taneous babblings and attempts to say 
whole words, by means of simultaneous 
use as far as possible of three of the child’s 
senses, sight, hearing and touch; (3) to 
preserve and further develop the normal 
voice quality of the little deaf child by 
use of the natural approach to speech; 
(4) to develop early in the child the 
idea that speech is primarily a communi- 
cative activity, not alone a_ mechanical 
process, so that he instinctively and fear- 
lessly uses what speech he has even though 
his efforts at precise articulation are in- 
adequate. 

Ever mindful of the fact that the chil- 
dren brought to us are severely lacking 
in hearing acuity, our procedure from the 
start makes full use of the child’s sense 
of sight, his sense of touch and whatever 
hearing is present. Since the eye will be 
the chief avenue of approach to the mind, 
we start immediately to develop powers of 
observation. The first day the child is 
shown a few toys, along with pictures 
corresponding to these toys. He is then 
invited to place a toy upon the picture 
which illustrates it and is praised for 
achievement. As soon as this step has 
been accomplished, two or three of the 
same toys and pictures are used and the 
names of the objects are spoken while both 
the child’s hands are on the teacher’s face. 
This step is followed a little later by again 
bringing forth the same toys and pictures, 
but this time the child wears earphones 
while the word is spoken. From the start, 
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therefore, the child unconsciously learns 
that speech has meaning; that the move- 
ment on the teacher’s lips is accompanied 
by sound which he both feels and hears. 
In this way he receives simultaneously the 
visual, tactile and auditory impression of a 
complete meaningful word. 

This multiple specific approach to speech 
reading and speech preparation is repeated 
over and over, each child’s language com- 
prehension vocabulary being increased as 
rapidly as the individual child can learn. 
How fast that growth will be depends upon 
the child’s I. Q., his hearing loss, and his 
natural aptitude for acquiring language. 
One baby who entered our Nursery School 
at the age of two and a half in September 
1939 now has at the age of three a specific 
lip reading vocabulary of over a hundred 
nouns and fifty commands. It would be 
impossible to estimate her growth in casual 
lip reading for she seems to be able to un- 
derstand practically anything said to her 
that falls within her circle of experience. 
She has acquired the desired speech attitude 
in that she not only expects to be spoken 
to and watches intently the lips of the per- 
son talking to her, but whenever she wishes 
to communicate with others she uses her 
voice, saying a number of words quite natu- 
rally. From every test we have been able 
to give her, she shows a decided hearing 
loss. Her success is due apparently in part 
to native intelligence, and in part to the 
splendid cooperation of her mother who has 
aided and abetted our efforts by talking 
naturally and continuously to her little girl. 


Casual Approach to Speech Reading 

Along with the development of specific 
speech reading skills, there goes on all day 
long, every day, the casual approach to 
speech reading. By this is meant the con- 
sistent, continual bombardment of natural 
language by means of which the child ac- 
quires the normal speech-communication 
attitude to commonplace situations. The 
child learns, “Take off,” “hang up” or “put 
on your hat and coat,” “Go wash your 
hands,” “It’s time to go upstairs,” “Your 
mother’s coming soon,” and innumerable 
other expressions, not as part of speech 
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reading exercises per se but because the 
need for that particular: piece of conversa- 
tion actually arose. 

The work in the Nursery School, there- 
fore, is planned to parallel as closely as 
possible the maturation period of the hear- 
ing child, during which time the deaf child 
develops mental concepts of speech through 
continued repetition of natural language, by 
means of simultaneous use of all of his 
senses, through the complete word-with- 
meaning approach. No attempt is made to 
establish specific skills during this year, 
but every effort the child makes towards 
imitative speech is received with enthu- 
siasm and further efforts are encouraged 
to help fix the saying of easy, meaningful 
words. 


The Next Age-Group 


The objectives for the group of children 
who range in age from four-plus to five- 
plus years, are to develop as rapidly as pos- 
sible each child’s: (1) speech reading, (2) 
silent reading, (3) speech, and (4) aural 
vocabulary. 

The method of procedure is essentially 
the same as that of the Nursery School 
except that now the children have a mental 
concept of the movement, action, sound, 
and meaning of spoken language, the speech 
work is more specific. A deliberate effort 
is now made to teach easy meaningful 
words that will contain all the easier con- 
sonants and all the vowels, for we believe 
that the majority of speech sounds can be 
developed through the whole word, mean- 
ingful approach. 

The first achievement in speech is 
reached when the child repeats some whole 
word immediately following the teacher’s 
saying of that word. The next step for- 
ward is when the child is able to recall 
from looking at an object, picture, or 
printed form, the spoken form of that word. 
As soon as the child can repeat a word 
correctly from imitation, that word is 
placed in his individual speech book along 
with a picture illustrative of it, and the 
printed form of the word. The words in 
this first speech book are arranged so that 
all words beginning or ending with a cer- 
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tain consonant are grouped on one page, 
and the particular consonant which begins 
or ends the words is placed in the upper 
corner. No attention is paid to the isolated 
element, however, unless the child fails to 
pronounce it or mispronounces it, at which 
time the teacher—using the multiple sense 
approach—points to the sound, has the 
child repeat it correctly, and then imme- 
diately has the sound used again in the 
words being worked upon. This is not a 
developing, but a practise or drill step, be- 
cause the word would not have been put in 
the child’s book in the first place had it not 
been spoken correctly. 


The Speech Books 
These speech books are both meaningful 


and satisfactory to the children since each 
word listed represents a familiar speech 
object, the name of which was entered be- 
cause of successful achievement. The books 
afford endless opportunity for good drill, 
since the words contain the elements of 
speech in a variety of combinations. Peda- 
gogically and psychologically this type of 
drill is sound because it affords repetition 
of satisfactory achievement, which the psy- 
chologists tell us is necessary to real learn- 
ing. 

In addition to the individual speech 
books, the teacher makes up a class “key” 
chart, prepared on a white oak tag approxi- 
mately 14” x 28” in size. Each sheet of 
this thart contains a few words placed one 
under the other using some consonant 
sound initially and finally. For instance: 


Ko —K 
car fork 

comb park 

key book 

cup 


Next to the printed form of each word is an 
illustrative picture placed there lest the 
printed form of the word present a read- 
ing difficulty which in turn might cause a 
speech block. 

The children love these charts, which 
are colorful and attractive, and apparently 
they never tire of saying the familiar words 
over. This again offers valuable drill ma- 
terial, for the constant repetition of these 
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words fixes in the child’s mind the cor- 
rect articulatory patterns of elements in 
relation to each other. An additional teach- 
ing device is presented in that all the con- 
sonants which appear isolated at the tops of 
pages are presented in color; the breath in 
blue, the voiced in red, and the nasal in 
brown. This color scheme appeals to little 
children and has been a real help in fixing 
the different types of breath and voice ac- 
tion. The children in this class, four-plus 
to five-plus years, have learned words 
containing all vowel sounds and all con- 


‘ sonants excepting I, r, sh, ch, and j. Their 


voices are pleasant, and show none of the 
strain which is associated with the deaf. 
Their speech patterns compare favorably 
with their hearing brothers and sisters, 
and their articulatory habits resemble more 
closely those of the normal child. 


The Third Year in School 


The objectives for the third year in 
school, are (1) to review and fix all con- 
sonants learned the previous year and to 
develop the more difficult ones, viz., 1, r, sh, 
ch, and j; (2) to introduce diacritical 


markings for the vowels, which until this’ 


time have been learned through imitation 
only; (3) to develop further the correct 
use of syllabification of words and the 
phrasing of sentences; (4) to provide the 
child with good, natural language expres- 
sions whenever and wherever the need 
arises. The aims for the third year stress 
the increase in specific articulation activity, 
for the elements of speech are now taken 
up analytically. Every sound is fixed with 
the greatest possible degree of accuracy 
through repeated and carefully guided use; 
it is associated with its written form, and 
the child held responsible. Endless corree- 
tion is of little avail. The child must be 
shown (1) in what way his speech was 
wrong, (2) how to correct the error, (3) 
and then be held to his best performance. 


The procedure of speech teaching out- 
lined for the first and second years is one 
in which the child has learned to speak 
imitatively, acquiring mechanical skills as 
an out-growth, and not a pre-growth, of 
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speech. This approximates a parallel de- 
velopment to that of the hearing child. The 
hearing child continues to broaden his 
speech horizon simply by listening and 
storing up new words for future use. A 
critical point in the speech development of 
the deaf child is reached when he is ready 
to acquire new language rapidly but lacks 
a self-reliant aid. 


Using the Dictionary 


With a view, therefore, to affording early 
experience in a phonetic system by which 
the children could become more reliant in 
expanding their own vocabularies, we un- 
dertook to teach the third-year-in-school 
group the diacritical marks of the vowels 
as presented in the Thorndike dictionary. 
Each vowel sound was taken up separately ; 
this was not a developmental step since all 
the sounds had been learned previously in 
words. The children were shown, for in- 
stance, the symbol 6, and were told that 
that was the sound of the vowel in the word 
“shoe.” They were asked to think of other 
words they knew that contained the 6 
sound, and their contributions brought 
forth such suggestions as “two,” “fruit,” 
“blue,” “food,” “spoon,” “slew,” “who,” 
“soup,” etc., and these words were written 
on the blackboard under the symbol. The 
children were then each given a dictionary 
and helped in looking up the words. At- 
tention was drawn to the fact that next to 
the word in the dictionary was a paren- 
thesis, and that in the parenthesis appeared 
the spoken form of the word. The accent 
mark was pointed out, and the breaking 
up of the words into syllables was ex- 
plained. This kind of work resulted in in- 
creased confidence on the part of the child. 
He learned how to use the dictionary for 
self-growth in speech because he knew the 
diacritical marks, and he was taught the 
meaning of syllabic divisions and the accent 
mark. While the Thorndike diacritical 
marks are not an absolutely reliable pho- 
netic system, they are adequate until we 
have a better one, and their use does fill a 
vital need in the speech growth of the 
child, for it is the only system available to 
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the child which tends to make him self 
reliant. 

To sum up briefly the points which this 
paper has attempted to bring out: 

1. Before teaching a little deaf child 
speech, allow a period for maturation or 
speech readiness by means of the visual- 
tactile-auditory approaches through the use 
of whole meaningful words. 

2. Stress early for the child the sig- 
nificance of speech as a communicative and 
purposive activity and let the teaching of 
articulatory skills be the outgrowth of 
speech, not the forerunner. 

3. Guide the speech activity in such a 
way that the rhythmic and qualitative 
phases of speech may be developed, not 
at the expense of careful enunciation, but 
at the same time the articulation skills are 
being acquired. 

Provide word drill charts, colorful and 
pleasing to the eye, so that the elements 
of speech may be further developed and 
practiced in their true relationship to each 
other. 

5. Teach accenting, syllabification and 
diacritical marks as a direct means of lead- 
ing to the use of the dictionary, which af- 
fords the deaf child his only consistently 
reliable means of self-help in pronunciation. 

6. Make speech teaching such an inter- 
esting, colorful, meaningful and satisfac- 
tory procedure that the deaf child from the 
start instinctively uses his speech, no mat- 
ter how inadequate, as his method of com- 
munication. 


DISCUSSION 


By Corinne RouLeau 


Normal Instructor, Catholic Institute for 
Deaf Girls, Montreal 


I wish to stress what Miss New has said 
about making speech, from the very start, 
such an interesting and meaningful subject 
for deaf children that even the littlest of 
them will want to take to it like ducks to 
water, and make the spoken word their 
natural element of expression, which of 
course it should be. 

Since I was once a deaf child myself, 
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my comments on the subject may interest 
you. Even though I was not born deaf, 
and had learned to speak two languages 
from my earliest childhood, still, by the 
time I was nine years old, I was completely 
out of the range of “continuous speech 
bombardment,” to use Miss New’s apt 
phrase. Two or three years more, and my 
speech had grown so imperfect as to be 
hard to understand and my voice was 
nearly gone. 

Looking back and remembering the te- 
dium of endless lessons in phonetics and 
how physically weary they left me, I have 
a fellow-feeling for all little deaf children, 
and I am very much in favor of the new 
methods of preschool and nursery school 
training. 

The earlier we start the training of those 
little deaf children, the more natural will 
be their reactions, both mental and phys- 
ical. By which I mean, firstly, that they 
will be able to acquire speech, if not so 
unconsciously as hearing children, yet as 
a matter of earliest habit, as a matter of 
course; and secondly, that, in their case, 
voice training will not be too much of a 


‘strain as it might be on vocal cords which 


have never been developed, or which have 
been half paralyzed by many years of in- 
action. 

I have always looked with inner rebel- 
lion and outspoken regret on the hundreds 
of little deaf children left to grow like neg- 
lected flowers, without the least training, 
until they were anywhere from eight to ten 
years old. It is such a needless waste of 
their best formative years! And such an 
invitation for all sorts of deafisms and in- 
feriority complexes to take firm root. 

By all means, let us give all young deaf 
children every possible chance to develop 
their organs of speech while these organs 
are still new and strong and flexible; let 
them be accustomed, from the cradle, if 
possible, to see speech, and grow to under- 
stand it, then to use it themselves, even be- 
fore they fully realize that they are deaf. 
Since this can be done, and is being done 
in many places, then it should be done 
everywhere, before long. It is the most 
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normal approach to life, for deaf children. 

I also heartily approve of Miss New’s 
practice of initiating deaf pupils of school 
age to the use of the dictionary. Diction- 
aries are marvelous textbooks on practically 
every subject, but they are Chinese puzzles 
to so many deaf pupils, precisely those who 
need them most. And in the matter of 
correct pronunciation, for instance, a deaf 
child is very often perplexed—the deaf 
adult, too, for that matter, as I know only 
too well! How many times when speaking 
I want to use a word with which I have 
been familiar for over fifty years, but I do 
not know how to pronounce it, so I search 
for a synonym, if I cannot get Webster’s 
Unabridged! 

But if the child is taught to decipher the 
guiding marks in the dictionary, he is not 
afraid to tackle new words of a half dozen 
syllables, and to put the accents just where 
they belong. Incidentally, he may get into 
the habit of consulting that useful book on 
other puzzling subjects, and be very much 

the gainer thereby, all his life long. 


Open Discussion 


Miss Warp, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: I would like a little further explana- 
tion of Miss New’s first step in speech, 
which parallels the babbling period with 
the hearing child, when the child is listen- 
ing and attempting to imitate what he hears. 

Miss New: That is quite a long process 
that goes on for some time before we get 
back what we want, but as I tried to ex- 
plain, we have the child watch us, listen and 
feel. We use all three approaches at the 
same time, believing that everything the 
little deaf child has is not enough, any- 
way. He feels that word with both hands 
on our faces; and if he has any hearing, 
he gets the sound through the strong group 
equipment which we use; he gets the word 
through lip reading; he has the meaning 
for it; and we have found in every case so 
far, that after a period of time, the child 
gives back that word. 

Miss Warp: The child is not encouraged 
to give back anything until he feels like it? 

Miss New: Well, there is something mag- 
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netic about it. The child feels that we 
want response from him, and the first sign 
he shows of giving back a word, we make 
such a fuss over him he is willing to try it 
again soon. The children go around and 
say, “ball, ball, ball, ball.” Maybe the J is 
not /, but a lot of hearing children omit 
their /’s at first. Our deaf children will 
say “oo,” “oo,” “oo,” for “shoe,” but it is 
not a bad “sh”—there is not any. They 
are leaving off part of the word, which they 
get a little later. When they try to say 
“car,” they say “ar”—they have no “k.” 
They will keep on saying what little they do 
say, but the point is, keeping up the repeti- 
tion, using sight, hearing and touch, until 
they have the whole words. 

Dr. GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE, Detroit 
Day School: Does this period of time in 
which the child is observing, preparing 
him to give back voice, extend over a pe- 
riod of weeks, or would it run into months, 
or would it continue practically the greater 
part of the year before the child begins 
to come back with voluntary voice? 

Miss New: We have found that that 
varies a great deal with the individual 
child, and of course, as you would know, 
a great deal with the degree of hearing; 
if the child has a little hearing, sometimes 
the second or third day that child will be- 
gin to try to say the word he is getting and 
say it very well. Where there is very little 
hearing, it has sometimes been three 
months before the child would make any 
attempt, and then all of a sudden, the word 
means something and he will start in say- 
ing it. We have one child who has been 
in school all the year and does not say 
anything. She is three years old. It seems 
to be an individual problem. Certainly, 
where there is a little hearing, speech comes 
much faster, but if it does not begin at a 
certain time—we will allow, say, until the 
child is four, quarter-past four or half-past 
four—after that we really have to begin 
dragging it out. 

Dr. C. V. Hupeins, Clarke School: Miss 
New, in the third year stage, when you be- 
gin to give them the elements, do you do 
that mechanically, or do you use words 
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again, words that they know? Do you ana- 
lyze the word that they are using now, or 
do you choose words for them to use for 
these particular sounds? 


Miss New: The purpose of that was to 
help the child recognize the diacritical 
sound in the dictionary. He can speak the 
vowels from imitation in words and he has 
not had them taken apart until that year. 


Dr. Hupcins: But it is a process of the 
breaking up of the word. The point is, as 
I understood you, in this third year, you 
begin to give the children the individuel 
sounds that they have learned mechanically. 
By that I mean do you split up words and 
teach the individual sounds, now? 

Miss New: We 


base the sound on 
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to the children in sentences and we like 
to have them say sentencés as soon as we 
can get them. 


Miss JOSEPHINE QvUINN, Minnesota 
School: Very often they speak those sounds 
badly and mistakenly, like “thu” for 
“shoe,” “bawn” for “ball” . . . Are they not 
very apt to continue saying sounds errone- 
ously ? 

Miss New: That, Miss Quinn, is a real 
problem for us, and we have been watch- 
ing it very carefully. When the children 
put a wrong sound in a word we try to cor- 
rect it, but if they leave out a sound—for 
instance, saying “oo” for “shoe”—they are 
not getting a bad mental picture of the 

“sh.” The sound 


simply is not there. 


the words they al- 
ready know. Every- 
thing we teach we 
try to make mean- 
ingful; we do not 
try to make them 
say anything that 
has not meaning to 
them. 

Dr. C. E. Ran- 
KIN, North Caro- 


From the very start, with the two 
and one-half and the three year old 
babies’ lip reading, we give not only 
single words, but whole sentences. 
While we know they won't get the 
whole sentence, we try to be very care- 
ful to say to the little babies, not 
“coat,” “shoe,” “mother,” but “Your 
mother is coming soon,” “Where is 
your mother?” “Put on your coat,” 
“Take off your coat,” or “Where is 
your coat?”—Mary C. New. 


We notice that 
with those _ little 
babies it is more 
apt to be the omis- 
sion of a difficult 
sound. The first 
words they say are 
such easy words, 
‘Sarm,”’ ‘“‘haw,”’ 
“top,” and “mum- 


” 


my. 


lina School: At 
what point do you 
begin connecting words, in the sense of for- 
mation of language? 

Miss New: From the very start, with the 
two and one-half and the three year old 
babies’ lip reading, we give not only single 
words, but whole sentences. While we 
know they won’t get the whole sentence, we 
try to be very careful to say to the little 
babies, not “coat,” “shoe,” “mother,” but 
“Your mother is coming soon,” “Where is 
your mother?” “Put on your coat,” “Take 
off your coat,” or “Where is your coat?” 
Of course, they do not start saying phrases 
until they first speak single words, but I 
think that that is also the case with the 
normally hearing child. The psychologists 
tell us that the normal child says single 
words which will make a sentence in his 
own mind, and at a later time says the 
sentence. Right from the very start, we talk 


Miss Quinn: I 
know that when 
children come from home, with wrong 
sounds in speech, we find it very hard to 
eradicate the mistakes. 

Miss NEw: We try to go right back to 
touch, if there is not enough hearing. We 
do not like to have the children say words 
incorrectly, because that does fix bad hab- 
its; but we usually find the errors are sins 
of omission rather than sins of commission. 

Dr. Hupeins: You do not need to go to 
the small children in the nursery school to 
find bad sounds or incorrect sounds. It does 
not depend on the age of the child, or the 
way in which he is taught. You find defec- 
tive sounds regardless of how they have 
been taught and I don’t know that you are 
developing any worse habits by giving the 
children the entire word to say, or a group 
of syllables to repeat than when you give 
them the isolated sounds. 
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Miss New: Thank you, Dr. Hudgins— 
that makes me feel more comfortable. 
_ Mr. Ciarence D. O'Connor, Lexington 
Avenue School, New York: Miss Quinn 
raised the question of the correction of 
sounds when they first appear and Miss 
New countered with the suggestion that they 
do not have to be corrected if they do not 
appear. However, she made it clear that 
correction does take place. In other words, 
it is a continuous corrective procedure, by 
the very process of bringing into play again 
the three or four approaches that we may 
make, the tactile, the visual, the auditory. 
The mere repetition in itself constitutes a 
constant corrective procedure. That is, the 
imitative process, and the continuous repe- 
tition of very fine speech patterns to 
which the young child is exposed, in itself 
offers most effective corrective measure. 

Going into the third year, I should like 
to answer Dr. Hudgins’ question as to 
whether or not we break up speech patterns 
into an analytical pattern, wherein we ap- 
proach them arbitrarily. By the third year, 
we work on the theory that correction takes 
place when it is needed. There is no need 
of analyzing the elementary speech sounds 
of young hearing children if no correction 
is needed; therefore, why should we tear 
apart the speech of a young deaf child? 

There is plenty of opportunity for ana- 
lytical correction, as you know, by the time 
the children have built up a spoken vocab- 
ulary of 200 or 300 words. If it is pur- 
poseful language, and they are going to use 
it over and over, there is continuous oppor- 
tunity and need for correction of the single 
sounds which previously we have built as a 
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semantic whole. But the separate sounds 
are always pulled out for analysis and 
treatment from the word that the child al- 
ready knows and uses. They are then put 
back immediately into position for con- 
tinued use. 

[At the request of Chairman Settles, who 
had to leave the meeting at this time, Dr. 
Rankin took the Chair. ] 

Mr. F. C. Numpers, Western Pennsyl- 
vania School: This seems to be an entirely 
new approach to methods of teaching 
speech. May I ask how many schools rep- 
resented here are using this, or perhaps 
the syllable method, or any other method 
that differs from the old, analytic method 
of teaching the single sounds? (A number 
of hands were raised.) 

Miss Lavitta Warp: We use syllables. 
I think I have never used single sounds. 
During the babbling period, with little 
children, we use all avenues; that is, the 
tactile, visual and auditory. We never use 
single sounds, but always work with syl- 
lables. 

Miss New (closing the discussion): I 
would like to say that those of you who 
have not tried giving a child a chance to 
say easy words right off; but instead have 
spent a great deal of time drilling on some- 
thing that had been previously planned for 
that day’s lesson, should give yourselves 
an opportunity to teach words that mean 
something to the child, something he wants, 
something that he can use right away. Use 
everything the child has to get those words. 
Try it, and I think all of us will be a little 
happier in speech teaching, and the child 
will be happier, too. 
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The Practical Use of Speech in Holding a Job 


By Iris Bootu 


Executive Secretary, Bureau for the Handicapped, Providence, R. 1. 


cE subject assigned has caused me 


many qualms, many hours of specu- 

lation and as much thought as my 
limited background in your special field 
affords. 

The deaf and hard of hearing form one 
of five main types of physically handi- 
capped individuals with whom we at the 
Bureau for the Handicapped have been 
dealing for the past ten years. We have 
had around 2,000 applicants for medical 
treatment, training, vocational guidance, 
case work and placement service. Of these, 
300 have been in the deaf and hard of 
hearing group. Using 75% loss or greater 
to define the deaf, of the 300, about 100 
were deaf. So you see, as far as numerical 
count is concerned, I use the term “limited” 
advisedly. As to background in relation to 
length of time, my personal experience goes 
back to 1927 when a placement department 
for the physically handicapped was set up 
in the Providence Family Welfare Society. 
There have been, in the 13-year period, 
general changes in the kind of problems 
presented by handicapped in all the main 
categories (orthopedically handicapped, 
cardiac, deaf and hard of hearing, those 
with deficient vision, and those with ar- 
rested T.B.). 

In 1927, economic conditions were such 
that in giving vocational advice and finding 
a job, one could say to the applicant, “what 
would you like to do?” One could study 
his physical limitations, his education, his 
1.Q., his previous work history, if any, and 
general personality, and then say, “Yes, 
this is possible,” or, “No, this is not pos- 
sible.” In 1927, jobs were available. 

This was changed entirely in the early 
years of depression. Not only were jobs 
not available but most applicants needed 
an immediate job because they or their 
family had to eat, had to have a place to 
sleep and had to be clothed. This change 


from long range guidance and preparation 
for the desired and suitable job to quick 
placement in a much needed job was difh- 
cult both for the placement worker and the 
applicant. 


More Skill and Training Necessary 


The second change has been the need for 
more skill and training in order to secure 
jobs. In your particular field, it meant 
that the work of schools in preparing young 
people for jobs had to be good indeed. That 
was true locally. The Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf offered excellent academic 
preparation and excellent, if limited, voca- 
tional training. A number of deaf people 
were referred to us both for placement on 
jobs and, what was more foresighted, sum- 
mer vacation training in our Pre-Industrial 
Shop. In our training shop during vaca- 
tion, we are able to give actual training 
to students, as in jewelry work, for in- 
stance, so that upon graduation they had 
an additional vocational skill with which to 
face the labor market. It seems to me in 
retrospect that the schooling and training 
offered locally has been especially good. 
It was only in the early depression years— 
1933-1936-—that we had many intelligent 
deaf persons apply for further training, 
guidance or placement. Why is this so? 
It must be that the school has been able to 
help the deaf child overcome his handicaps, 
physical, vocational and attitudinal (to coin 
a phrase) to the point where he is able to 
find his own job. The ability of the phys- 
ically handicapped person to find his own 
job seems to me to be the acme in rehabili- 
tation. 


The Attitudinal Handicap 


Now let us examine the handicaps which 
I have found to be present either in full or 
in part in all the applicants for service to 
our Bureau. This illustrates the third 
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change—the increased attitude handicap. 

Most handicapped persons coming to us 
have all the problems of the so-called nor- 
mal person, such as economic needs, emo- 
tional needs, etc. In addition to these, 
which are in themselves serious problems, 
they have a physical and vocational handi- 
cap plus a mental handicap towards them- 
selves, their family and the world in gen- 
eral. Through proper medical care and 
academic training, some persons are able 
to minimize their physical and vocational 
handicap. Many applicants, however, are 
still handicapped vocationally and by their 
mental attitudes. We are able to do a good 
deal about the vocational handicap of 
many, by training in our shops or referral 
to other proper sources of training. 


The attitude handicap is a much more 
difficult problem. People who need adjust- 
ment are those who, for a variety of rea- 
sons, are unable to cope with situations in 
which they find themselves. Such adjust- 
ment, when necessary, requires the case 
work approach and is often time consum- 
ing. 

(1). The most frequent and distressing 
type of attitude handicap is that which re- 
sults from overprotective parents. 1 might 
almost say “mothers.” The results of such 
overprotectiveness on the part of parents 
are reflected in the handicapped person’s 
attitudes. For instance he may come to the 
office accompanied by his mother, and let 
mother do all the talking. Perhaps he has 
been so catered to by his parents and fam- 
ily that he must be waited on wherever he 
goes and must be the center of attention 
in any group. Often, this type of individ- 
ual is unable to face reality. He complains 
to his parents of his treatment, and his 
parents aid and abet his attitude by taking 
his part. 

(2). Another attitude is that of the par- 
ents who, because of economic pressure, in- 
sist that their child get an immediate job. 
They either blind themselves to the fact that 
one must be qualified to hold a job or else 
are totally ignorant of such necessity. These 
parents bring constant pressure on the 
child, either directly by telling him to get 
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a job and “never mind this training stuff,” 
or by inference make the child uncomfort- 
able and upset and hence a poor subject for 
training. 

(3). A third handicap is the parent who 
refuses to recognize the physical and mental 
limitations of his child. This type of par- 
ent is eternally seeking further medical or 
vocational assistance though he must all the 
time really know his child is inadequate to 
face the work-a-day world. 


The Importance of Speech 
With those handicapped orthopedically, 


or by deficient vision or by heart trouble, 
the case worker or guidance worker has the 
common medium of speech. When the deaf 
do not have this medium their vocational 
adjustment is more difficult. Those of the 
deaf who have normal intelligence, good 
academic and vocational training, and good 
speech, are not so apt to be in need of ad- 
justment. Lip reading and speech put them 
in such a position that when they emerge 
from elementary school, further academic 
training or job adjustment follow natu- 
rally as with the hearing child. It seems 
to me the earlier the child attends a school 
for the deaf, the better. His training must 
begin before his parents, through overpro- 
tection or their own frustrations, have 
passed their attitudes on to him. The Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf admits children 
as young as three years old. Another im- 
portant feature seems to me to be the fact 
that the children are there through the 
week. A day school, it would seem to me, 
would require a large corps of case work- 
ers to interpret the child to the family in 
order that the self-sufficiency instilled by 
the school is not overcome by the family’s 
attitude at night. The school is alert to the 
attitude handicap to which | have been per- 
haps too allergic. 


The Adult Deaf 


In the deaf group we have also those 
who have been out of school some years, 
have lost initial skills and need retraining 
and “brushing up.” This is fairly simple. 
A period of testing in our Pre-Industrial 
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Shop soon shows us their abilities. They 
have to mingle with others again and must 
use lip reading and speech constantly. They 
are retrained and are not difficult to place. 

An additional problem which is the same 
now as in 1927, divides itself in two parts: 

(1). What to do about those who were 
unable to profit by the school experience 
because of low intelligence, who do not 
speak intelligibly, nor write legibly? 

(2). What to do about those who have 
no speech? 

I suspect that the first group will, as so- 
ciety advances, have more constructive at- 
tention. As it is now, we try them out; 
if they are not too low in intelligence, we 
can teach a simple repetitive process; and 
we can secure a job for them. However, 
they are the ones usually first laid off and 
last taken on by the employer. We make 
little effort to try to secure a job for sign 
users. Lack of speech and lip reading con- 
stitute a barrier either to securing or to 
holding a job under existing conditions. 
Most of the sign using deaf with whom we 
deal are not local residents or are beyond 
the age (45) when a job is readily obtain- 
able by anyone. I expect and hope that 
whoever does the job finding, say 10 years 
from now, will not come upon this problem 
of the sign using group at all. 

In this matter of obtaining a job for the 
handicapped person, the old adage holds 
good: “You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make him drink.” You can, how- 
ever, so prepare him that when he reaches 
the water, he can drink to everyone’s satis- 
faction. 

We have found locally that the employer 
is more willing to accept the deaf than any 
other group with which we deal. This is 
due to a number of factors. The deaf are 
usually able bodied physically and can do 
heavy or light work sitting oz standing. 
They can readily be trained to do a job on 
which instruction and conference work are 
at a minimum. They are able to concen- 
trate better than those with hearing and so 
do a good job. Finally, they are not, as 
they once were, difficult to get along with; 
but, through excellent school training and 
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adjustment, they make agreeable and pleas- 
ant workers. 

Educational and vocational training aid 
both in obtaining and in holding a job. 
Employers are interested in the applicant’s 
training, his appearance, his personality 
and his ability to work. The employer, we 
have found through experience, will choose 
the properly trained handicapped person 
more quickly than the untrained able 
bodied one. However, if he has to choose 
between untrained handicapped persons 
and untrained able bodied, he will choose 
the able bodied. Let us hope that the basis 
of securing jobs and keeping them in this 
democratic country of ours will not be need 
or pity or pull, but always merit. 


DISCUSSION 


By Marcarette B. HELMLE 


Special Representative for the Deaf, 
New York State Employment Service 


I have read and listened to Mrs. Booth’s 
paper with a great deal of interest. She is 
dealing with a variety of handicapped peo- 
ple. On the other hand, I work only with 
deaf people, and it is noteworthy to see 
that we have ideas in common. The sub- 
ject of her paper is, “The Practical Use of 
Speech in Holding a Job.” I doubt whether 
there is a soul in the world, here or any- 
where who won’t agree that speech is nor- 
mal and ‘advantageous to have if it can be 
acquired, and I certainly feel that every- 
thing that can be done to teach speech and 
lip reading to the deaf should be done. | 
am sure that any employment worker who 
interviews deaf persons is only too happy 
to have these applicants know speech. This 
skill is an additional asset in social contact 
which can be a vocational help if other 
job qualifications are present. 

I have found that some employment 
interviewers are very apt to send speaking 
deaf applicants to jobs, without consider- 
ing their other qualifications. That has 
sometimes proven fatal. Speech is ex- 
tremely important, and we should have it, 
but in an employment office we have a lot 
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of other things to consider as well; so I 
shall speak straight from the employment 
angle. 


The Applicant Must Have a 
Vocabulary 


First of all, a deaf applicant who comes 
to an employment office must have a vocab- 
ulary. If it is through speech and lip read- 
ing, that is fine; if not, the conversation 
must be carried on through writing, and the 
applicant must have good written language. 
For those of the deaf who have poor lan- 
guage ability, who can hardly express in 
speech or writing the kind of job they want 
or the kind of jobs they have held previ- 
ously, the entire employment process is 
more difficult. We have to find out what 
they can do, and even if we know that they 
are able to do a good job it takes them 
longer to sell the employer the idea because 
reasonable exchange of ideas is impossible. 
They have to learn the processes of a job 
through watching a demonstration, and it 
requires very close follow up to see that 
they have been able to understand instruc- 
tions. 

In the New York State Employment Ser- 
vice, we do not place or consider for place- 
ment a deaf person who cannot read and 
write well enough to understand and to be 
understood. He must be able to fill out an 
application blank and say what he can do. 


Skill and Training Are Important 


In addition to speech and lip reading or 
good written language, every applicant 
should have some skill, some training. I 
think we have, for the time being at least, 
gone past the day where the employer is 
willing to take a beginner, particularly a 
deaf beginner, and teach him all the funda- 
mentals of his trade, whatever it may be. 
Training skills and a certain amount of 
speed and ability are absolutely imperative 
if the deaf person is to be successful in 


his job. 
I note that Mrs. Booth speaks of her 
“attitudinal allergy.” I have it, too.—- 


maybe I have it even worse than she—but 
I think anyone doing employment work 
would admit as much. I am not sure it is 
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an allergy; I think it is just a plain fact 
that attitude is, from our point of view, 
even more than 75% important. I don’t 
care how good the speech, how good the lip 
reading, how good looking the person: if 
he has not the proper attitude toward work, 
toward his job—well, you can drive a 
horse to water, but you cannot make him 
drink. As Mrs. Booth says, he just does 
not “stick.” He is fired. 


Proper Attitude Essential 


And so, along with our speech training, 
we have to train the deaf person in atti- 
tudes. I don’t know how to do it in the 
class-room because I am not doing the 
school training. I am just doing the place- 
ment, and am forced to include, in that 
process, a large share of counseling which 
bears on this problem. 


In the New York State Employment Ser- 
vice, through which I work, the department 
for the deaf is maintained by three resi- 
dential schools in New York City: the 
Lexington School, the New York School, 
and St. Joseph’s School. We have an ap- 
plicant file of about 2,000. Applicants 
come from a variety of schools, and have 
varying degrees of speech and lip reading 
ability. We have some who do not speak 
well, and a few who do not speak at all. 


Training More Important than Speech 


I would like to say a word in defense of 
the group of deaf persons who have poor 
speech ability or none. We are selling 
work qualifications and personality first of 
all; and I think an employment service 
should give such persons a try at jobs. 
There are many jobs available where the 
need for communication is very slight. One 
employer in Brooklyn with whom I have 
dealt has employed 28 deaf boys. When 
we first started with him he wanted only 
those who could speak and read the lips; 
he would take nothing else. We ran out of 
good speakers and good lip readers who 
were also good sheet-metal workers and 
good welders, and that was what he wanted. 
We had a talk with him and asked him 
whether he would rather have a worker 
who could speak well or one who was 
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skilled and well adjusted to the kind of 
work he had in mind. Of course, he chose 
the applicant who had the best training. I 
am frank to admit that, in all the time I 
have worked with the deaf, I have never 
known an employer to lay off a deaf per- 
son because he could not speak. The atti- 
tude allergy business is the reason for most 
of our problems, and not speech or lip 
reading. 


Speech not All-Important 


This employer whom I have mentioned 
has a group of deaf boys—at one time he 
had 28—and another has a group of 26 
deaf girls. A few have very good speech 
and good lip reading, others do not speak 
at all, and there are others in between; but 
there seems to be no correlation as far as 
the job holding is concerned. I have known 
some of the speaking deaf to lose their 
jobs. They had speech, but they did not 
have the other things that go to make a 
good worker; so I hope Mrs. Booth will be 
able to change that sentence in her paper 
in which she says that not much can be 
done for the sign using deaf. She may 
mean the group of older deaf persons who 
refuse to speak even when they can. They 
are often very cross when asked to speak. 
In this case bad attitude is the main lia- 
bility. The others, who do not speak but 
who have reasonable written language abil- 
ity, I believe should be given considera- 
tion. In the early stages of my job I did 
not know the signs and even now when 
sign users come into our office we do not 
encourage the sign language, because the 
employer does not know the sign language. 
That is one of the very first things we have 
to tell the applicant: “If you cannot talk, 
suppose you write to me.” They know that 
I know the signs now. Perhaps their first 
lesson in job adjustment comes when I say, 
“No, I won’t sign. You must speak, be- 
cause when you go out to this employer 
you will have to talk to him or write to 
him. He does not know the sign language.” 

We must continue to work for better 
speech and lip reading. However, it is 
absolutely necessary for an individual to 
be trained in an understandable if simple 
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vocabulary. Without it, speech and lip 
reading have little value. 


Open Discussion 


CHAIRMAN RANKIN: We must say that 
skills are important in employment, and 
language is important; but our topic now 
is the relation of speech and speech reading 
ability to obtaining and holding a job. We 
have had a rather interesting experience 
in North Carolina. About three years ago 
we approached the Extension Department 
of the State College of Agriculture to ask 
them about the deaf farmers in the state— 
there are about 1,200 of them. We 
asked for a program to assist these deaf 
farmers through county agents. The State 
College people held up their hands and said, 
“We cannot do anything about them.” 


We had a meeting of the county agents 
and asked them if they could help us. 
They said, “Why, we never go out at all to 
talk to the deaf people. We cannot talk to 
them; they cannot talk to us. We just don’t 
make the effort to get in touch with them.” 


We finally got the State College to agree 
to put a man in the field jointly with a man 
we would appoint from our school. So 
Mr. O. W. Underhill, whom some of you 
know, has been working for the past three 
years with the deaf farmers in North Caro- 
lina. I recently read Mr. Underhill’s bien- 
nial report, and I am exceedingly gratified 
with the result of three years’ work. The 
deaf farmers are now in continuous contact 
with the county agents. An illustration of 
what has been accomplished is in the case 
of six young farmers who had gone to the 
farm and were having a hard time holding 
on. They were persuaded to take up poul- 
try just as a side line. Five of them have 
come through with flying colors and are 
getting along well with their poultry. The 
State Department of Poultry Industry is 
interested in these five young men and is 
giving them every encouragement, sending 
representatives to visit them and talk over 
their problems. 


Dr. Gruver: Are the agents using speech 
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in their contact with the deaf persons, or 
written language? 


Mr. Rankin: They are using speech 
wherever they can; but where they cannot 
use speech they use writing. 


Dr. Gruver: My point is, they do use 
speech when and where they can. 


Mr. RANKIN: We are getting these deaf 
people together in groups, and we have 
State College experts in poultry and tobacco 
raising meet with them. Sometimes the 
experts have to use a blackboard and do a 
great deal of writing to get the idea across. 
Mrs. Rankin, who was born and reared in 
the school, often goes down to these meet- 
ings and interprets for those who cannot 


use speech. 


Dr. Van ApesTINE: In a city so essen- 
tially industrial as Detroit, the question of 
being able to work rapidly with the hands, 
while keeping the mind on what is before 
one, rather shuts out the possibility of stop- 
ping to talk with the hands. It is either 
conversation or work, and the employee is 
paid to work; so the advantage of speech 
and lip reading, of being able to take di- 
rections through lip reading, is very great. 
Even if the speech is limited, speech is 
quicker than stopping to write out direc- 
tions. The employer will not take the time 
to produce pad and pencil and write out 
detailed instruction. He speaks quickly, 
as a rule, and the worker is supposed to 
understand. That has been proved in the 
reports I have received when checking up 
on our students who: have been trained and 
placed by the Rehabilitation Department. 
Speech and lip reading, even though the 
ability is limited, are of great advantage 
to the worker, because his hands and eyes 
are left free for his work. 


Mr. RANKIN: It is an important point. 
Dr. Van Adestine makes the point that lip 
reading is more important than speech in 
holding the job. That has been our ex- 
perience also in North Carolina. 


Miss JosEPHINE QuINN, Minnesota 
School: In Minnesota, an officer from the 
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School for the Deaf works with the State 
University and the different county agents 
to look after some of the deaf farmers. 
They have been formed in groups, and have 
been taught bee raising, chicken raising, 
and so on. 


Miss Jennie M. Henperson, Horace Mann 
School, Boston: Our State Rehabilitation 
Officer has told me some very encouraging 
things about the girls in our typewriting 
class. She said she had approached four- 
teen employment offices that engage typists 
for large firms, and she said that thirteen 
out of the fourteen had signified willing- 
ness to employ deaf typists. Of course, 
that means typing, filing, and the different 
office machines; not dictation and stenog- 


raphy. 


Mr. Rankin: I wonder if anyone has 
had any experience with a deaf person who 
has read the lips well enough to take dicta- 
tion. That is my ambition. 


Dr. GruveR: You are expecting too 
much. 


Miss ANNA B. Peck, Reinhardt School: 
We had one girl at the Reinhardt School 
who has now been in the office of the Board 
of Health for a number of years. She has 
three hearing girls working under her, and 
she takes dictation through lip reading. 


Miss Mary FE. Van Horn, New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing: | think 
it would be possible, but I think that in 
most cases you would have a dead stenog- 
rapher at the end of the day. 


Mr. Yate Crouter, Rhode Island 
School: A congenitally deaf girl who grad- 
uated from Hope High School took dicta- 
tion shorthand in her senior year and 


passed with a grade of B. 


Dr. GruverR: A very interesting survey 
was made in Pennsylvania a few years ago 
by the deaf themselves. One of the ques- 
tions they asked was, “How do you com- 
municate with your employer?” A very 
large percent reported that they commu- 
nicated almost entirely through speech. 
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Mr. Rankin: Our long experience in 
North Carolina has brought us to the real- 
ization that the person who has no language 
and no speech is at a terrific disadvantage. 
He is a problem to place. 


Dr. VAN ApesTINE: I am interested in the 
welfare of these young men and women 
who have no language, cannot write what 
they want, cannot even tell with intelligent 
gestures what they would like to do; yet 
have to live, to work and to be fed. What 
is the industrial chance for them? I sup- 
pose the welfare societies could take care of 
them, but that is hardly good citizenship— 
merely to think of placing them on relief 
as they grow older. There are untrained 
boys and girls who still have to live, and 
they are deaf or very hard of hearing. 
Where can we turn for aid in placing them 
in jobs? This is something you cannot 
laugh off or gloss over or forget. Here are 
these people in front of you—what are you 
going to do with them? 


Mrs. BootH: From the experience we 
have had with all types of the physically 
handicapped, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that in this group, as in the group of 
persons who are physically normal, there 
are persons for whom little can be done. 
There are always people with whom we, as 
citizens, can do little that is constructive. 
I think that if we reach the point where we 
recognize that fact, and turn our efforts to- 
ward those for whom we can do something 
—that is what we have to do. 


Mr. RANKIN: I might answer your ques- 
tion, Dr. Van Adestine, by describing an 
experience we had recently. A very promi- 
nent contractor agreed to take on some deaf 
boys, and then he came back and told me 
his foreman could not spend his time writ- 
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ing out everything they had to do—it was 
just impossible. I got hold of an intelligent 
young deaf man who reads the lips very well, 
and persuaded the foreman to put him on 
as a straw boss, and he began working with 
this group of deaf boys, interpreting for 
them. Now the contractor says he could 
not do without his group of deaf boys. 
That is the way—put them in groups and 
let a straw boss handle the problem. 


Dr. Gruver: Then it is —1] sifted down 
to speech and lip reading, so far as the em- 
ployer is concerned. 


Miss Mary E. Bitter, Newark, N. J., 
Day School: 1 should like to ask a question 
about employees’ insurance. I find that 
very often, when we want to help a deaf 
boy get a job, the employer says, “We can- 
not take him because we cannot get em- 
ployees’ insurance.” 


Miss HELMLE: I think we all have had 
that problem. I think it is just an excuse, 
a way out for the employer. I don’t know 
about the laws in New Jersey; but in New 
York State we have what is known as the 
second disability clause. This states that 
the employer is liable only for the accident 
that occurs at the time. For instance, if a 
one-armed man takes a job, and he loses 
his other arm, the employer is not liable 
for the loss of both arms. We also tell the 
employer that he does not list his person- 
nel under the headings “deaf,” “lame,” etc. : 
his rate of insurance depends upon the 
number of accidents—casualties—that oc- 
cur in that industry, and not by the type of 
individual employee lie has in his shop. 
He is insured for his total personnel. When 
we bring the law to his attention and show 
him that we know a little about it, then 
he at least has to think up another excuse. 
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Helping the Deaf Read the Lips of 
Their Hearing Contemporaries 


_ TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JUNE 18 
Lua M. Bruce, Supervising Teacher, Kentucky School for the Deaf, Presiding 


first speaker, Mrs. BARBARA Fair- 
CHILD MULLER, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. David Fairchild, and granddaughter 
of Alexander Graham Bell. Mrs. Muller 


said she was “just pinch-hitting” for her 


BRUCE introduced the 


mother, who was on a voyage across the 
Pacific Ocean with Dr. Fairchild, collecting 
plants. Mrs. Muller then read a talk on 
speech reading which Mrs. ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL gave before the fourth sum- 
mer meeting of the Association in 1894. 


Speech-Reading* 


By MaBet Hussarp 


HEN President Gillett asked me to 
\V write a paper on speech-reading 

for the American Association I 
said I did not see what I could say about 
it. Carrying on conversation by word of 
mouth is as natural and easy for me as to 
any hearing person. Of course I speak, 
and of course, being deaf and therefore un- 
able to read speech by ear, I read it by 
eye, and there is nothing more to be said. 
As to the how—does any one take thought 
how they see, and hear, and move? Why 
then should I examine any more closely 
the mechanism by which I see lips move 
and translate the movements into speech, 
than the mechanism by which I see trees 
move, and become conscious that the wind 
is blowing from east to west? Both are 
processes of deduction from past experience 
and knowledge. So also it is by deduction 
from past experience and knowledge that 
the hearing person comprehends a certain 
variety of sound as speech. But the process 
by which he accomplishes this is a very 
great mystery to me. I wish President 
Gillett would explain to me how he under- 


*Excerpts from “Further Contributions to the Study 
of that Subtile Art Which May Inable One With an 
Observant Eie to Heare What Any Man Speaks by 
the Moving of the Lips (Bulwer, 1648),” by Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell. (Proceedings of the Fourth 
Summer Meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 1894.) 


stands speech. How much of the process 
is mental, and how much mechanical? How 
many years did it take him to learn to com- 
prehend speech by ear, and was it difficult 
at first? How does he know that one 
sound, that can be represented by a sharper 
pointed zigzag line than another, is one 
word, instead of the other? I am afraid 
President Gillett might find some difficulty 
in making this clear to me, and I know I 
find great difficulty in trying to explain 
how I hear by eye. So much so, indeed, 
that I have been on the point several times 
of giving up the attempt in despair. The 
more smoothly a piece of machinery runs, 
the less the operator thinks or knows about 
it. My speech-reading machinery generally 
works so easily I do not pay any attention 
to it at all. It is only since President Gil- 
lett did me the honor to ask me for my 
ideas on the subject, that I have been try- 
ing to take this machinery of mine apart 
and study its mechanism. I submit now 
the results and also, though with diffidence, 
a few thoughts generally upon what the 
quaint old 17th century philosopher, John 
Bulwer, so aptly describes as “that subtile 
Art which may inable one with an obser- 
vant Eie to Heare what any man speaks by 
the moving of his lips.” 
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I presume the reason why I remember 
nothing of my first steps in speech-reading 
and articulation is due to the long period 
of mental and physical feebleness which 
followed my illness. My mother says that 
for many months I took no interest in any- 
thing and seemed to have no wants to ex- 
press, and the baby speech I had previ- 
ously possessed seemed entirely gone. Dur- 
ing all that time my mother was working, 
planning, and striving by every means in 
her power to give me back the speech I had 
lost, and to make me read her lips. She 
talked to me long before I cared to talk 
back, and gradually, I suppose, both lan- 
guage and the ability to read speech came 
together with increasing mental and physi- 
cal health. 

Looking back now, it seems to me that 
whatever method my mother, and the 
young, inexperienced girl of twenty who as- 
sisted her, pursued in my instruction, must 
have been the true and natural one, simply 
because it has left no trace on my memory. 
. . . The one item in the plan of my in- 
struction which I do remember, I believe 
impressed itself on my memory just be- 
cause it was unnatural. This was daily 
drill in writing from dictation sentences 
which our teacher read from a book. I 
always remembered it was the one lesson I 
did not like. Well, today it is no uncom- 
mon occurrence for my husband to talk 
to me perhaps half an hour at a time of 
something in which he is interested. It may 
be on the latest geographical discoveries; 
Sir Robert Ball’s “Story of the Sun”; the 
latest phase of the Hawaiian trouble; some 
abstruse scientific problem in gravitation— 
anything and everything. Very rarely do 
I have to ask him to repeat, and at the end 
I would be ready to back myself to give 
the substance of what he had said as well 
as any hearing person. But it is absolutely 
and utterly impossible for Mr. Bell to sit 
down and read me the shortest paragraph 
from the simplest book, and have me under- 
stand him without the greatest difficulty 
and strain. And what is true of Mr. Bell, 
is true of every one with whom I have held 
communication. I have therefore learned 
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to read the lips, not because of the drill in 
dictation, but in spite of it. I am con- 
vinced, therefore, that the drill was a waste 
of time. 

With this exception, I cannot remember 
that any special exercises were set to teach 
me speech-reading. I just grew into it 
naturally—just as a hearing child grows 
into the knowledge of hearing speech—by 
perpetual practice. 

The method of instruction pursued by 
my mother and teacher—pioneers in a new 
world of effort, as truly as Columbus him- 
self—was essentially the same as that pur- 
sued with my two younger hearing sisters. 
In fact, we were taught together and I re- 
member no difference being made between 
us. Very early books were placed in my 
hands and I became passionately fond of 
reading. I did not care to romp and play 
out of doors, all I wanted was to curl up 
in some quiet corner and read—all day long 
if allowed. My father’s library was well 
stocked and I had almost free range. When 
eleven years old I delighted in reading such 
books as Jane Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs,” 
and before I was thirteen I had read 
through, with intense interest, Motley’s 
“Rise of the Dutch Republic,” most of 
Prescott’s histories, several large volumes 
of the civil war, books of travel, as well 
as all the stories and novels I could get 
hold of. We went abroad for three years 
when I was twelve, and my mother made a 
point of giving me all the histories and his- 
torical novels she could find of the places 
we visited. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon this 
reading of mine because upon it rests all 
my success in speech-reading. 

I have looked back over my life; I have 
taken apart my speech-reading apparatus; 
I have thought carefully over all my ex- 
periences; and the result at which I have 
arrived is that not only is success in speech- 
reading dependent upon reading—or, rath- 
er, on the extensive and intimate knowl- 
edge of language imparted by reading— 
but that speech-reading is impossible to any 
useful extent without it. 
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Speech-reading is the systemized result 
of practice: 


I. In selecting the right word from a 
large assortment of possible words. 

II. In grasping the meaning of what is 
said from a few words, or even parts of 
those words, recognized here and there. 

There is a very large number of words 
which are alike to the eye. In fact, it is 
possible to see resemblances between al- 
most every word and a dozen others. It is 
therefore necessary that there should be an 
intimate knowledge of a large number of 
words, from which to select the probable 
word used by the speaker. 

The art of speech-reading consists in 
seeking to grasp the meaning of what is 
said as a whole. It is quite possible to read 
word by word, mechanically, from the 
speaker’s lips, but it is the slowest, most 
uninteresting, and most difficult method of 
speech reading. The power of grasping 
meanings as wholes, and the habit of select- 
ing the right word from the knowledge of 
resemblances, results in understanding as 
surely and a thousand times more rapidly 
than by the mechanical word by word 
deciphering. 

Few, even of the most precise speakers, 
give to each word its full value. Words are 
more or less slurred over and run together, 
so that really there are few properly pro- 
nounced words for the speech-reader to see. 
Consequently, if one is to go out into the 
world and read the ordinary careless half- 
uttered speech of the generality of man- 
kind, it is necessary to cultivate the habit 
of going as straightly as possible to the 
point, and bothering as little as may be 
about the exact words used. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred this is all that is 
required. My practice is to allow a talker 
to go on with what he is saying, even if 
not one word is understood, in the hope 
that before the end a word or two may be 
recognized which will, as it were, throw a 
flood of light upon the whole speech, ren- 
dering past words intelligible. In this way, 
it is often possible for me to understand 
the long story of a person whose short re- 
marks are hard to follow. 
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People unaccustomed to conversation 
with speech-readers sometimes seem to 
think that the converse of this is true; that 
they must talk in short, jerky sentences, 
using as few words as possible. Of course 
this, by reducing to a minimum the num- 
ber of words out of which the speech-reader 
may hope to cull one or two with which to 
decipher the meaning, only increases the 
difficulty of comprehension. 


Words of many syllables are more readi- 
ly understood than short ones, for the same 
reason that sentences, as wholes, are more 
comprehensible than single words; there is 
more to take hold of. 


Many people have the idea that in order 
to be understood by a speech-reader they 
must speak more slowly, and open their 
mouths wider. Up to a certain point, and 
with some people, I find it true that slower 
and more distinct articulation is an advan- 
tage, but beyond that point slowness of ut- 
terance is a distinct hindrance to compre- 
hension, while the unnatural opening of the 
mouth is almost prohibitive of conversa- 
tion. 


Bulwer’s “Art” is as truly an art as any 
other. There are grades in it, as in others, 
and special talents are required to attain 
great proficiency in it. An active, alert 
mind constantly on the qui vive to receive 
impressions; keen as a razor in reaching 
the salient point of things; bright sharp 
eyes that see everything and let nothing es- 
cape, are qualifications for attaining a high 
degree of proficiency in the art, and these, 
however many other nice things I may 
have, are not mine. The best system of edu- 
cation without special talent will not create 
a Michael Angelo, but it may make a very 
good, practical artist, who can do suffi- 
ciently good work to support himself and 
his family in comfort. So, without any 
special inherent fitness for speech-reading, 
I have attained sufficient skill to serve all 
practical purposes. My father and mother, 
my husband and children, my relatives and 
friends, and my servants, all talk to me, and 
I at least have never felt that there was any 
bar to the fullest and freest communication 
between the immediate members of my fam- 
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ily and myself. The occasion when one of 
them has to use paper and pencil are of 
the rarest, perhaps once a month, to spell 
some unfamiliar word or name. .. . 

In conclusion, I would offer, as the con- 
tribution of a disciple of John Bulwer, the 
following propositions: 

1. That speech-reading is essentially an 
intellectual exercise; the mechanical part 
performed by the eye in tracing the move- 
ments of the mouth, although necessary, is 
entirely subsidiary. 

2. That speech-reading is practically im- 
possible without a good and readily avail- 
able colloquial knowledge of vernacular 
language. 

3. That while speech-reading is prac- 
tically impossible without a vernacular 
knowledge of language, that alone is not 
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sufficient. The mind has to be trained to 
use this knowledge instantly and auto- 
matically, and this training is possible only 
through constant and persistent practice. 

4. That the aim of the speech-reader 
should be to grasp a speaker’s meaning as 
a complete whole, and not attempt to de- 
cipher it word by word or even sentence by 
sentence. 

5. That speech-readers should be encour- 
aged to take advantage of every possible 
aid to reach the speaker’s meaning, such as 
any hearing person would employ in con: 
versation with another; viz,—expressions 
of emotion, etc.,—and finally :— 

6. That to those to whom the doors of 
sound are closed, the acquisition of the 
“Subtile Art” is worth, and well repays, 
every possible effort to attain. 


Giving Our Children Speech Reading 
Which They Can Use at Home 


By EstHer C. Howes 
Parker High School, Chicago 


‘6 HAT the best and wisest parent 
W rast for his own child, that 
must be the community want for 
all of its children,”! said John Dewey. 
How can we give all of our children speech 
reading which they can use at home with 
the same degree of confidence and success 
that Mrs. Bell enjoyed? It is not difficult 
to improve the performance of a few su- 
perior pupils, but in order to raise the 
achievement level of the entire group, 
teaching must become a science as well 
as an art. We must know what skills 
are required in speech reading; what teach- 
ing materials are best adapted to the de- 
velopment of these skills; what methods 
are most efficient; and what tests will be 
reliable measures of progress. 


In 1894 Mrs. Mabel Hubbard Bell said 


1John Dewey. The School and Society, P. 19 The 
University of Chicago Press, 1900. 


that three skills are needed in reading 
speech: the intimate knowledge of lan- 
guage which can only be acquired by wide 
and extensive reading; the ability to select 
the right word, instantaneously and auto- 
matically, from the large number of words 
that look alike to the eye; and the ability to 
recognize a word here and there and let the 
mind fill in the gaps. 

Today, instruction in reading English or 
a foreign language makes definite provision 
for the development of three skills: com- 
prehension of meaning; instant recognition 
of a basic vocabulary of sight words; and 
a silent reading rate which exceeds the rate 
of oral reading. 

Growth in reading comprehension is in 
direct proportion to the amount of intel- 
ligent reading which is done on a wide 
variety of subjects. 
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A Basic Vocabulary 


A colossal amount of work has gone into 
the selection of a basic vocabulary. We 
have the word lists of Thorndike, Ayres, 
Gates and many others; and we have a list 
of those words found most frequently in all 
languages; but the most recent development 
is the recognition that, as far as children 
are concerned, the use of a word is as sig- 
nificant as its form. Thorndike and Lorge* 
have been working since 1934 on the anal- 
ysis of five million running words, to de- 
termine the frequency with which various 
meanings have become attached to indi- 
vidual words. For instance, do we use the 
word rule most often to indicate a twelve 
inch measuring stick, the golden rule, the 
reign of a king, or a mathematical prin- 
ciple? The significance of this study lies in 
the fact that the various concepts or mean- 
ings of words are to be listed in the order 
of their importance, and reading instruc- 
tion is to provide definite training in the 
selection of the right meaning for the large 
number of words that look alike to the eye. 


Do we ever glance over a newspaper, 
recognize a few words here and there and 
feel that we have the gist of the news? One 
characteristic of expert readers was dis- 
covered when the eye movements of su- 
perior, average and poor readers were 
photographed and compared. The results 
of this study proved that in rapid silent 
reading the superior reader actually sees 
only three or four words in a line. He is 
not engaged in word by word deciphering. 
He skims along at the rate of from two hun- 
dred to six hundred words a minute, recog- 
nizing words here and there, and emerging 
with a clear conception of the content. 


Reading Print and Reading Speech 


In reading speech and in reading printed 
materials, three skills are required: The in- 
timate knowledge of language and com- 
prehension of meaning, which grows with 
wide reading; instant recognition of a basic 
vocabulary and the ability to select the 


The National Conference on Research in English. 
Vocabulary Problems in the Elementary School, P. 11. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1939. 
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right meaning for the large number of 
words that look alike to the eye; the ability 
to read rapidly by recognizing words here 
and there while the mind fills in the gaps. 

The fact that the analysis of speech read- 
ing, deduced from actual, first hand experi- 
ence half a century ago, is so very similar 
to the analysis of reading, deduced from 
the findings of scientific research years 
later, would indicate that these two fields 
of reading are related and that we do have 
an absolutely correct statement of the skills 
required in reading speech. 

Now the question is, how can we develop 
these skills? If it is true that reading and 
speech reading are related arts, requiring 
essentially the same skills, it is possible 
that some of the techniques used in the 
teaching of reading may be used to advan- 
tage in the teaching of speech reading. 


Carefully Constructed Material 


How is the instant recognition of a basic 
vocabulary developed by teachers of read- 
ing? This is largely accomplished by the 
use of very carefully constructed reading 
materials. The foreword to one modern 
preprimer states, “In this 45-page text only 
49 new words are presented; 92% are in 
standard word lists. No page offers more 
than two new words. The average number 
of repetitions is ten.”* This same rigid vo- 
cabulary control continues through the 
grades. In a sixth grade reader we find 
this statement, “The vocabulary has been 
painstakingly scrutinized, both with regard 
to the quality of the words and the range 
of vocabulary. The authors believe that 
reading fluency is often broken down by 
needless textual hazards which may be re- 
moved by careful editing.* 

The gradual introduction, and the con- 
stant recurrence of a basic vocabulary is a 
technique which has proved indispensable 
in the teaching of reading. If we want to 
give our children speech reading which 
they can use at home, we should adopt this 
same technique, in order to discover and 


38Grace E. Storm, Nip and Tuck. Chicago: Lyons 
and Carnahan, 1939. 

‘Elson Basic Readers—Book 6. 
Foresman and Company. 
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teach the words used in ordinary conver- 
sation. 


An Analysis of Unrehearsed 
Conversations 

One preliminary investigation of this 
vocabulary has been completed. Electric 
recordings were made of the unrehearsed 
conversations of groups of children and 
adults. These conversations were then typed 
and studied. An analysis showed that of 
the 35,000 phrases recorded, 15,000 began 
with one of ten words, and 27,000 began 
with one of fifty words. The repetition of 
eleven words constituted one-fourth of the 
total 177,000 words recorded, and the repeti- 
tion of 220 words constituted three-fourths 
of these words. A relatively small number 
of words forms the skeleton or framework 
of speech. If this investigation can be 
carried far enough to establish a stand- 
ardized list of those words and phrases 
used most often in speech, it should con- 
tribute as much to the development of 
speech reading ability as other word lists 
have contributed to the improvement of 
reading. Graded speech reading materials, 
and valid tests to measure speech reading 
ability cannot be constructed until a word 
list such as this has been standardized. 


Everything Hinges on Ability to Read 


A hearing child is not taught to read 
until he speaks fluently, and has attained 
the mental maturity which develops with a 
normal comprehension of language. The 
reason for this is that a hearing child can 
acquire language more easily through the 
ear than through the eye. If we wish to 
adopt this same principle, we should give 
language to our children in the form which 
they can comprehend most easily. The 
clearest and most definite form in which 
language can be presented to a deaf child 
is the printed form. For this reason, a deaf 
child’s achievement in reading should al- 
ways be in advance of his achievement in 
speech and speech reading. 

Throughout the primary grades, oral 
reading is stressed in order to make cer- 
tain that each pupil has a correct concept 
of every printed word presented. This 
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same advantage may be gained by giving 
each pupil a typed copy of every speech 
reading lesson. In this way, each child 
can instantly check his own response. The 
most efficient methods of instruction aim to 
avoid guessing, confusion, or the fixing of 
wrong concepts. In order to make certain 
that each pupil has a correct concept of 
every speech reading lesson presented, 
achievement in reading should be in ad- 
vance of achievement in speech reading. 

The spoken vocabulary is much smaller 
than the vocabulary used in printed mate- 
rials. We all comprehend thousands of 
words we never think of using in ordinary 
speech. For this reason a deaf child’s 
achievement in reading must go far beyond 
his achievement in speech and speech read- 
ing. It is as inconsistent to refuse to allow 
our children to read material which they 
can neither speak nor speech read, as it 
would be to refuse to allow hearing chil- 
dren to speak words which they can neither 
read, write, nor spell. 


A Colloquial Vocabulary Is Important 


If all of our deaf children are ever to 
attain the mental maturity which develops 
with a normal comprehension of language, 
they must learn to read intelligently. If all 
of our children are ever to attain good 
speech and accurate speech reading, the 
teaching of these two subjects must be con- 
centrated upon the small vocabulary ac- 
tually used in speech. 

As Mrs. Bell pointed out, speech reading 
is fundamentally a language problem. Read- 
ing is fundamentally a language problem. 
Reading and speech reading are closely 
related arts requiring essentially the same 
skills. Exhaustive scientific research has 
brought about great improvement in the 
teaching of reading. If some of the im- 
proved methods of reading instruction can 
be adapted to the teaching of speech read- 
ing, and if our efforts can be streamlined, 
so that they are directed toward the mas- 
tery of minimal essentials, then we can 
give all of our children speech reading 
which they can use at home with con- 
fidence and success. 
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DISCUSSION 


By Sarau Lewis 
Beverly School for the Deaf 


Miss Howes raises some pertinent ques- 
tions in her very interesting paper. She 
discusses three of these questions quite 
fully, but touches only lightly on another— 
how to measure the ability of the children 
to read speech at home. We agree with 
Miss Howes that this cannot be done scien- 
tifically and accurately until we have an- 
swered in some measure the first questions 
raised. In the meantime, though, we should 
take some practical steps to help the chil- 
dren. 

If closer cooperation can be established 
with the parents of our pupils, we can un- 
derstand better the home environment of 
each individual child, and the parents can 
understand more fully the procedures we 
use in school, and adapt them to home con- 
ditions. This parent-teacher association 
idea is doubtless well worked out now in 
all the day schools, but it is far from being 
general in the residential schools of the 
country. It is a particularly difficult thing 
to do in the residential schools located in 
large states. Some sort of workable plan 
must be devised so that there may be a 
freer exchange of ideas, comparison of re- 
sults obtained, and mutual assistance given. 

We should also make a greater effort to 
have our pupils read the lips of those not 
accustomed to the deaf. Perhaps we do not 
realize how dependent the children are upon 
us until they look helplessly to us for aid 
when someone they do not know happens 
to speak to them. What they need in this 
case is definitely not aid from their teach- 
ers, but many more such experiences to 
give them greater self reliance. 

The non-English speaking home is a 
great problem. Children from such homes 
must necessarily rely on someone else as a 
go-between. In most cases there are broth- 
ers or sisters who attend school and learn 
English there. I knew of one foreign-born 
mother who learned English with her little 
deaf child, word by word, and phrase by 
phrase. The deaf child even helped the 
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mother with her pronunciation. That case, 
however, was exceptional. Another all too 
common problem is the home where the 
parents are deaf, and where no effort is 
made to talk in the home, where signs are 
the exclusive means of communication. 
Deaf children from such homes as these are 
doubly handicapped. 

After all our speech-reading-in-the-home 
problems have been solved, and brought 
down to a scientific basis for testing, we 
must measure the results, not in the school- 
room, but in the home, itself, with the in- 
terested assistance of the parents. To this 
end I plead for a better understanding and 
closer cooperation between us as teachers 
and the parents of our pupils. 


Open Discussion 


Miss JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, V olta Bu- 
reau: I should .like to ask Miss Howes 
whether any active steps are being taken, 
so far as she knows, to begin the standard- 
ization of such a program as she suggested 
was necessary? Is anything being done in 
Chicago like that? 

Miss Howes: As I say, this preliminary 
investigation of 177,000 words has been 
made. 

Miss TIMBERLAKE: How and where are 
you going? 

Miss Howes: As I said, they are making 
these phonograph records of these groups 
of children and adults. Now, the question 
is, how far will we have to carry it in order 
to have an absolutely standard list to be 
sure that these are the words that are ac- 
tually used in a larger field? I think there 
were some 250 individuals who contributed 
conversations to the making of those rec- 
ords. 

I believe it is Mr. Thorndike’s suggestion 
that in order to standardize 1,000 words, 
one-half million words, running words, 
must be counted—that is, in printed mate- 
rials—and I suppose the same number 
would hold good for this spoken vocab- 
ulary, so we have quite a way to go before 
it is standardized, if that is true. 

Mempser: Could you tell us where that 
list of 220 words could be secured? 
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Miss Howes: | have it and I will be 
glad to give it to anyone who wishes it. 

Mr. THompson: Are words like repeat, 
repeated, repetition, counted as three sepa- 
rate words or as one word? That is, 
would the varying forms of one word be 
counted separately ? 

Miss Howes: Plurals were counted sepa- 
rately. Boy and boys would be two sepa- 
rate words. 

Mr. THompson: How can you check the 
correct mental concept of a deaf child from 
a reading lesson? 

Miss Howes: In highschool I use a typed 
list or typed copy, giving each pupil a copy. 
I handle 52 children a day, and I must find 
the most efficient method possible. The 
children are from all grades and from all 
varieties of background. Some have been 
in the department for the deaf all their 
school lives; some are hard of hearing and 
have never had any speech reading. One 
girl who came in last September had lost 
her hearing completely just two weeks be- 
fore she entered school. You see, we have 
a great many problems to consider, and in 
order to be sure that each one is getting 
the most he possibly can from each lesson 
I give the pupils typed copies of the sen- 
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tences to be read in the speech reading 
class; and each sentence is numbered. [| 
read these sentences out of order and ask 
the pupils to identify them by repeating the 
number of the sentence. Thus I can check 
each pupil’s response instantly, and if he 
gives the wrong number I can correct him, 

Mr. THompson: Suppose a deaf child 
should read in Robinson Crusoe, “The raft 
was put together with great pains.” Now, 
how am I to know that the child is not 
getting the idea that the wood hurt when 
it was put together, rather than the idea 
that the raft was put together carefully? 

Miss Howes: I think you would have to 
demonstrate the putting things together 
with great pains—give him variety in the 
use of that expression—wouldn’t you? 

Mr. THompson: I’m asking you. 

Miss Howes: That is the way I would 
do it. I would plan some manipulation 
of the different materials that make up 
some object which required a great deal of 
trouble to put together. I would tell him I 
was putting it together with great pains; 
and then by way of contrast I would put to- 
gether something that went together in- 
stantly, and say it did not require great 
pains. 


Lip Reading as a Means, of Social and 
Occupational Adjustment 
By Mary E. Bitter, Head Teacher, Newark, N. J., Day School 


to me solely as it applies to those who 

have been deaf from infancy or early 
childhood, and educated in schools for 
the deaf. The problem of the deafened 
adult is an entirely separate one. 

Last year at a meeting at which I ad- 
dressed the superintendent and principals 
of Newark on the education of the deaf, 
the superintendent commented, possibly 
somewhat cynically, that one common 
characteristic of “special” teachers was 
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their unbounded enthusiasm. Thank good- 
ness for the criticism—may we always de- 
serve it! However, I sometimes fear that 
in our enthusiasm and zeal for our own pet 
theories and explorations, we are apt to 
treat our pupils as guinea-pigs, as subjects 
for experimentation, and if possible, as 
proofs of the rightness of our contentions. 

I have been anxious to avoid this _ atti- 
tude, and so, while I am personally thor- 
oughly convinced that lip-reading is of in- 
estimable value in the social and occupa- 
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tional adjustment of the deaf, | decided to 
let some of the deaf speak for themselves, 
knowing that there were probably many 
of them who might not agree with me. I 
therefore wrote to a number of our former 
pupils (choosing at random among those 
whose present addresses I knew) asking 
them to ignore my feelings entirely and 
to give me their evaluation of lip-reading. 


Opinions of the Deaf Themselves 


I am going to read you some excerpts 
from their answers. 


M. Z.—Totally deaf at nine years, gradu- 
ated from high school and N. J. Law 
School. 


I assure you that I have found the ability to 
read the lips of immense help to me in my busi- 
ness and social contacts. 

My proficiency has made it possible to read peo- 
ple’s lips so well that I have rarely found it 
necessary to have them write things down, al- 
though this is sometimes necessary because of 
the inability of the person to speak in a natural 
or fluent manner. 

However important speech reading may be in 
the education of a deaf person, I for one be- 
lieve that greater emphasis should be placed 
upon vocational training as offering the deaf 
the only means of escape from economic slavery. 
A self-supporting deaf person is a greater as- 
set to himself and his community. 


A. N.—Congenitally deaf, graduated 
from our 8th grade. 

I have been with the hearing people at all 
times, seldom going ‘around with the deaf. Lip 
reading to me is very important as a great help 
in business, for I am a salesman. Meeting 
other deaf who do not talk well enough tempted 
me to sign but very few educated deaf who can 
read the lips of the hearing people have a fu- 
ture ahead, because they have no trade. I be- 
lieve a trade is more important to the deaf than 
lip-reading. You see, Miss Biller, I prefer that 
our school should have both trades and lip- 
reading. 

F. L.—Congenitally deaf, graduated from 
academic high school and McDowell School 
of Fashion, no tutoring. 

I use speech-reading 100 per cent of the time 
in my business and social contacts. 

M. B.—Congenitally deaf, graduated 
from our 8th grade. 


I use speech-reading most of the time because 
it is very seldom that I am with a deaf crowd. 
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Of course, 1 have to use my sign language with 
the deaf who are not interested in speech-read- 
ing. I seem to get along more easily with hear- 
ing people than with the deaf people, for I am 
not good at reading sign language and hand- 
spelling. (Too fast for me to understand.) 

I couldn’t have got my job about six years ago 
if it were not for lip reading and speech. That 
is what I am thankful for. My speech-reading 
is a very important part of my life. 


E. K.—Congenitally deaf, graduated 
from our 8th grade, two years in high 
school. 


I am writing you the truth in my letter. Last 
February I got a job in Elizabeth in a factory. 
There are about twenty girls working in that fac- 
tory. They talked to me with their lips and 
not in the sign language. I understood them 
perfectly and could read their lips very well. 

Now I have another job in another factory. 
There are three girls and myself working there. 
One of the girls is deaf. Her name is Susie. 
When I first began in this job, the floor-lady used 
to write on a piece of paper to me. Susie could 
not understand the floor-lady very well when 
she talked with her lips. Therefore, when I 
started working there, she thought I could not 
understand lip-reading. After a while she saw 
that I could understand her without her writing 
on a piece of paper. Now she doesn’t write to 
me, but talks to me with her lips. We under- 
stand each other very well. 


G. H.—Congenitally deaf, graduated 
from our 8th grade. 

When I am working, I read people’s lips all the 
time and I understand them very well. With my 
deaf friends, we often use signs as this seems 
to be quicker for those who have little speech. 


H. H.—Congenitally deaf, graduated 
from our 8th grade. 

Well, the dear school has not wasted its time 
in educating me in its method of lip-reading and 
speech. I do know I still am good at lip-read- 
ing but, although I still try to improve my speech, 
I can not vouch for its being perfect. 

I get along quite well with my employer and 
co-workers. My employer once remarked to me 
that she could not use the deaf mute who came 
in to apply for a job because she could not lip- 
read. 

That’s true because in my work my employer 
has to speak to me often. 

As for social contacts, I speak to those who 
can lip-read and use the manual sign method 
with those who can not. I can safely say I am 
more at home with the lip-reading method than 
the manual sign method. 
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F. S.—Congenitally deaf, graduated 
from Gallaudet College. 


I am happy to state that I find speech read- 
ing a real blessing most of the time in all of my 
social contacts, and in fact I do believe I enjoy 
myself much more than the average deaf per- 
son in a hearing company; at least I do not ex- 
perience any feelings of being socially ill at ease 
as the deaf at large are naturally prone to in 
hearing gatherings and socials. 

Here in school, where I am employed, orders 
and instructions are given orally, and though I 
cannot claim I understand orally very well the 
first time, signs are seldom resorted to. You 
understand, titles of books and names of authors 
are not quite easy to “read.” 

But, frankly, I cannot depend too much on 
speech reading when it comes to business con- 
tacts, mostly with strangers and folks unacquaint- 
ed with the deaf. More often than not, I request 
them to write, in order that we may converse 
right to the point and intelligently, not haphaz- 
ardly and apparently absurdly. I do the speak- 
ing, if I am understood without due wearing and 
tearing of the listener’s nerves. Moreover, writ- 
ing, instead of trying to speech read and guess, 
is preferred when I am most anxious to avoid 
any possible misunderstandings on my part, and 
also to spare the other party the exasperation 
of being confronted with repeated “What?”— 
“Sorry, I did not get you,” or “No,” when the 
answer should be affirmative, or vice versa, and 
any more apparently absurd queries forthcom- 
ing from one who is not certain of what it’s all 
about. 


S. T.—Small amount of residual hearing, 
graduated from high school and Rutgers 
University. 

Personally I don’t use lip reading as much as 
I should, because I want to use even the little 
hearing I have. 

But in using it I find I can read the lips of 
people who speak with low voices better than 
those who shout. 

However, I wouldn’t be able to understand 
strangers at all if I could not read lips. It 
helps me in my business of selling eggs. I talk 
to my customers and get my orders mostly by 
lip reading. I never wear my hearing-aid at that 
time. Lip reading is not a great deal of help 
to me in the movies unless the action is slow 
or a familiar expression is used. 


L. P.—Small amount of residual hear- 
ing, graduated from our 8th grade. 

To tell you the truth my employer and fellow 
workers do not know that I am semi-deaf at all. 
I have been getting along fine with my speech 
and lip-reading and I hardly use the sign language 
at all unless I am forced to do so with some 
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deaf friends that cannot hear or understand lip 
reading. 

D. J.—Congenitally deaf, graduated from 
8th grade, N. Y.C. 


I can lip-read any language that I know but 
hearing people are afraid to talk to us. 


Now with these assurances from the deaf 
themselves that lip-reading is intensely 
valuable, if not wholly essential in their 
social and occupational adjustment, we are 
confronted with two obligations: to see that 
every pupil who leaves our school is an ex- 
pert lip-reader, and to assure him of op- 
portunities to use this ability in his social 
and occupational life. | 


How Shall We Produce Lip Readers? 


How can our schools produce expert lip- 
readers? 

First: By making and keeping the child 
speech-minded from his earliest days, pro- 
moting and encouraging all possible con- 
tacts with hearing children in home-life, 
friendships, organizations, camps, ete. 
Time does not allow me to discuss details, 
but in passing I would state that it is with 
this idea in mind that we have no scout 
organizations in our school, our children 
preferring to belong to troops in their own 
neighborhoods where they associate and 
compete with and often excel their hearing 
friends. 

Second: By systematic, scientific teach- 
ing and, use of the Northampton vowel and 


consonant charts throughout the child’s en- 


tire school life so that he may use as a tool 


in lip-reading an intelligent comprehension 


of the mechanics of speech. Provided this 
procedure is scrupulously followed, the 
mentally normal deaf child has little or no 
difficulty with lip-reading per se. 

Third: By giving the child language, 
more language and still more language—a 
large, practical, every-day vocabulary of 
conversational and colloquial expressions— 
the language of the man on the street. Again 
I quote the deaf: Marie Lukens, a student 
in the Pasadena Junior College, says in an 
article in the Sierra Educational News, 
“Out of her rich background the teacher 
made words come alive. I became acquaint- 
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ed with words and more words. That, | 
think, is our severest handicap. The nor- 
mally hearing person has no idea how 
much of his vocabulary comes almost un- 
consciously by repeated hearing of words 
that we don’t know at all.” 

How can we assure the deaf of opportu- 
nities to use their lip-reading in their so- 
cial and occupational life? 


Parents Are Important 


First: By establishing a closer coopera- 
tion between parents and school. Notes 
from teachers to parents regarding inter- 
esting events in school, frequent school vis- 
its on the part of the parents, and a good 
P.T.A. help in accomplishing this coopera- 
tion. We have found our P.T.A. of great 
value. We have only three or four meet- 
ings a year but hold them in the evenings 
when fathers as well as mothers can attend. 
We have made a practice of having for our 
programs demonstrations of school work 
rather than outside speakers. These dem- 
onstrations and the discussions that follow 
them have done much to develop and 
strengthen the understanding between par- 
ents and children and have awakened the 
parents to the possibilities of speech and 
lip-reading. 


We Must Educate the Public 


Second: We must make more systematic 
effort to educate the public, especially em- 
ployers, as to the potentialities and limita- 
tions of lip-reading. I confess that except 
for “talking shop” on all possible occasions 
and approaching employers and agencies in 
behalf of individuals, we of the Newark 
School have done little in this respect. 


However, we feel justified in passing 
the responsibility of organized publicity 
and propaganda to the vocational schools. 
Ours is an elementary school. Our gradu- 
ates have not finished their schooling when 
they leave us. We undertake only to pre- 
pare them to go on to high or vocational 
schools, according to their trends and abili- 
ties. Surely, if we turn them out with a 
high degree of proficiency in lip-reading 
we have greatly contributed to that nor- 
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mality which is as essential as any technical 
skill to their success in educational, social 
and occupational contacts in a hearing 
world. 


DISCUSSION 


By Marcaret BopycomsB 
Dean, Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 


Appearing last on this very interesting 
program leaves very little for me to say, as 
I heartily agree with Miss Biller that in 
considering the social and occupational ad- 
justment of the deaf and hard of hearing 
you can scarcely separate speech and lip- 
reading because of their close relationship. 
Therefore, the excellent papers presented 
this morning have a direct bearing on the 
subject under discussion this afternoon. 

Like Miss Biller, I thought that I, too, 
would turn to the deaf themselves to get 
their opinions as to the real value of speech 
and lip-reading in the occupational world. 


A Survey of 258 Graduates 


From a survey made of the graduates of 
our school a number of years ago, the fol- 
lowing table, based on 258 replies, is rather 
significant: 


Q. Have your speech and lip-reading help- 
ed you in your daily work? 


Boys Girls Total 

A little _. 5 2 7 
5 24 


Q. Can you communicate with strangers by 
means of speech and lip-reading? 


Boys Girls Total 

‘Alittle.. 23 12 35 
19 6 25 


From a survey of the deaf in Pennsyl- 
vania made by the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Advancement of the Deaf: 


Q. Does Lip-reading aid you? 


Partly 8 


- 
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Q. How do you communicate with your 


employer? 

A. Writing 128 
Writing and lip- reading 69 
Speech and PIE 73 
Signs _. 4 
Writing and | signs 2 


From these answers, it would seem that 
the majority of our pupils feel that speech 
and lip-reading are valuable assets in their 
occupational adjustment, but we must also 
take into consideration the group men- 
tioned this morning, that is, those who 
leave school with poor speech and who 
lack the ability to read the lips to any great 
extent. On the other hand, pupils of this 
type have been known to improve after 
leaving school simply because they have, 
of necessity, had to use speech and lip- 
reading in order to get along at all. 

Such a case was brought to my attention 
this spring when the foreman of a pattern 
shop in which one of our former pupils 
has been successfully employed for several 
years remarked, “We think Mike speaks 
and reads the lips much better now than 
when he came to us.” Of course, we know 
that the men in the shop had grown accus- 
tomed to Mike’s speech, and he, in turn, 
had become accustomed to reading their 
lips. Nevertheless, it showed that a slow, 
plodding boy with courage and persever- 
ance had been able to make himself under- 
stood. 


He Wanted to Talk to a Policeman 


Many of us know Mr. Ellis Lit, whose 
ability to speak and read the lips can 
hardly be surpassed, and I feel sure that 
he would not mind my repeating a story 
which he told about himself, because it is 
so significant at this time. 

While out walking one day when he was 
a very small boy just learning to speak. 
he happened to see a hearing boy about his 
size having a jolly time talking to a big. 
fat policeman. He decided that he would 
talk to the policeman, but to his keen dis- 
appointment he was not very successful. 
He made up his mind then and there that 
some day he, too. would be able to carry 
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on a conversation with a policeman or any- 
one else whom he chanced to meet. 

Whether this was his first incentive or 
not, in his travels far and wide Mr. Lit has 
never hesitated to talk to strangers and it 
is safe to say he has always been successful 
in making himself understood. It is prob- 
ably this attitude that has been largely re- 
sponsible for the ease with which he speaks 
and reads the lips. 

Of equal importance with the necessity 
of stressing the right attitude toward the 
job and employer as brought out in the dis- 
cussion this morning, is the necessity for 
more and greater emphasis on speech and 
lip-reading in as many situations out of 
school as possible. In other words, give 
our pupils the courage to try, even though 
they are not always understood. 


General Discussion 


Mr. Donatp Caziarc, Pennsylvania 
School: Something that Miss Biller said 
about scouting touches on rather a sensi- 
tive spot. At our school (Mt. Airy) we 
have four Scout troops, with a total of more 
than 100 members. I think that we proba- 
bly have one of the largest Scouting pro- 
grams for deaf pupils in the country. I 
believe Miss Biller was referring to day 
schools when she said that Scouting should 
be carried on outside the school. May I 
ask how many of your boys are Scouts? 


Miss Bitter: It would be hard for me to 
say offhand. At one time about nine or 
ten of our boys joined a troop, and they 
were formed into their own patrol, with 
one of their own number as captain of the 
patrol. Later he was Assistant Scoutmaster 
for the whole troop. The Scoutmaster was 
interested in forming another troop, and 
he and the head of the Scout organization 
in Newark came to the school and talked 
to the pupils to find out if the boys wanted 
to form another troop. At that time we 
found that many already belonged to dif- 
ferent troops. Our classes average eight 
to a class, and of this number two or three 
belonged to some Scout troop—often the 
troop of their church; or perhaps a deaf 
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boy belonged to the troop his hearing 
brother had joined, or something like that. 
They did not want to form another patrol; 
they all seemed to want to stay where they 
were. 

I was approached about having a Girl 
Scout troop, and again we found that the 
girls who would be most interested in 
Scouting had already joined troops of hear- 
ing girls, and that none of them wanted to 
leave the troops they belonged to, to form 
a school troop. Of course, we have only 
125 children in our school, and they are 
drawn from a large area. It would not 
be very easy to have a troop and get them 
together for ‘meetings unless it were in 
school hours, and we cannot spare any 
more school hours for anything. 


Mr. Caziarc: At the Pennsylvania School 
the boys have shown considerable inter- 
est in camping and outside activities with 
hearing Scouts; and although we have a 
residential school and are surrounded by 
a three-foot wall—which the boys can scale 
any time they want to—we find the boys 
enjoy going off by themselves without any 
of the Scoutmasters. They get a big thrill 
from going to Treasure Island Camp in 
New Jersey. This summer over 30 of our 
Scouts attended a week at Treasure Island 
with more than 200 hearing Scouts. 


Miss MaBet C. Gace, Worcester, Mass.: 
I should like to get back to the problem of 
occupational adjustment. A girl I know, 
a Clarke School graduate, a fine lip reader 
and very intelligent, learned to run an El- 
liott-Fisher billing machine so well that the 
agent for the company remarked to me, 
“You know, running that billing machine 
is like driving an automobile. Some peo- 
ple do it better than others. That girl 
does it so well I hope she gets a job. She 
is a good advertisement for the machine.” 

Soon after that, one of the factories 
bought one of the machines. I heard about 
it, and took that girl down to apply for 
the job of running the machine. They 
would not take her because she was deaf. 

A very charitable man that I know is an 
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office manager in a large factory. I said 
to him, “Don’t you think one of my deaf 
girls could run the comptometer in your 
office just as well as anybody else?” He 
thought a moment and said: 

“Yes, but I don’t want a deaf girl in my 
office.” 

These are only two of many such in- 
stances. How shall we go to work to 
educate people so they will employ the deaf 
for whose education they are willing to 
pay? What is the use of educating them 
if society will not employ them afterwards? 


Mr. Rankin: I should like to bring one 
point into the discussion which I think has 
not been mentioned so far. I believe there 
is considerable correlation between poor 
eyesight and difficulty with learning to 
read lips. I think all of us need to be 
sharply aware of the hardship that poor 
sight brings to many children, deaf as well 
as hearing. In the case of the child who 
is learning to read lips, it can be a serious 
handicap. In fact, we have some cases now 
in our school of children whose eyes are 
so defective that there is not much hope 
that they will ever become even passable 
lip readers. 


Miss TIMBERLAKE: May I make one 
other point along that line? I think many 
schools for the deaf do not pay enough at- 
tention to good lighting in the classrooms. 
One day I was visiting a school with a 
young woman who is hard of hearing and 
dependent on lip reading. We watched a 
class for a while, and as we left she said, 
“That was the most outrageous thing I have 
ever seen.” 

I was aghast. I did not know what she 
meant. The work had been going along 
with pretty good success, I thought. 

She said, “I mean the lighting. Those 
children could not see. It was terrible— 
teaching deaf children in a room lighted 
that way!” 

I have thought of that in every school I 
have visited since; and many of them do 
not have good lighting in the school rooms. 
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Anniversary Program 
WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 19 


PresipEnt E. A. Gruver, Presiding 


RESIDENT GRUVER: The session 
this morning will be devoted to the 
celebration of the fiftieth Anniver- 

sary of the establishment of the Associa- 
tion. We are honored by the presence of a 
number of distinguished guests, representa- 
tives of organizations that have cooperated 


with us, and persons who are deeply inter- 
ested in the work that we are doing. 

It is my very great pleasure to be able 
to present a grandson of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, Mr. MEtvitLte BELL Gros- 
VENOR, who will speak to you this morning 
in the words of Dr. Bell, and who will have 
something to add for himself. 


Memories of My Grandfather 


By MELVILLE BELL GrosvENoR, Associate Editor, 
National Geographic Magazine 


me to read these words of my grand- 

father, Alexander Graham Bell, which 
were delivered at an early meeting of this 
Association in the early nineties. But first 
let me tell you a few of my own experiences 
with my grandfather. My earliest recollec- 
tions of him concern his intense interest in 
the teaching of speech to the deaf. In this 
audience I recognize many friends that I 
met in those early days, pioneers in teach- 
ing speech to the deaf. 

As a little boy, I used to go often to the 
Volta Bureau to see my grandfather and 
walk home with him after work. It was 
great fun for me because Grandpie had a 
wonderful sense of humor and he was al- 
ways up to some prank, especially if it was 
at the expense of my grandmother! 

Every evening our path went by a fa- 
mous Georgetown bakery shop, and we 
would always stop and look longingly into 
the windows at the pies and cakes so tempt- 
ingly displayed. One evening, the pleasant 
aromas coming from that shop were too 
much for Grandpie, and so we walked in 
and he helped himself to a big hunk of ap- 
ple pie, and invited me to have one, too. 
This was against his doctor’s orders, be- 


|’ IS indeed a pleasure and an honor for 


cause he was not allowed to eat sweets or 
pastries, and he said, “Don’t tell Grandma. 
We'll fool her this time.” 

At dinner that night, as I expected, he 
gave himself away. He could not eat his 
dinner, just like my little boy, “Gibbie,” 
here, when he steals cookies out of the jar. 
Very soon my grandfather was being 
spoken to sharply by my grandmother, in 
front of the assembled company at dinner. 
It was always a very formal occasion, 
everybody in black ties and evening dresses. 
Finally the culprit “spoke” the following to 
my grandmother by moving his lips but 
making no sound “ 
(Scattered laughter in the audience tuadi- 
cated that several had read Mr. Grosvenor’s 
lips. ) 

The rest of us at the table didn’t have to 
read the lips to know that Grandpie was 
saying, like a child caught in the act: “But 
Mabel, dear, I only took a little piece and 
I will never do it again!” 

They used to “talk” back and forth that 
way all the time, especially at the table. 
Often there were distinguished scientists 
present, and my grandfather would keep 
my grandmother informed of the brilliant 
conversations at the table by moving his 
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lips without sound. Always they sat across 
from each other, but the proceedings never 
varied. 

Because my grandmother could not hear, 
they seldom went to the theatre, and of 
course they missed that very much; but 
when they did go, my grandfather would 
interpret the high points of the play. Usual- 
ly they sat close up, right under the foot- 
lights, and he would turn his head so that 
my grandmother could see his lips. Right 
in front of the actors and the audience he 
would be moving his lips without sound, 
telling her about the play. Of course now 
such things are more common, but it was 
very impressive in those days. People in 
the audience often became more interested 
in watching this distinguished couple talk- 
ing silently to each other than in the play. 

My grandparents went frequently to the 
silent movies, and I used to love to go 
along, because it meant that I could sit up 
a little later at night. Grandpie would take 
me along as a special treat, but what I most 
enjoyed was watching my grandmother’s 
face. It was more interesting than the 
movies because in “hot” scenes, as we say 
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today, when the young lady was apparent- 
ly whispering “I love you,” my grand- 
mother would burst out laughing. The 
actress had said something quite the con- 
trary with her lips. 


One of those evenings when we were . 


walking home, Grandpie said, “Have you 
ever been to a colored movie?” 

I answered, “Why no, there is no such 
thing, Grandpie.” (This was of course long 
before the invention of technicolor.) 

He said, “I will prove it. We will go 
right now.” 

So we turned down a little side street in 
an old part of Georgetown. I thought it 
was a disreputable looking district, but we 
kept going, and finally we came to a little 
theatre. Grandpie bought the tickets. I 
noticed that the ticket seller was a dusky 
young lady, but it did not impress me. As 
we started into the theatre, I saw that every- 
body going in was a colored person, and 
then it suddenly dawned that this was my 
grandfather’s “colored” movie. 

Now I will go ahead and read these 
words of my grandfather, taken from his 
own manuscripts. 


The Association and Its Purposes* 


By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


work of our meeting, a few words 
concerning the origin of our Asso- 
ciation may not be out of place. 

Many of the members present can recall 
the time when no articulation teachers 
were employed in this country, and when 
all our deaf children were allowed to grow 
up as “deaf and dumb.” In the year 1867, 
three oral schools sprang into existence, 
and since that time articulation teaching has 
assumed importance in the United States. 
The number of teachers engaged in the 


Bw proceeding with the regular 


*This paper is composed of excerpts from the follow- 

ing publications: 

1. Proceedings, American Association to Promote 
bY Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 1891 and 
1912, 

2. “Fallacies Concerning the Deaf,’ 1884. 

3. Proceedings of Third Meeting of Articulation 

Teachers, 1884. 


work has constantly increased until now 
articulation teachers constitute forty-five 
per cent of the hearing teachers employed 
in our schools. The number of pupils has 
also increased. Previously to 1867, few, if 
any, were taught to speak; but last year 
we had under instruction in articulation no 
less than three thousand six hundred eighty- 
two deaf children in American Schools. 
But five thousand two hundred nineteen 
others, constituting fifty-eight and six tenths 
per cent, or the majority of the whole, re- 
ceived no instruction whatever in the use 
of vocal organs. These were not cases of 
pupils who had been placed for trial in 
articulation classes and had failed. Many 
of them, doubtless, could have been taught 
to speak; but from various causes, such as 
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lack of trained teachers, lack of funds, etc., 
they had never had a chance to learn. This 
large percentage of “dumb” in our schools 
for the deaf is the cause of the existence of 
this Association. Our special work is the 
reduction of their percentage. 

On the twenty-third day of August, 1890, 
the Twelfth Quadrennial Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf met in 
New York at the New York Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Washington Heights. 
The oral teachers of the convention, recog- 
nizing the fact that we possessed in Ameri- 
ca no chartered body of a national char- 
acter capable of receiving donations and 
bequests for the benefit of the deaf, resolved 
to effect a permanent organization of this 
character, to be devoted to the promotion 
of articulation teaching. 

A preliminary organization was effected 
on the twenty-seventh of August, 1890. It 
was this meeting that gave birth to our As- 
sociation, and the members who were pres- 
ent upon that occasion are the original pro- 
moters of this society and will hereafter 
forever be distinguished as The Original 
Promoters of the Association. 

This is the First Summer Meeting of the 
Association, but it will not be the last. The 
large number of delegates present shows 
the very great interest that is taken in our 
work, and I trust that as a result of this 
meeting we shall find within the next year 
a great increase in the number of children 
who are taught to speak and in the num- 
ber of articulation teachers who are em- 
ployed in our schools. 


Agreements, Not Differences 


The audience and the Association before 
you represent a worse condition of affairs 
than exists in the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, and yet we all come here to- 
gether, all united on the one ground of 
doing what we can to teach a deaf child to 
speak. We are all at war among ourselves 
as to the methods of educating the deaf, and 
for years and years the members of the pro- 
fession have been fighting with one another 
as to which would do the most good to the 
deaf. The Association said, “We must come 
together and see what we agree upon, not 
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upon what we differ.” And they all agreed 
that it was desirable to teach a deaf child 
to speak. They differed as to how they 
should do it. This Association came into 
existence not to help the pure oralist against 
the manual-alphabet people and the sign 
language people, but to hold out a helping 
hand to every school for the deaf in its 
efforts to teach speech and speech reading. 
So we have harmonized our differences, and 
we are in the great work; we are devoted to 
the idea that there shall no longer be any 
deaf and dumb in this country; that every 
deaf child shall have the opportunity to 
learn to speak and read the lips. Upon 
this neutral ground we stand, and we in- 
vite into our organization sign teachers 
and oral teachers and all who believe that 
every deaf child should be given the oppor- 
tunity to learn to speak if he can and who 
desire to help in bringing this about. 


Allow me to say to those persons pres- 
ent who may not be members of the Asso- 
ciation that we welcome them very cor- 
dially to our meeting. We trust that you 
become so much interested in our work that 
you may desire to join our Association and 
help us in promoting the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. To many of you, no doubt, it 
may be a matter of surprise that deaf chil- 
dren should need to be taught to speak. 
You have heard of “deaf-mutes” and have 
probably imagined that the affliction in 
their case is of a very different kind from 
that of persons who are simply “deaf.” »A 
little reflection, however, will convince you 
of your error. We are all born “dumb” or 
mute, and we learn to talk by hearing others 
speak. But if a child with perfect vocal 
organs should happen to be born deaf, how 
can he “hear others speak”? He neces- 
sarily remains dumb until specially in- 
structed in the use of his vocal organs. 

Nature has been kind to the deaf child, 
man—cruel. Nature has inflicted upon the 
deaf child but one defect—imperfect hear- 
ing; man’s neglect has made him dumb, 
and forced him to invent a language, which 
has separated him from the hearing world. 


Let us, then, remove the inflictions that 
we ourselves have caused. 
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Let us teach deaf children to think in 
English, by using English in their presence, 
in a clearly visible form. 

Let us teach them the use of the eye as a 
substitute for the ear, in understanding the 
utterances of their friends. 

Let us give them instruction in the ordi- 
nary branches of education, by means of 
the English Language. 

Let us teach them to speak, by giving 
them instruction in the use of their vocal 
organs. 

We do not know yet how best to teach 
speech to the deaf. If we did, we would 
not be here. We have come here to learn 
from one another in the hope of improv- 
ing our methods of teaching. 

The special methods of instruction em- 
ployed in America have been successful in 
giving the power of speech to many of these 
little afflicted ones, and we aim to promote 
the teaching of speech by bringing together, 
in meetings like this, the teachers of articu- 
lation who are employed in the work. 

We have provided lectures upon the 
mechanism of speech and the anatomy of 
the vocal organs; and have arranged for 
the practical exemplification of school-room 
work by experienced teachers. We hope, 
by friendly discussion, and a comparison of 
experiences, to bring about a gradual im- 
provement in the methods of instruction 
employed, so that better articulation may 
be taught, and a larger number of pupils be 
reached. 

We do not believe that that which is old 
is necessarily the best obtainable. In fact, 
we are met together to change our methods 
of teaching articulation and speech reading. 
We are met together to improve our meth- 
ods. We do not believe that unanimity of 
opinion is favorable to progress. It is by 
discussion of methods from diverse points 
of view that progress is evolved. I think 
that the teachers who are present today, 
representing, as they do, members of all 
classes of schools for the deaf, are all at 
one in their wish to improve and perfect 
our method of teaching speech to the deaf 
—teachers of the combined method, as well 
as those who are purely oral teachers. 
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And I hope we shall find out something 
as to the advantage or disadvantage of min- 
gling together deaf and hearing children 
in school and out of school. There has 
been, in the past, too great a tendency to 
the isolation of the deaf. The first school 
established was a school in which it was 
proposed to congregate all the deaf children 
of this continent, but it was not large 
enough. The next step was to congregate 
in one school all the deaf children of a state. 
We are only now commencing in this coun- 
try the plan of day schools and schools 
where deaf children may be separated as 
little as possible from hearing children. I 
think there has been too great a tendency 
to isolate the deaf from the hearing. There 
has been too great a tendency to isolate 
teachers of the deaf from teachers of the 
hearing. I wish some sort of affiliation 
could be established between teachers of 
the deaf and teachers of hearing children. 


The Objects of the Association 


I cannot, I think, do better than con- 
clude this address by quoting the objects of 
the Association as defined in our charter. 

“The objects for which the Association 
was formed are as follows:— 

“To aid schools for the deaf in their ef- 
forts to teach speech and speech reading 
by providing schools for the training of 
articulation teachers, by the employment 
of an agent or agents who shall, by the col- 
lection and publication of statistics and pa- 
pers relating to the subject, disseminate in- 
formation concerning methods of teaching 
speech and speech reading, and by using all 
such other means as may be deemed expedi- 
ent to the end that no deaf child in Ameri- 
ca shall be allowed to grow up dumb or 
mute without earnest and persistent efforts 
having been made to teach him to speak 
and to read the lips.” 

One of the most important of these means 
is the holding of summer meetings which 
shall partake of the nature of summer 
schools where our members can come and 
give and receive instruction, and where we 
can learn from one another, not as to which 
is the best method of teaching the deaf, but 
how to teach speech better. We come to- 
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gether for information, not for controversy. 
A hearty welcome to you all! 


PRESIDENT GRUVER: There are a number 
of organizations, institutions, and publica- 
tions represented in the audience this morn- 
ing. Just at this time we are calling espe- 
cial attention to the four organizations that 
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are interested in the education of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing child in America. 
One is distinctively for teachers, another 
entirely for executives of schools for the 
deaf; a third constitutes or embraces all 
persons interested—it is similar to this or- 
ganization; the fourth is definitely inter- 
ested in the hard of hearing. 


Greetings from the Convention of American 


Instructors of the Deaf 
By CuarENCE J. SetT ies, First Vice President 


this morning and bring the good wishes 

and greetings from the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf to the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf upon its 
fiftieth anniversary. President Stevenson, 
too, sends his best wishes and asks me to 
say that he regrets very much that it is im- 
possible for him to be here. 


| IT IS a great pleasure for me to be here 


Religion, Morality and Knowledge 
Are Necessary to Good Government 


I am particularly glad to be in this sec- 
tion of our nation, which is so full of tradi- 
tion of every kind. Our forefathers fully 
realized the influence of education and re- 
ligion in building a strong government, and 
early in the history of our nation provision 
was made not only for the education of the 
normal child, but also for the handicapped. 
The builders of the American Republic, 
when they laid plans for the opening of 
the great Northwest Territory, under the 
Ordinance of 1787, recognized the mighty 
power that lies in education. One of the 
clauses of the Ordinance said: “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.” 

The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf opened 
up many new frontiers in this field of edu- 
cation. It recognized the necessity of hav- 
ing properly trained teachers if deaf chil- 


dren were going to learn how to talk and 
acquire English in the natural way. This 
organization developed the idea of summer 
schools for teachers of the deaf. It spon- 
sored for years a regular training class for 
teachers. Its directors saw the necessity 
of better academic preparation and special 
training for teachers and made provision 
for the registration and certification of in- 
structors of the deaf. This work has since 
been taken over by the Conference of Exec- 
utives of American Schools for the Deaf 
and today fifty per cent of the teachers 
of the deaf have certificates showing their 
qualifications. 

The Association has always taken a lead- 
ing part in helping the deaf child find his 
place in the world. It has done splendid 
research and has rendered a philanthropic 
service. 


The Deaf Citizen 


In this complex day in which we are liv- 
ing, there is not a more loyal, faithful 
group of American citizens than those who 
are deaf. They are out in the world today, 
filling useful places and rendering loyal, 
faithful service to their communities. 

A recent Federal Survey shows that the 
deaf of our nation are employed in two 
hundred fifty different types of work. An 
amazing ability to adapt themselves has 
made it possible for them to succeed even 
in work where hearing would seem neces- 
sary. “The greatest handicap of deafness,” 
says President Marcus L. Kenner, of the 
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National Association of the Deaf, “is not 
the loss of hearing, but the social handicap 
arising from the mistaken notions held by 
those who do not fully understand them.” 
The general public must be more informed 
about the ability of the deaf. 

The Votta Review is one of the leading 
sources of information concerning the deaf. 
Hundreds of thousands of reprints from 
the magazine have been distributed. The 
Volta Bureau Library contains thousands 
of volumes of American and foreign peri- 
odicals relating to the deaf. The reference 
library contains files of reports from all 
American schools for the deaf and many 
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schools in foreign countries. Many of these 
books are out of print and the Volta Bu- 
reau probably has the only copies in ex- 
istence. This wealth of information con- 
cerns every phase of deafness and the edu- 
cation of the deaf. The work of the Volta 
Bureau extends to every corner of the 
earth. 

Again, on behalf of the American Con- 
vention of Instructors of the Deaf, I want 
to congratulate this splendid organization 
upon its Fiftieth Anniversary, and upon 
the splendid service it has rendered to the 
deaf, and the many frontiers it has opened 
up. I wish for it continued success. 


Greetings from the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 


By A. C. Mannine, Vice President 


sion as representative of the Confer- 

ence of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, I take opportunity to 
pay reverent tribute to the good and the 
great who have preceded us and who have 
gone to their reward. The American As- 
sociation was thirteen years old when I en- 
tered the profession. Twenty-eight years 
ago, in 1912, I attended the ninth Summer 
Meeting of The Association held here in 
this very excellent school. 

On that occasion I sat under the inspir- 
ing instruction of the following leaders, 
who participated in the program: Dr. Bell, 
Dr. Yale, Dr. Crouter, Miss Rogers, Dr. 
Westervelt, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Charles Gillett, 
and Mrs. Hurd. In so far as I know, Dr. 
Taylor, Dr. Gruver, Miss McDaniel, Miss 
Welsh and I are the only younger teachers 
at that meeting who are here tonight. There 
may be others. 

It gives me peculiar delight to pay hom- 
age to the men and women who, a gener- 
ation ago, were our leaders in the Associa- 
tion, especially to Dr. Crouter, under whose 
incomparable guidance I worked for _thir- 
teen years, and Miss Yale, under whose 


A PPEARING on this memorable occa- 


tuition I studied one summer at the Clarke 
School. 

And, in giving you a glimpse of the early 
history of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf, may I 
pay tribute to another leader of the last 
generation, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. Dr. Gal- 
laudet visited Europe and spent six months 
abroad, visiting more than forty schools. 
Upon his return home he recommended 
that speech and speech reading be intro- 
duced in his college at as early a day as 
possible. 

Dr. Gallaudet invited the heads of schools 
for the deaf in America to meet in Wash- 
ington “with a view of securing, if pos- 
sible, a general adoption throughout the 
country of measures to give instruction in 
articulation to all deaf children found 
capable of acquiring speech.” Responding 
to this invitation the heads of fifteen 
schools met in Washington in May, 1868. 

At that conference Dr. Gallaudet offered 
the two following resolutions which were 
adopted unanimously: 

RESOLVED, That in the opinion of this Con- 


ference, it is the duty of all institutions for the 
education of the deaf and dumb to provide ade- 
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quate means for imparting instruction in articu- 
lation and in lip-reading to such of their pupils 
as may be able to engage with profit in exercises 
of this nature. 


RESOLVED, That to attain success in this de- 
partment of instruction an added force of in- 
structors will be necessary and this Conference 
hereby recommends to boards of directors in 
institutions for the deaf and dumb that speedy 
measures be taken to provide the funds needed 
for the prosecution of the work. 


In our profession both Dr. Bell and Dr. 
Gallaudet, leaders.in what were considered 
opposite camps of educational policies, 
were often misunderstood. Well do I re- 
member how Dr. Gallaudet, in one of his 
lectures to the teacher-training class in Gal- 


laudet College in 1903-1904, remarked that 
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his views on the subject of “methods” had 
materially changed, that his views were mis- 
understood, that there were people who be- 
lieved him opposed to speech and speech 
reading for the deaf. As early as 1870 at a 
convention in Indianapolis he stated pub- 
licly that he considered the sign language 
in a school for the deaf as a dangerous 
thing. 

By referring to the resolutions adopted 
in California in 1886, we find that Dr. 
Gallaudet offered resolutions urging oral 
education of the deaf. 

From the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, practically 
founded by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, I bring 


greetings to the Association. 


Greetings from the National Forum on Deafness and 
Speech Pathology 


By Auice Cosurn, First Vice President 


GOLDSTEIN, in which he conveys his 
greetings to the Association and asks 
me to represent him at this meeting: 


| WILL read a letter from Dr. Max 


It is with much regret that I have been 
obliged to inform President Gruver of my 
inability to attend the Fiftieth Anniversary 
celebration of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, meeting in Providence. 


As the next ranking officer of the Na- 
tional Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology, I therefore ask you to officially 
represent this organization at this semi- 
centennial conclave. 

It is a glorious occasion, for it honors 
the founder of the American Association 
and commemorates fifty years of service, 
counsel, inspirational work and cooperation 


by the disciples and followers of our great 
leader, Alexander Graham Bell. 


What a wonderful man he was and what 
a lasting and humanitarian service he ren- 
dered to the cause of the deaf! His genius, 


generosity and generalship, his splendid 
teaching talents, mental originality and 
pioneering instincts, his patience, stead- 
fastness and courage—all contribute to the 
everlasting glory that symbolizes his ac- 
complishments. 

His work for the deaf and deafened was 
carried on with the same indefatigable en- 
ergy and strength of will that was applied 
to the grand gift -to-civilization—the tele- 
phone. 

I knew him well, and always considered 
it an unusual privilege to be with him and 
to watch and learn. 

The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
but one of the great outlets of his energies 
and farsightedness. 

This Association has carried on actively 
and resolutely the ideals set forth by this 
great master. I think he would have been 
proud to know of the accomplishments of 
one of his favorite fields of endeavor. He 
would have been glad to know that all day 
schools and some state and private schools 
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for the deaf have carried into effect one 
of his cherished thoughts—the teaching of 
oral speech to the deaf child. 

We. the National Forum on Deafness 
and Speech Pathology, formerly the Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates, founded 
twenty-three years ago and emulating his 
glorious example, have endeavored to fol- 
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low in his footsteps; and on this occasion, 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Association which he founded, 
send our greetings and congratulations. | 
We offer to our senior sister association 
our heartiest good will and felicitations on 
this memorable occasion. 
Max A. GoLpsTEIN, President. 


Greetings from the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing 


By Mrs. James F. Norris, Past President 


Society for the Hard of Hearing should 

extend its greetings to you on your 
Golden Anniversary. From the beginning 
of our existence we have owed you much. 
You allowed us desk space and the use of 
your equipment and Miss Timberlake gave 
freely of her experience and advice to our 
first pioneering secretaries. Today we are 
still housed with you, making a donation 
to you each month in lieu of rent which we 
would be obliged to pay elsewhere. Know- 
ing your headquarters, staff and work as I 
do I realize what an asset it has been to 
us to be with you, indeed just being within 
such close reach of your fine library must 
have been of inestimable help to the mem- 
bers of our staff. 

We might have come into being through 
you, so interested was Mr. DeLand in our 
problems. The fact that others took the 
initial steps in actual organization in 1919 
should not lessen our gratitude to the Volta 
Bureau and the real friends we have had 
there from the outset. 

Since my official family has flown and 
left me with this pleasant assignment per- 
haps I may be permitted to personalize 
the matter a little. To do so seems justi- 
fiable because my experiences are those of 
other lay volunteer workers in our special 
field of social welfare work. 

We have felt that the Volta Bureau was a 
friend to whom we could always turn. I 
myself came to know you in 1917. In that 


I: IS indeed fitting that the American 


year, too, I subscribed to the Votta Re- 
view, the bound volumes of which now 
stand at my side for easy reference. About 
ten years later your Mary McCowen made 
me a Life Member of the Association in 
appreciation of what I had been doing for 
children whose hearing was becoming de- 
fective, children in whom she was so great- 
ly interested and for whom she desired 
lip reading instruction in an environment 
of normal sound and speech. 

So you see I have been one of you for 
twenty-three years, in spite of not being 
a teacher of the deaf. You rendered me 
very real assistance when, during the time 
my husband was overseas in the Great War, 
I became the part-time Executive Secretary 
of the: Boston Guild for the Hard of, 
Hearing. We referred inquirers to you, the 
truly deaf as well as those who had become 
deafened, people living in our vicinity and 
those far afield. You greatly helped those 
of us who eagerly sought to extend a help- 
ing hand to others struggling to readjust 
their lives to the new condition in which 
they found themselves. And people came 
to us through you. I recall one in particu- 
lar. Her musical life was blasted by an 
almost total loss of hearing. She had heard 
of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf 
in our city and went there. The doors hap- 
pened to be closed, but in the vestibule she 
found a copy of the Votta Review and 
learned of our Guild. Fortunately, when 
she came to our door it was not locked. 
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Instead she found on it a sign which read, 
“Please Walk In.” On entering, she saw 
a little woman who was diligently knitting 
but who rose and extended her hand in 
cheery greeting. The knitter for France, 
whose hearing was fading, was serving us 
as a volunteer hostess—just sitting there to 
welcome callers such as this one. The stran- 
ger was so touched that forthwith she de- 
cided to abandon her recurring thought of 
ending her life by drowning and to enroll 
in our Guild. 

The friendliness of this incident brings 
to mind the Friendly Lady and her Corre- 
spondence Club serving today about 500 
persons. For this activity we are indebted 
to you. It was from your Friendly Corner 
in the Vota Review in 1920, presided 
over by the Friendly Lady, that this club 
had its beginning. I was a member of the 
original group and have watched with 
much interest the development of the Club. 

Among persons whose hearing has be- 
come impaired, the sense of being deprived 
of something they have had, enjoyed and 
considered their birthright is what makes 
our work so different fundamentally from 
that of teachers of the deaf. They give 
children something to enrich their lives by 
giving them the ability to speak and to 
understand speech and language. Their ac- 
complishments are wonderful; we marvel 
at them. Surely we who know what it is 
not to hear-understandingly or at all should 
cooperate in whatever way we are able. It 
seems to me that we have not done so in 
the way that we might. 

Work for the truly deaf has, I believe, 
benefited from some of our activities. Band- 
ed together, we have not willingly accepted 
the impairment of our hearing nor that 
of children brought to us by parents who 
did not wish to have them sent to a school 
for the deaf. We have asked why the con- 
dition could not have been prevented and 
why there were not instruments which 
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could supplement our impaired hearing in 
somewhat the same way that glasses are 
prescribed to correct impaired vision. I 
think you will agree with me that we have 
stirred things up a little. Certainly this 
has reacted favorably upon the children in 
schools for the deaf who have usable rem- 
nants of hearing. For too long there had 
been a certain finality about their being 
deaf. 

The recent report of your Committee on 
the Use of Residual Hearing is indeed 
heartening. During the past school year. 
in 106 schools for the deaf, there were ap- 
proximately 304 classes, or about 3,000 pu- 
pils, using group hearing aids the major part 
of the day. I hope that if there is a chap- 
ter of our Society for the Hard of Hearing 
in cities where this progressive step is not 
being taken it will be allowed to cooperate 
in correcting what your committee states 
is (I quote) “generally the fault of local 
or state Boards of Education or State or 
City Directors or City School Superintend- 
ents who have not yet absorbed the impact 
of the need of the children in these day 
schools.” During their National Hearing 
Week Programs the last of October, our 
chapters might well emphasize the impor- 
tance of speeding up education by using 
what remnant of hearing the children have. 
School officials should be made to realize 
that it is not only the deaf children who 
benefit from this procedure but those with 
whom they must live and later work. 


Our Betty Wright has said that she likes 
to think of the Association and the Society 
as allies fighting a common foe—deafness. 
The present cooperative relations must be 
continued, for there is much to be done for 
the hearing handicapped, in amelioration 
and in the field of prevention. 


May your next fifty years see progress 
such as not even Alexander Graham Bell 
would have thought possible, great and 
wonderful man that he was. 
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The Influence of the Association on the Education 
of the Deaf 


By Anna C. Hurp, Charter Member 


The Lengthened Shadow of One Man. 


FRIEND recently called my attention 
* to this quotation from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, “An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man.” The As- 
sociation is the lengthened shadow of one 
man, whose memory we are honoring today. 
The Association has been the medium— 
perhaps the most effective medium—by 
which Dr. Alexander Graham Bell spread 
the gospel of speech for the deaf child. 
I wish to emphasize the influence of Dr. 
Bell on the education of the deaf. When he 
came to this country, only a few deaf chil- 
dren were being taught to speak. He was 
interested in this work and he had had 
some experience in a little school in Eng- 
land. 

A group of teachers in Boston and its 
vicinity came under his influence and 
teaching years before the Association was 
formed; and by degrees knowledge of his 
work was carried to other parts of the 
country. It was brought to me when I, a 
young woman without any special prepa- 
ration or training, went to the Michigan 
Institution for the Deaf in 1881 to teach 
by the manual method. Miss Laura De- 
Lisle Richards, who had been a pupil of 
Dr. Bell in Boston, came to the Michigan 
Institution that year as an_ articulation 
teacher. Pupils who had some speech and 
hearing were sent to her for short periods 
daily in an effort to conserve what speech 
they had, but their education was carried 
on by means of signs and manual spelling. 
There were no oral classes. 

Dr. Bell had implanted in Miss Richards 
the idea that deaf children could and 
should be taught to speak and be educated 
by and through speech and lip-reading. 
Miss Richards talked a great deal about 
this and found in me plastic material for, 
as a novice, I was not prejudiced in favor 


of signs. She finally persuaded Dr. 
Thomas MaclIntire, Superintendent of the 
Michigan Institution at that time, to agree 
to try out the idea the next fall by forming 
a class of entering pupils to be taught by 
speech and lip-reading. I was to teach the 
class under Miss Richards’ training and 
direction. 

But during the summer vacation the 


management of the school was changed and _ 


Dr. MaclIntire resigned. Miss Richards re- 
signed also, so the plan was not carried 
out and it was several years before oral 
classes were formed in the Michigan 


School. 
Oral Classes Opened at Mt. Airy 


I remained there three years longer as a 
manual teacher, but I had not forgotten 
the idea of speech for the deaf and when 
I went to the old Pennsylvania Institution 
at Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, in 
1885, I found that Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
long a teacher of the manual method, and 
recently appointed Superintendent of the 
Institution, had come under the influence 
of Dr. Bell and was greatly interested in 
what was being done at the Clarke School, 
Northampton, that had been functioning 
as an oral school for some years. 

Dr. Crouter was conducting an experi- 
ment to satisfy himself—and possibly his 
Board of Trustees. The main body of pu- 
pils were under manual instruction at 
Broad and Pine Streets, but one or two 
classes of pupils there were being taught 
by speech and lip-reading in the classroom, 
mingling outside the classroom with the 
other pupils using signs and manual spell- 
ing. A third group that was housed sev- 
eral blocks away from the main school saw 
nothing of signs and spelling and was de- 
pendent entirely upon speech and lip-read- 
ing. These children were obliged to use 
their speech. This was what Dr. Bell ad- 
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vocated—that the deaf child should live 
in a speech atmosphere as a child with nor- 
mal hearing does. He approved of day 
schools for this reason. Several day 
schools were opened at this time. 

Dr. Crouter continued working out his 
experiment in the face of criticism and 
some opposition, carefully noting results. 
In 1892, the old school at Broad and Pine 
Streets and the little oral school at Eleventh 
and Clinton Streets, called the Oral Branch, 
were moved to Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Here, on a sixty-acre plot, three large build- 
ings had been erected. In one of these 
buildings Dr. Crouter placed all pupils 
who had been taught orally and all new 
pupils who entered that fall. These pupils 
lived entirely apart from those manually 
taught. 

They were taught to speak and their edu- 
cation was carried on through speech and 
lip-reading. Year after year thereafter, all 
entering pupils were placed under oral in- 
struction. Gradually the manual pupils in 
the school completed their course and left 
school, and the number of orally taught 
pupils increased until the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb became 
an oral school. That was not accomplished 
without great tact and perseverance, as well 
as belief in, and consistent application of, 
the oral method. 

Dr. Bell had given of his time, money 
and energy to further the cause in which 
he believed so thoroughly; but it was not 
until 1890 that he felt the time was ripe to 
form the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Dr. 
Caroline Yale and Dr. Crouter ably sec- 
onded him in this movement and many 
teachers of that day, like myself, became 
members at that meeting fifty years ago 
in New York City. 


Influence of Demonstration Work 


Thinking back to those early days, I be- 
lieve the first great influence of the Asso- 
ciation on the education of the deaf came 
from the demonstration work with pupils 
brought before the members at their meet- 
ings. The Association, from the beginning, 
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sponsored demonstration work with pupils. 
I was not present at the, first program meet- 
ing at Lake George in 1891 but I attended 
the second meeting at Lake George in 1892 
and I well remember the effect of the class 
work given by Miss Gawith with little pu- 
pils from the Clarke School. One could 
not help being impressed when one heard 
little deaf children speak and be under- 
stood. 


But these first Summer Meetings were 
attended largely by teachers and a few su- 
perintendents who were sympathetic to the 
oral idea. Many whom we wanted to win 
over did not attend. I do not recall just 
when the oral advocates were granted a sec- 
tion—one whole day—at the meetings of 
the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, but as Mohammed did not come 
to the mountain, we took the mountain to 
Mohammed; and _ superintendents and 
teachers from all over the country, attend- 
ing the convention, dropped in to see the 
oral show and were “convinced against 
their will’”—perhaps to “remain of the same 
opinion still” in some cases. 


I believe I was the first teacher who had 
the temerity to give a demonstration with 
an oral pupil before the Convention of 
Instructors of the Deaf. This was in 1898 
at Columbus, Ohio. I had been asked to 
prepare a paper on Primary Language and 
I demonstrated my points with a con- 
genitally deaf pupil who had been under 
oral instruction three years in the North 
Carolina School. 


Oral Work in North Carolina 


In 1905 the Convention was held at the 
North Carolina School and 25 pupils from 
several grades gave demonstrations of 
speech, lip-reading, language, history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, etc. 

Dr. Goodwin, Superintendent of the 
North Carolina School, had visited the 
Pennsylvania School, and he with two 
members of his Board of Trustees had been 
persuaded to attend the first Summer Meet- 
ing at Lake George in 1891, where they 
met Dr. Bell and became imbued with some 
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of his enthusiasm and faith in oral teach- 
ing. When I went to North Carolina to 
teach in 1895, Superintendent Goodwin 
was ready to give me an opportunity to 
show what could be done by oral work. 
The Oral Department in the school grew, 
in ten years, from one class of congenitally 
deaf pupils to contain two-thirds of the 
pupils in the school. 

I have pointed out these instances in 
widely different parts of the country that I, 
personally, am familiar with, and there are 
many others where Dr. Bell and the Asso- 
ciation were responsible for planting the 
seeds which germinated and grew into vig- 
orous plants. 


Training Class for Teachers | 


The second great influence of the Asso- 
ciation I have in mind was through spon- 
soring a training class for oral teach- 
ers at the Clarke School, Northampton. 
There was great need for properly trained 
teachers. Many of the oral teachers of 
those early days were poorly equipped as 
concerned knowledge of the psychology and 
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mechanism of speech, and there was much 
to be criticized in the results obtained. The 
Association sought to remedy this by ar- 
ranging for a year of study, observation 
and practice work in the Clarke School, 
Northampton. 

The Association was responsible also for 
the establishment of a summer school for 
teachers at the Clarke School which con- 
tinued for several years. These trained 
students and teachers went into schools 
located in different parts of the country; 
the results in the oral classes improved, and 
more confidence in the work followed. 

The influence of the Association on the 
Education of the Deaf cannot be estimated. 
It has gradually revolutionized the methods 
of instruction. Today more than 75% of 
the pupils in schools for the deaf are taught 
orally as against less than 10% fifty years 
ago. 

It is well that we should give this day to 
honor the memory of the man whose spirit 
and will brought the Association into be- 
ing. His shadow is ever lengthening. His 
work is marching on. 


The American Association—A Monument to 
Alexander Graham Bell 


By Harris Taytor, LL.D. 


Y acquaintance with Dr. Bell be- 
M gan at a time when very few of 

you were worrying over any prob- 
lems of deafness. A long time ago, I was 
writing in favor of taking deaf children 
into school much younger. I was not 
original in this; others had done it before; 
but I was original in the sense that I 
thought of it, not knowing what others 
were doing. 

Shortly after I had begun this campaign, 
some of my writings fell into the hands of 
Alexander Graham Bell, and I received a 
letter from him one day—one of the great- 
est letters of my lifetime: 

“Dear Mr. Harris Taylor: 

For goodness’ sake, marry and show 


people by example how to rear their 

children!” 

Pr. Rell did not know that I had three 
children several years before I was mar- 
ried—I will admit, by adoption. [Laughter 
and appleuse. | 

Practically all of my adult life has been 
spent, to a large extent at least, among 
teachers, and some of these teachers were 
educators. I have also spent at least twen- 
tv vears of my life in intimate relationship 
with members of two art clubs. It would 
be impossible to spend that amount of 
time with people of an artistic nature with- 
out myself acquiring, if I did not have it 
before, a love of the beauty of the human 
form. Of all work, there is nothing God 
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has made in nature that is equal to that of 
mankind in his greatest glory. But man 
is transient; soon he goes the way of the 
world and reverts to the elements from 
which he came. 


“Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a crack to keep the wind away.” 


Since the days when Abraham purchased 
a cave as a burial place 
for his departed wife, 
men have sought to per- 
petuate the memory of 
those who have gone be- 
fore. Egyptian kings 
spent lavishly of their 
own money and lavishly 
of the time of their sub- 
jects in building monu- 
ments to perpetuate their 
own greatness. We have 
gone into some of those 
monuments that are pre- 
served today, and even 
some of the withered 
mummies have been pre- 
served as museum pieces. 

The monuments are 
preserved, the withered 
bodies are preserved, but 
nobody will ever learn, 
from either history or tradition, of any im- 
portant thing that any of these kings ever 
did to help mankind. 

At the World’s Fair are many master- 
pieces by the greatest painters the world 
has ever known. The great majority of 
these masterpieces are portraits of persons 
who were supposed to be notable and im- 
portant in their own day; but no person 
who looks at those pictures has any interest 
in the person portrayed; everyone thinks 
only of the artist and his work. 


The Monuments Are Static 

Within the past four or five months | 
have had a great deal of leisure time forced 
upon me, and by way of recreation I have 
wandered through some of the little parks 
in my vicinity in New York City. These 
parks are thickly studded with statues of 
men important in state and national his- 


HARRIS TAYLOR, LL.D. 
Former President of the Association, 
1920-1930; on the Board of Direc- 
tors 29 years; Chairman of Execu- 

tive Committee. 
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tory. Well, I walk around, and I do some 
eavesdropping among the down-and-out 
who are sitting there and others who are 
taking fresh air. I hear them talk. They 
tell about some things that are interesting, 
and some that are important, and some that 
they ought not to talk about; but never in 
any instance do they mention any of the 
persons whose effigies are preserved in those 
monuments. The monu- 
ments have been there 
for years, but the only 
attention they have re- 
ceived is from the birds. 

I have spent much 
time in the woods, on 
the streams and _ lakes. 
I am fond of wild life 
and I have seen a good 
deal of it—I am speak- 
ing of the wild animals. 
[Laughter.] I have been 
amazed to find out about 
the eyesight of wild ani- 
mals. They are supposed 
to have very keen sight, 
but as a matter of fact 
they see very little except 
what is in motion. Things 
that are static, they do 
not see; things in mo- 
tion, they see very quickly. That is a good 
deal like children. Children see motion. 
You go into school rooms, and you find 
that the teachers have decorated their rooms 
with every kind of chart and picture and 
illustration—in fact, a whole encyclopedia 
of modern knowledge is on the school room 
walls and blackboard. And a great deal of 
it stays there from day to day. 

In three days, every bit of that decora- 
tion becomes a part of the furniture and 
fixtures of the schoolroom. The children 
scarcely see it. They want motion, they 
want change; and if you want these things 
to have effect, move them around, take some 
of them out, put them back—change them 
somehow. Children as well as grown peo- 
ple do not grow from the static; they want 
things that move. 

The unchanging, contemplative Buddha 
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can never solve the problem of this war- 
torn world. Only a dynamic Christ can 
save us from destruction. 

Going back to the early days of oral 
work with Jeanie Lippitt, Mabel Hubbard 
and Fanny Cushing, I wish I could say that 
those three were an inspiration to me. As 
a matter of fact, | never heard of them, at 
least until I had been engaged in this work 
for some time. | belonged to the South 
at a time when the South was not receptive 
to ideas that came from north of the Mason 
and Dixon line. Laughter. ] 

My ideas of oral work began, on the con- 
trary, with a little girl of ten years from 
East Texas. She came to us with good 
speech and language and the best lip read- 
ing I have ever known. Her parents were 
so ignorant they did not know what to do 
with a deaf child, and they treated her just 
as if they did not know she was deaf. They 
kept right on in this way, and the result 
was, she retained her speech and acquired 
wonderful lip reading ability. The child 
impressed me in another way. She gave 
me fifty cents on deposit and drew $2.80 
out of it in three months. [Laughter.] 

But I found that that child was losing 
her speech there in our school. That dis- 
turbed me, and I made an effort, dating 
from that time, to do something about the 
other children who were losing their speech. 
I tried to use the hearing they had; and 
while I might have profited a great deal if 
I had known about the other children who 
were able to speak, just then I did not 
know about them. 


Education Must Reach All People 
Jeanie Lippitt, Mabel Hubbard, Fanny 


Cushing, interesting as they were and great 
as their teachers were, would not have 
accomplished very much by themselves. 
From the time of John of Beverly, through 
hundreds of years, individual deaf children 
had been well taught. Great teachers had 
taught isolated children belonging to the 
favored class; so there was nothing new 
in this. The blessing, in the case of these 
three, was that their education led to the 
establishment of schools wherein other deaf 
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children could be taught to speak and read 
the lips. 

Nothing in this world is important unless 
it reaches the great mass of the people. 
Helen Keller alone would be very interest- 
ing; she could even make a very comfort- 
able living in the sideshow of a circus; but 
Helen Keller as an inspiration and as a 
friend of the blind is one of the greatest 
humanitarians of our day. 

Great men adopted the Constitution of 
the United States. At that time, we had 
a very small population, but there were 
more great men in the United States at the 
time our government was founded than 
there are today. Those men were great 
because they thought of the future. They 
used the material of their time, but they 
planned for the future. The trouble with 
many of us is that we do not use the mate- 
rial of our own time, but try to go back 
and use the material of theirs. [Applause.] 

Smug cleverness and ability come from 
ease and comfort; but real greatness of 
character comes from hardship. Lincoln 
rose from the hardship of poverty; the 
greatness of Bell came from hardship 
which, though self imposed, was just as 
real. And what is true of individuals is 
true of nations. Nations give birth to 
true greatness only after labor pains that 
border on death itself. 

We have pioneers among teachers of the 
deaf. They had very little precedent to go 
upon; they were pioneers in their way as 
truly as Daniel Boone was in his. Their 
work was that of the spiritual life, and 
they were blessed of the spirit. They staked 
everything they had on their work just as a 
pioneer does, and they accomplished won- 
ders. 


Can We Equal the Pioneers? 


Can we equal them? A great many of 
us cannot; but then it is not a question of 
whether you or I can equal them. That 
is beside the point. I know I have been 
influenced in my career as a teacher—and 
I hope an educator—by two men more than 
any others. One was a man named John- 
son, one of my former professors in Texas. 
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Through his influence, I became, I admit, 
one of the greatest, best rural teachers in 
the State of Texas—and that is not saying 
much. Through the influence of Dr. Bell, 
more than any other one person, I have 
gone far in this profession. Now I would 
not say that I have gone very far for a 
greyhound, but there is not a snail in the 
profession that has crawled farther and 


faster than I have. [Laughter ] 


Hero worship is essential to our true de- 
velopment. The trouble is that we are like 
the little girl who makes a heroine of her 
teacher. The thing the little girl does is to 
ape every unfortunate characteristic the 
teacher has and to overlook the things that 
make that’ teacher great. There is always 
danger in this matter of imitation, that 
we try to copy what the person did rather 
than what he was. 


Our pioneers in work for the deaf used 
the material they had. If we try to use the 
material they had we will never do as well 
as they did, because they used the best 
they had at the time. We must use the 
best that we have now. We may say we 
can do a great deal that they did not do. 
A pygmy on top of a ladder is farther from 
the center of the earth than a giant stand- 
ing on the ground. The pygmy is not as 
great in stature as the giant, but he would 
be a fool if he did not use the ladder. 


Alexander the Great conquered the world 
with the best weapons he had in his day. 
Alexander with all his armies could be 
driven from our shores by Boy Scouts 
armed with the best weapons of our day. 
Hippocrates, the father of medicine, who 
has gone down through centuries, and will 
continue to go down, as one of the great 
men of all time, could not perform an oper- 
ation for appendicitis, and he could not 
do certain things that the average country 
doctor can do today; but he did the best 
he could with what material he had at his 
disposal. 

This is an important anniversary occa- 
sion. I suppose the President of the Asso- 
ciation and I are, in point of service, the 
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oldest persons connected with the Associa- 
tion in an official capacity. 


What Kind of Monument? 


My text for this occasion is: “The Amer- 
ican Association—A Monument to Alexan- 
der Graham Bell.” What kind of monument 
shall it be? A mausoleum, housing a mum- 
my? An unyielding, unbending monument 
of stone, of bronze? Shall it be a perpetua- 
tion of what he said and did, without any 
deviation? 

There is something I am afraid of. He 
was a man of many facets. He was a great 
student of heredity. Aside from the tele- 
phone, he would have been a great inventor. 
He was one of the greatest phoneticians 
of his day. He had the purest, best speech 
I have ever heard. He was a great teacher, 
and he was a born leader. . 

Here is a dangerous combination of bril- 
liant endowments. There is danger that 
people will say, “I can never hope to teach 
speech as he did; therefore I will do it 
exactly the way he did. I can never hope 
to be the teacher he was; but I will take 
just what he did and take it verbatim, and 
use it.” There is the danger that instead 
of looking forward as he did, we shall look 
backward to what he did. 

That is probably true of all great men. 
And when we plan monuments to them. 
we must think of that. If we think only of 
the things Bell did, this monument to him 
will be a failure. We must think of what 
he was, of his attitude toward life; and we 
must seek inspiration there. Times may 
change; the Association must be elastic to 
meet different situations. It must be true 
to the purpose for which it was founded; 
it must above all be true to the spirit of 
the man who founded it. 

That spirit was looking forward to better 
things; and we must conduct the Associa- 
tion in accordance with that spirit. We 
must not look back to Alexander Graham 
Bell as a man who was. We must look 
forward to him as an influence that con- 
tinues; and in our mind’s eye we can see 
him far ahead, beckoning us to better and 
higher things. [Great applause. ] 
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Presentation of the Golden Birthday Fund 


me a very great pleasure to present to 

you Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, our Hon- 
orary President, and Master Gilbert Gros- 
venor 2d, the great-grandson of Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

(The audience rose, as Mrs. Coolidge, 
accompanied by the little boy, came to the 
platform. ) 

GILBERT GROSVENOR 2D (to Mrs. Cool- 
idge, presenting her with the envelope con- 
taining the Golden Birthday Fund.) : 

I am very happy to present this check, 
the Golden Birthday Gift, to Mrs. Coolidge. 


Mrs. Cavin As Honorary 
President, I accept this Anniversary Gift 
with appreciation and gratitude on behalf 
of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

I presume you have as much curiosity as 
I to know the amount of the gift, and so I 
have been given permission to open it in 
your presence and declare the amount. 
Miss Timberlake tells me that gifts are con- 
tinuing to come in—she already knows of 
$30 in addition. 

(Opening the envelope and reading.) 

“The report of the Treasurer, June 15, 
1940, showed a total of $3,696.50 in the 
Golden Birthday Fund. Since that time, 
additional contributions have brought the 
full amount up to $4,212.94.” 

There is only the slip here. They did 
not trust me with the money! [Laughter. ] 


Pores ser GRUVER: It now gives 


PRESIDENT GRUVER: Would you tell us 
something of your early experience in this 
work? 


Mrs. Coo.incE: This morning has been 
very reminiscent of my young days when 
I was living in Burlington, Vermont, and 
first became interested in deaf children. 
My mother and Mrs. Crouter’s mother were 
friends of long standing, and whenever a 
little difficulty arose in either family, they 
helped each other out in neighborly fash- 
ion, as New Englanders do. 

When Mrs. Crouter, as June Yale, was 


teaching in Clarke School for the Deaf, 
she occasionally brought a deaf child home 
for the summer. [I recall that one summer 
it was Charles Scribner, the son of a mem- 
ber of the publishing firm. When June 
wished to go off and have a little good time 
of her own, she would call upon me to come 
and look after young Master Scribner, 
which I did with pleasure. So I became 
interested in the deaf very early, for I was 
only thirteen or fourteen years old then. 

And then of course I used to see Miss 
Yale in the summer time, and although 
I did not say very much about it to any- 
body, it became my purpose in life to see 
what I could do in the way of teaching 
deaf children. As I was an only child, my 
mother was reluctant to have me go away 
from home, even though it was only to 
Massachusetts; but she went to visit her 
sister in Boston during the Easter vacation 
of my senior year at college, and in her 
absence I wrote to Miss Yale and asked if 
I could have a place in the class of teachers 
in training. 

To my delight, she wrote back and said 
there was a vacancy; and when my mother 
came home it was all arranged. She felt 
a little better about it, because she had vis- 
ited in Northampton, and she knew that the 
men about town, the unmarried men, were 
very scarce, so she thought it was safe for 
me to go to Northampton. When anyone 
asked Mr. Coolidge how he found me, he 
always liked to say that I came to North- 
ampton and found him. [Laughter.] 

It gives me great pleasure to have an 
opportunity through the Clarke School, 
to keep up my interest in this work and 
my association with those who are taking 
part in it; and I hope to’continue for a long 
time to come. 


Awarding of Prizes 


-PRESIDENT GRUVER: The teachers’ and 
pupils’ prizes in connection with the Mel- 
ville Bell Fund of the Association will be 
distributed and explained by Mr. T. C. 
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ForrESTER, Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf. 


Mr. Forrester: I don’t know how it was 
that I was made Chairman of the Melville 
Bell Memorial Committee. The only rea- 
son I can think of is that there was a little 
money involved in the transaction, and 
the Chairman thought that possibly it was 
good to have one of my nationality in 
charge of the fund. You know it is said that 
a Scotchman keeps the Sabbath day and 
everything else he can lay his hands on. 

I need not tell you that the judges for 
these various papers were selected from 
outstanding members of the profession. One 
group was asked to judge the papers on 
speech; another, those on speech reading; 
a third, the papers on auricular training; 
and a fourth, the papers on language. The 
judges of two of the groups, those on 
speech reading and those on_ speech, 
thought that while all the papers contained 
many good points they did not quite meet 
the requirements for prize awards. How- 
ever, we have four awards here. 


We are delighted to have with us Mrs. 
GILBERT GROSVENOR, daughter of Alexan- 
der Graham Bell. She and Dr. Grosvenor 
have proved good friends of the Associa- 
tion. While Dr. and Mrs. Bell were living, 
if they happened to be in Washington at 
the time the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation met there, they always invited us to 
lunch at their home, and to finish our 
meeting in Dr. Bell’s library. This very 
kind and hospitable custom has been con- 
tinued by Dr. and Mrs. Grosvenor; and 
every time they have been in Washington 
when there is a meeting of the Board of 
Directors, they have invited us to lunch at 
their beautiful home in Maryland. 


I shall ask Mrs. Grosvenor to give the 
prizes. There are four of them. For the 
paper on language, the judges thought best 
to divide the prize. They were perhaps in 
the same predicament as Abraham Lincoln 
when two friends presented him with hats 
on the same occasion. He accepted both 
hats, looked them over, and remarked, 
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“Gentlemen, they mutually excel each oth- 
er!” 

There is also a prize for the paper on 
auricular training; and there is a prize for 
the best essay on Alexander Graham Bell 
written by a pupil in a school for the deaf. 
This last prize is to be presented to ARTHUR 
H. Coy, Junior, of the Rhode Island 
School. Applause. } 

When I was a boy in the “old land” 
Alexander Melville Bell’s work on elocu- 
tion was the standard in that field. He had 
just a little previously been Professor of 
Elocution in the University of Edinburgh. 
His son, Alexander Graham Bell, was born 
in Edinburgh. No doubt that is why Dr. 
Taylor found his speech so perfect. I was 
born on the other side of the “little island,” 
in Glasgow, which must explain any speech 
deficiencies on my part! 

(At this point Master ArtHur H. Coy 
came forward and received his prize from 
Mrs. Grosvenor. ) 

Mr. Forrester: The prize for the best 
paper on auricular training is awarded to 
Mrs. JuNE YALE Prosyn, of the American 
School for the Deaf, Hartford. { Applause. ] 


(Mrs. Propyn came forward and re- 
ceived her prize from Mrs. Grosvenor. ) 


Mr. Forrester: The prize for the paper 
on language is divided between Mr. JAMES 
ARTHUR WEAVER, of the New Jersey School, 
and Mr. ALLEN YALE CrouTer, of the 
Pennsylvania School. { Applause. ] 


(Mr. WEAVER and Mr. CrouTer received 
their prizes from Mrs. Grosvenor.) 


Mrs. Grosvenor: I want to thank all of 
those who have taken part in this wonder- 
ful meeting for the fine and appreciative 
things they have said of my father, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. I am very sorry that 
my husband, my sister and other members 
of my family could not be here, but I am 
sure I express for them my thanks at your 
splendid tribute. It has been a great in- 
spiration to us to be here and to see how 
the seeds sown fifty years ago have grown 
into a huge tree. I hope it will grow still 
further in the next fifty years. 
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Language, the Master Key to Social 
Adjustment 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 20 


LeonarD Exstap, Superintendent, Minnesota School for the Deaf, Presiding 


R. ELSTAD opened the meeting 
M with a tribute to the fine hospi- 

tality extended by Mr. YALE 
CROUTER and the Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf, making particular mention of 
the boat trip to Newport, the shore din- 
ner, and the moonlight sail up the bay. He 
then introduced Mr. ALAN CrouTER, of the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, who 


read a paper prepared by his father, Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, for an early meeting of 
educators of the deaf. Mr. Elstad took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to mention his 
own meeting with Dr. Crouter, and he 
asked all those in the audience who had 
known Dr. Crouter or had ever been con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania School to 
stand. 


A Plea For Better Results in the Instruction of the Deaf* 
By A. L. E. CRouTER 


to their wealth and the enlightenment 

of their citizens, are doing what they 
can toward ameliorating the condition and 
lightening the misfortune of that large class 
in whose interest we are met together. Our 
schools for the deaf are proofs of the most 
substantial nature of a hearty willingness to 
expend largely from public and private 
treasure, in order that those afflicted with 
the loss of hearing may share the benefits 
of education. Now it behooves those en- 
gaged in the work of instructing this large 
class to see that this vast labor and expense 
have not been made in vain; that the class 
of children which we are laboring to edu- 
cate and elevate by moral and mental cul- 
ture, shall reap the greatest possible advan- 
tages to be derived from the means placed 
at their disposal. Not to do so would be a 
great dereliction of duty, an evasion of the 
responsibilities resting upon us, and a tacit 
assent to the useless disbursement of pub- 
lic funds. 


*Excerpts from a paper delivered before the Tenth 
Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb, Jacksonville, 1882, P. 138. 


S ett and territories, in proportion 


There is a feeling abroad among many 
of the people that the deaf are peculiarly 
bright, and as a class are being highly edu- 
cated; that owing to their misfortune their 
remaining senses are more acute, and that 
their mental faculties are far more active 
than those of their hearing fellows. We will 
not stop to speak of the error of this 
opinion. Our labors, in the classroom and 
out of it, have fully convinced us that we 
are not laboring with children in any way 
more blessed with mental acumen than chil- 
dren not so afflicted. 

There is still another feeling abroad, and 
that is, that in these great institutions, built 
and maintained at so much expense, we are 
doing all that can be done to educate and fit 
for future usefulness the large numbers of 
children entrusted to our care. Now are we 
doing so? Are we as successful in our ef- 
forts to instruct these children as we should 
be? Are we honestly meeting the just de- 
mands and expectations of our patrons as 
fully as they should and may be met? To 
a certain degree we are; in large measure 
we are not. 
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Let us carefully examine ourselves upon 
this matter. It is one of vast importance 
to us if we are conscientiously striving to 
discharge in fullest measure the duties that 
devolve upon us as instructors, and if in 
the course of the examination we discover 
any errors, let us carefully weed them out; 
if we find reforms necessary, let us not fail 
to apply the proper remedy; these gather- 
ings, pleasurable as they undoubtedly are, 
will be in vain unless some good is accom- 
plished, some advancement in our noble 
work made. 

We say that in a certain degree we are 
successful in our efforts to instruct the chil- 
dren who usually fill our institutions. We 
are well aware that each succeeding year 
sees a goodly number of young men and 
maidens leave our schools fairly equipped 
for the duties of life, but what proportion 
do these bear to the whole number who 
from various causes yearly pass to our 
hands? Our experience teaches us that it is 
very small, too small, needlessly small. 
True, all have been benefited in more or 
less degree—the dullest have profited much 
by their stay with us; but have they received: 
the greatest degree of good possible under 
the circumstances? How many of our 
graduates are capable of passing the en- 
trance examination to college, or even to 
our common grammar-schools? How many 
of them are capable of writing fair busi- 
ness letters, or recording the transactions 
of everyday life, or taking their places with 
young men and women of equal oppor- 
tunity who hear and speak? It is painful 
to acknowledge it, but they are very few. 

How many, on the other hand, wholly or 
in great part, fail in making themselves 
understood on the most common topics? 
How many, after years of toil and labor, 
fall far short of the intelligence of a hear- 
ing child of six or eight years? How many 
leave us, hopelessly ignorant of the very 
rudiments of an education? Who of us 
have not been shamed and grieved on re- 
ceiving letters couched in language un- 
worthy of the name of Pigeon English, 
from pupils who have spent years in our 
institutions? 
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Now we ask, why is this? Is there any 
necessity for such a sad condition of 
things? Some friend may answer: “You 
are demanding too much. Deafness is a 
great misfortune, and the evils arising 
therefrom, greatest of which is mental dark- 
ness, cannot be wholly allayed. You must 
not expect so much from children thus 
afflicted,” etc. 


We have learned not to look for very 
great results. Experience has taught us 
that we must be satisfied with very little; 
but we are firmly of the opinion that there 
is no reason for such a condition of things. 
On the contrary, we believe that all deaf 
children blessed with good health and 
sound minds may acquire a fair English 
education. We can see no reason why all, 
and not a portion, may not become suff- 
ciently acquainted with language to enable 
them to express themselves intelligently and 
well upon any and all subjects met with in 
everyday life; arrive at such a knowledge 
of figures as to know when to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, or divide, without seeking 
assistance of their neighbors; write a clear, 
distinct hand, and read with pleasure and 
profit the papers of the day and books of a 
popular character. That this is not the case 
with the deaf as a class, none acquainted 
with them will dispute. Hearing children, 
possessing ordinary intelligence, reach 
these points without much difficulty. Their 
attainments in these respects pass without 
remark, but among the deaf (I am speaking 
of them as a class) it is unusual to find 
great readers or correct writers. 

Now we ask: “Is it in the nature of 
things that this must be so? Why should not 
the deaf be taught to read well, write well, 
and figure well?” If they do not reach 
these points of intellectual development, let 
us seek for the cause in ourselves. May 
there not be some defect in our methods of 
training? Have we exhausted every means 
in our efforts to carry forward to the great- 
est possible limit their education? 

We do not desire to be considered a 
croaker or faultfinder. We grant that much 
has been done for the proper education of 
the deaf, but we do not think the full mea- 
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sure of success in the training of this class 
of children has yet been reached. The time 
will come when all, and not the few, shall 
leave our schools fully and properly fitted 
to fill whatever station in life may await 
them with usefulness and honor. 

Our legislators seem ready and willing 
to supply ample means for carrying on the 
good work; it remains for us to point out 
how it may be best accomplished. We 
cannot rest satisfied with present results; 
there is no standing still; with our work, 
as with all other work, there must be either 
progression or retrogression. At the risk 
of being considered egotistical, I will ven- 
ture to point out how, in my opinion, great- 
er results may be attained. 

First: There must be more individual in- 
struction. This will necessitate smaller 
classes and increase of instructors; but we 
know of no other remedy for the growing 
evil of large classes. Grading is well, and 
is a great aid to the teacher in performing 
routine work, by the saving of time and 
labor. But human minds cannot be graded 
like wheat or wool; they cannot be run 
through the same mould; they will perish 
if you attempt it. Each must have oppor- 
‘tunity for its own natural individual 
growth; each must be fed upon food that 
it can properly digest; otherwise there will 
be torpor and death. 

Second: We must insist upon thorough- 
ness and simplicity. We pass over the 
ground too rapidly. Better learn thor- 
oughly a little than to be compelled to re- 
trace one’s steps so often. Let it be our 
aim to make our pupils perfectly familiar, 
as much as a hearing child, with simple 
language and the simple rules of arith- 
metic, before attempting to make geogra- 
phers, historians, grammarians, chemists, 
and philosophers out of them. Let us make 
sure that they have at their command a 
store of simple language upon which, with- 
out the slightest hesitation or error, they 
can draw at will for the full and free ex- 
pression of all their wants, the recital of 
incidents of daily life, and the correct ex- 
pression of their own ideas, simple as 
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they may be, upon subjects of common 
interest. 

That this may be done for all and not a 
portion, there can be no doubt. Even the 
dullest, under the care of experienced teach- 
ers, may acquire proficiency in the use of 
simple language and arithmetic. Correct- 
ness and simplicity may be acquired by 
even the dullest pupils. But to accomplish 
so desirable an end will tax the ingenuity 
and perseverance of the teacher to the very 
utmost. Every incident of the school-room 
and of the institution life must be made 
to redound to the advantage of the pupil— 
his preferences, his amusements, his talents 
in other directions, may be all made means 
for the gradual enlargement of his knowl- 
edge of language. In this way, the eye is 
made to do, for the deaf, what the ear does 
for the hearing child; and as the latter, 
even the weakest, without much apparent 
difficulty acquires spoken language, so will 
the former, though of course at much great- 
er labor, accomplish the same object, if he 
may but pursue the proper methods of in- 
struction. We, therefore, cannot too earn- 


-estly urge thoroughness, simplicity, and 


constant practice as the sure means by 
which the deaf child may acquire a correct 
and free use of language. 

Having laid this simple foundation thor- 
oughly and well, the future progress of our 
work will be agreeable and comparatively 
easy. We may now explore wider fields— 
history,‘ geography, higher arithmetic, 
grammar and philosophy may now be safe- 
ly made to contribute towards the intel- 
lectual growth of our pupils. But yet we 
must not forget, even in the pursuit of these 
higher branches, that perfection in power 
to convey thought is the great and lasting 
end of all our labors, and that when there is 
failure in this, it is not the fault, though 
it is certainly the sad misfortune of the 
pupil. 

Finally: Large institutions wherein are 
gathered together so many pupils are not, 
in our opinion, so conducive to the best 
mental growth as several smaller ones. 
There are so many inmates that some must 
be overlooked and their necessities not 
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cared for; the weak must give way to the 
strong, the sensitive to the bold and ag- 
gressive. It is claimed that with large 
numbers better grading may be had, but 
we think experience has shown that with 
two hundred or perhaps two hundred and 
fifty pupils (we should prefer a less num- 
ber), the best results may be obtained in 
this respect. We believe that we express 
the feeling of very many of our best educa- 
tors upon this subject, when we assert that 
very large schools do not so effectually meet 
the wants of their pupils as smaller ones, 
particularly so where the instruction given 
is largely of a primary character. The difh- 
culty may be obviated to a great extent by 
adopting the plan now followed in states 
where the inmates are distributed into 
small families under separate roofs, thus 
affording that quiet, home-like feeling so 
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necessary to the comfort, happiness and 
best improvement of pupils. A much bet- 
ter plan, we think, would be to establish 
one large central school for the higher edu- 
cation of our pupils and several small ones 
at different points in the state for their 
primary instruction, thus following out, in 
some degree, the system pursued in the pub- 
lic schools of our large cities. 

But we will not say more. The views 
that we have advanced are not wild or 
visionary; on the contrary, they are simple 
and practical; and whether they or others 
be adopted and carried out, we indulge the 
hope that the time is near at hand when in 
all our institutions for the instruction of 
the deaf, the greatest good of the greatest 
number will not only be the aim, as I be- 
lieve it now is, but the actual result of our 


labors. 


Language for the Younger Deaf Child in the 
School, in the Home 


By Outve A. Wuitpin, Ep.D. 
Supervisor of Special Education, Baltimore, Md. 


“Black Marks” on White Paper 


NE of the persistent memories con- 
() tinuing from my early teaching days 
is that of a lecture by Supt. Driggs’ 
brother, Dr. Howard Driggs, in a plea for 
better English teaching for our deaf chil- 
dren. A story he told of a young teacher 
who endeavored to make her pupils see the 
meaning of a poem they were reading was 
indicative of the difficulties we as teachers 
of the deaf frequently encounter. “What do 
you see on this page?” she asked her class 
after they had read the poem. “Black 
marks,” answered one little boy. “But 
what is behind the black marks?” asked 
the teacher in desperation. “Why, white 
paper” was the unconsidering answer. How 
many times I have been brought to the 
realization that to many of our deaf chil- 
dren that is the full meaning of language 
—black marks on white paper! 


Any discussion of language must neces- 
sarily cover the entire field of language 
arts. Language is not merely oral, nor is it 
entirely concerned with written work. It 
also involves speech, lip-reading, reading, 
spelling and the art of writing. For the 
aim of language is the communication of 
thought and as such must be directly re- 
lated to the function of language. As teach- 
ers, we are primarily concerned with the 
development of the ability of our pupils 
to communicate their thoughts effectively 
and correctly in whatever form the occasion 
requires; and as supervisors and adminis- 
trators, we are interested in improving our 
methods of instruction, using all available 
vitalizing and enriching activities, and mak- 
ing conditions right for learning. It is a 
matter of deep concern to all of us that the 
procedures we use, the content we establish 
for each age group, and the standards we 
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set up shall be scientifically right and 
based upon common sense. 

It has been the practice for many years 
for us to concentrate upon vocabulary de- 
velopment in working with the young deaf 
child. Since he woefully lacks the ability 
to name things we spend practically the en- 
tire first year in school teaching him to 
run, hop, jump and skip (regardless of the 
fact that his poor little muscles are rarely 
sufficiently coordinated to permit him to 


skip properly), and to point out a ball, a 


top, a coat, a shoe, a fish, until at the end 
of the year, if we can count up a certain 
number of nouns and an additional number 
of verbs that he knows, we pat ourselves 
on the back and say we have done a good 
year’s work. I do not mean to minimize 
the need for a vocabulary but I do wish to 
warn against the current practice of per- 
mitting vocabulary building to assume un- 
due importance over other phases of lan- 
guage growth among our young deaf chil- 
dren. 


The Stone and the Mosaic 


Plato was once asked the difference be- 
tween words and language. The philos- 
opher, without replying, pointed with his 
finger to a plaque hung on the wall repre- 
senting a goddess with her attributes. Then, 
rising, he went to a large vase filled with 
colored stones and picking them up in 
handfuls, let them fall through his fingers 
in iridescent cascades. “These,” said he, 
“are the words or the materials; and here 
is the language,” added he, showing the 
plaque, which was a mosaic of most delicate 
workmanship. 

“These stones,” continued the philos- 
opher, “are only the elements indispensable 
to the completion of a picture like this one. 
They are to the reproduction of a face what 
words are to the oration. Taken sepa- 
rately they present only a minor interest; 
when the eye observes their color and their 
form and this observation is allowed to be 
registered as thought, the part played by the 
stones is finished; one has scarcely time to 
enjoy their variegated scintillations for 
more than a moment. If, however, they 
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are combined by a skilled artist, they can 
produce a masterpiece. The same is true 
of words. 

“Words taken separately have little sig- 
nificance, but the grouping of them makes 
a whole—formidable or graceful, terrible 
or salutary, severe or tender, according to 
the mosaic of the oration.” 


Ease of Learning Depends 
On Degree of Meaning 


Some of you will say that to give a young 
deaf child the whole mosaic before he has 
mastered the individual stones is too con- 
fusing and will forever impair his ability 
to make his own mosaic. Suppose we com- 
pare language also to a tree. The leaves 
are the words. We do not show our pupils 
the leaves of trees before we let them see 
the trees. Experimental studies have shown 
us that learning proceeds from the whole 
to its parts. The ease of learning objects 
depends upon their degree of meaning, or 
upon how readily they fall into useful pat- 
terns. The perception of a pattern reduces 
the number of repetitions, favors retention 
and facilitates the transfer of skill from one 
situation to another. In place of mere 
vocabulary building, I beg your considera- 
tion of the unit plan of instruction based 
upon activities developed through centers 
of interest for young deaf children. I do 
not hold with the position of many present- 
day educators that the study of grammar or 
technical English is largely a cultural sub- 
ject and should be reserved for program 
enrichment only. I acknowledge the need 
and the necessity for the establishment of 
language principles to take the place of 
the everyday repetitions which are not 
heard. However, language principles can 
be established more firmly if they are de- 
veloped through children’s desires rather 
than teacher’s convenience. 


Teachers of the deaf have always used 


some form of activity as the basis of meth- 
od. The earliest teachers knew that their 
pupils could learn best by doing, but these 
activities were not necessarily integrated 
about a life situation. The function of 
language is social. The command of lan- 
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guage should be developed by means of 
the recreational and utilitarian needs of 
life. 


Relating Home and School 


With this in mind, we have endeavored 
in our Language Arts Course of Study to 
plan for the use of centers of interest and 
to provide sufficient motivation and prac- 
tice to fix not only vocabulary, but also the 
language principles for the various grade 
levels. Realizing that the child’s first inter- 
est upon coming to school is the school and 
its relationship to his home, we have built 
up the Unit upon Home and School to oc- 
cupy the first half of the beginning year. A 
visit is made by the teacher with her class 
to various parts of the building: the office, 
the nurse’s office and the infirmary, the 
rhythm room, the lavatories, the dining 
room and kitchen. As each part of the 
building is visited, the teacher explains 
to her class that, “This is the hall,” or 
“This is the stairway,” and “This is the 
nurse’s office.” The children are formally 
introduced to the nurse, to the principal, 
the janitor and the engineer. This first 
visit breaks the ice and affords an opportu- 
nitv to link up some parts of the building 
with rooms of the home to which they are 
accustomed. 

A few days later, a second visit is made, 
this time with a camera. Pictures are tak- 
en of the various rooms, each child being 
allowed to look into the finder so that there 
will not be too great a surprise when the 
finished product is produced. Enough prints 
are made of each picture to provide each 
child with one as well as one for the class 
book. While waiting for the pictures, the 
class members take their little chairs into 
the hall and learn, “This is the hall. We 
walk in the hall. Our lockers are in the 
hall. We put our coats and hats in the 
lockers.” 

Similar experiences are discussed in the 
other rooms of the building. The class is 
then ready for the snapshots. The pictures 
are compared with the real places and then 
each sentence as previously developed is 
written under the picture to which it be- 
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longs. The pictures and sentences are 
transferred to sheets of tagboard 13” x 20” 
which form the pages of a class-book. The 
making of the individual books provides 
seatwork in cutting, pasting and matching. 
Innumerable formal drills to prevent errors 
and to establish vocabulary are given. The 
results in word recognition, in answering 
questions and in following directions, to- 
gether with the continued interest and ac- 
tive participation of each child justifies 
the procedure. Which is more useful to 
the child, and which is more interesting: 
learning the word fork as related to a fork 
in use in the dining room, or learning the 
word fork as applied to a fork in a basket 
with a ball, a fan, and other unrelated ob- 
jects? I leave it to your own judgment. 


Pictures of Home and Family 


After the language of the class-book on 
the school building had been mastered, the 
next step was the study of the bus which 
brings the children to school. This was 
followed by a study of the home. Pictures 
of the members of each child’s family and 
the house in which he lives were collected. 
Parents, sisters and brothers were invited 
to the school and introduced to the class. 
The class then went to work upon building 
a house in the classroom. It was large 
enough for a child to get inside of it, until 


it was partitioned off inte rooms. Furni-. 


ture was collected and placed in the proper 
rooms, and dolls dressed to represent mem- 
bers of the family. Thus, through play. 
activity and a center of interest the relation- 
ship between home and the school was 
made. The child realized that life in the 
home and life in school are not separate 
and unrelated but that the things done in 
school are a part of living. He learned 
that the kind of behavior acceptable at 
home is also acceptable at school; although 
this is not defined in as many words. A 
vocabulary that meets the needs of the 
child has been built rather than a vocab- 
ulary arbitrarily selected by custom. 

I have tried to give you, briefly, a begin- 
ning language unit which has been tried 
out and found to be successful with a be- 
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ginner’s group of deaf children. Naturally, 
the unit was carried out primarily through 
lip reading and reading. As fast as the 
speech elements were mastered, words and 
sentences were used for oral work. We do 
not attempt to teach our pupils to write 
until the last half of the sixth year of age 
when the smaller muscles can stand the 
strain of using a pencil. 


Integrating All Subjects 


By the use of the unit plan of teaching 
the Language Arts, the integration of all 
subjects is provided for; character devel- 
opment may be encouraged, individual dif- 
ferences may be cared for, supervised study 
may take place, a purpose is found for us- 
ing words learned, correct language models 
are always available, and effective, sys- 
tematic practice is assured. Some causes 
of language difficulties which we might 
pause to consider are: (1) the lack of an 
organized mind which leads to mind-wan- 
dering, lack of associations and the inabil- 
ity to follow a direct line of thinking, (2) 
poor motivation, (3) a lack of understand- 
ing of language forms, and (4) a lack of 
ideas. All four of these causes may be 
overcome by the use of the unit method. 

In any discussion of language for the 
deaf, special emphasis must be placed upon 
the need for developing familiarity with the 
literature for each age-grade level. Many 
years ago, Miss Buell called attention to the 
enjoyment young deaf children secured 
from such stories as The Little Red Hen, 
Little Black Sambo and the like. The tell- 
ing of these stories increases in the child 
the awareness of language as a means 
of communicating ideas and does not differ 
from the plan of presenting vocabulary and 
language built upon centers of interest. 

Such methods employed in the classroom 
are in keeping with the advice given par- 
ents in dealing with their young deaf chil- 
dren. “Talk to him,” we say. “Talk just as 
you talk to your hearing child.” The value 
of this was demonstrated by a parent re- 
cently who told his four year old deaf 
daughter, “Go get your hat and coat. We 
are going home now.” The direction was 
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followed without any difficulty. It is just 
as easy for a child to understand a sentence 
as to depend upon detached words—a hat, 
a coat, home—and much more natural. All 
educators tell us that in order to inculcate 
good language habits we must maintain an 
atmosphere of English. Since oral and writ- 
ten expression is primarily in sentence 
form, why not use sentence form from the 
very beginning? 

There is a definite need for research in 
the field of language for the deaf. This 
subject seems to have been deliberately 
avoided. We have research upon reading, 
upon intelligence, upon motor ability, upon 
personality and other topics; but language, 
the foundation of all instruction for the 
deaf, has been neglected. Such questions as 
standards for each grade level, the grade in 
which certain forms should be taught, er- 
rors to be avoided, and a multitude of oth- 
ers suggest themselves as in need of study. 
Can we not have a committee of national 
representation to sponsor and further such 
studies? 

For certainly, language is the core of 
every subject. It stands “at the center of 
the integrated movement, with its key to 
knowledge, its verbal mastery of experience, 
its inner release and its power over men.” 


DISCUSSION 


By Anna B. Peck 


Principal, Reinhardt School for the Deaf, 
Kensington, Md. 


Because of illness and a necessary change 
in the program, I was unable to secure the 
paper I was asked to discuss, so I shall 
make a few remarks upon the language 
difficulties that I have encountered in my 
experience with deaf children. 

It is not the teaching of language to our 
babies that we find so difficult in our school 
but the effort to teach the parents to use the 
language that is within the children’s range 
of comprehension. I called upon the moth- 
er of one of our pupils during the summer 
vacation not long ago. In the course of 
our conversation, the mother said, “I don’t 
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seem to be able to make Johnny understand 
what I mean when I talk to him.” 


I asked her to give me some examples of 
her difficulties, and found that, as I sus- 
pected, she was talking over the child’s 
head. I asked her if she had gone over 
his year book, and she rather reluctantly 
admitted that she had not. I told her that 
if she would get the book I would try to 
help her. After quite a search in the attic, 
the year book was located and brought 
down and the rest of the afternoon was 
spent in going over Johnny’s work, with 
the happy result that Johnny and his moth- 
er had far less language trouble during the 
summer. 


Our school life and home life are so 
closely connected that no child should have 
any difficulty at home if the parents will 
only take the time to find out the extent of 
his vocabulary. Out of school hours, our 
pupils are sent on all kinds of errands, to 
develop their language ability, and to in- 
crease their lip reading as well. 


While we were at dinner one day recent- 
ly, I turned to a little four-and-a-half-year- 
old and said, “I have no handkerchief. Go 
upstairs to my room and get one for me.” 
He was gone quite some time, and as we 
had a guest whom I was trying to convince 
of the possibility of lip reading, I became 
rather uneasy for fear he had not under- 
stood. Finally he came downstairs and 
showed me proudly that he had brought 
me a handkerchief to match my dress. As 
I am the possessor of about three hundred 
handkerchiefs, he had had difficulty in lo- 
cating the right color. 

It is needless to say the guest was con- 
vinced that a young deaf child could be 
taught to read the lips. 


At another time I was spending a week- 
end at the home of one of the children. 
The mother asked me if by any chance 
Susie had an extra pair of white gloves 
among her clothes at school. I replied, 
“Ask Susie,” The mother turned to Susie 
and said, 

“Susie, I can’t find, find, find my gloves 
anywhere.” 
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Susie turned to me with a puzzled look 
upon her face and asked, 


“What did my mother say?” 


I explained to her that her mother 
wanted to know whether she had taken her 
mother’s gloves back to school with her. 
Susie’s face lighted up immediately, and 
she said, “Yes, I took them by mistake at 
Easter time.” 

I asked her mother to try and forget that 
Susie is deaf and to talk to her the same 
as she does to her two hearing sons. When 
the father came home that evening, the 
mother said, “Miss Peck says we must talk 
to Susie just as we do to Tommy and 
David.” 

Father looked rather doubtful, but he 
made an effort, the results of which pleased 
him so much that he rarely fell from grace 
afterwards. 


I should like to make a plea that we make 
as much effort to educate the parents in the 
use of the language of their deaf children 
as we do in giving it to the children. I am 
sure that if we try this plan there will be 
much more happiness in store both for the 
parents and for the child. 


Open Discussion 


Miss Mary C. New: I should like to ask 
Dr. Whildin if she has correlated this work 
with acoustic training, if she has been able 
to do anything by means of acoustic train- 
ing to facilitate the development of lan- 
guage. 

Dr. WuiLpin: Yes, we have correlated 
practically every subject in the curriculum, 
taking the center of interest and making 
that the core for the whole program. As 
regards the acoustic work, we correlate it 
in the following manner: the teacher, and 
sometimes other teachers, make records of 
the words, phrases and sentences with which 
we want the children to become familiar, 
using the vocabulary and the language 
principles in which we must have a great 
deal of repetition. These are played over 
to the children, and they listen with their 
earphones. This saves the teacher from 
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having to drop her work with one group in 
order to go and work with another group. 
Also, it is an advantage to have the lan- 
guage recorded in this way. We make a 
great deal of use of our recording machine. 

Miss Estuer C. Howes: Do you have 
your course of study available in printed 
form? 

Dr. WuiLpin: We have a tentative course 
of study, in mimeograph form; but it is 
not yet available for distribution, though 
it may be distributed later. It covers ten 
years of work for deaf children and six 
years for hard of hearing children. 

Miss Mary Martin, Memphis, Tenn.: 
Dr. Whildin, will your tentative course of 
study outline some of the units of experi- 
ence? 

Dr. WHILDIN: Oh yes; it will have in de- 
tail one for each grade level. 

Miss Martin: Will it show the various 
correlations that are being carried on? 

Dr. Yes. 

Miss Martin: Is each of your classes of 
deaf children under the instruction of one 
teacher during the entire day? 

Dr. Wuitpin: Yes. The children go to 
different teachers for rhythm and special 
subjects; but one teacher has charge of 
an entire unit of experience for each group 
of deaf children. 

Miss Martin: Throughout the grades? 

Dr. Wuitpin: Yes. 

Miss JosEPHINE QuiINN: Do you really 
consider it necessary to have your class 
take their chairs and go into the hall to 
learn the name of the hall? 

Dr Wuitpin: Well, with four and five 
year old children, the more real you can 
make the experience, the better the lan- 
guage will become fixed. 

Miss Quinn: I am probably speaking of 
older children, too. But I do think that, 
after all, even a rather set vocabulary is 
formulated on the needs of the children. 

Dr Wuitpin: I agree with you that when 
the vocabulary was first selected it did meet 
the needs of the children. But will you tell 
me what children nowadays have the habit 
of spinning tops? And a top is one of the 
first words learned. Of course, I realize 
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that our vocabulary selection in the old 
days was partly in order to give practice 
in certain speech elements; but we can get 
the necessary speech elements with a more 
up to date vocabulary. 

Miss Quinn: A constantly revised vocab- 
ulary. But I do think that, before build- 
ing a house, you must have bricks; and 
before building a sentence you must have 
words. 

Dr. Wuitpin: I think science shows that 
is not the way to approach it. I think it is 
more scientific to say that if you build your 
house, then learn your words from build- 
ing the house, the words are much more 
effectively learned. 

Miss Quinn: I wonder if you would not 
want a child to recognize a fork whether 
he saw it in the living room or in the din- 
ing room? 

Dr. WuiLpin: Yes, after the connection 
of the fork had first been established. 

Miss FLorence Creary, P. S. 47, New 
York City: Is this language practice just 
for lip reading, or are the children sup- 
posed to repeat the words? 

Dr. Wurtpin: Not until they have mas- 
tered the elements that make up the words. 
We depend entirely upon lip reading and 
reading. Reading is emphasized from the 
beginning. 

Dr. Hans Extas, Middlesex University, 
Waltham, Mass.: 1 should like to answer 
Miss Quinn’s question. I think she is right 
in saying we should emphasize the learning 
of single words; but I agree very much 
with Dr. Whildin, and I think we should 
bring single words to the child in entire sen- 
tences from the start, so that the child will 
at once understand that in normal language 
words belong to sentences. At first we 
should emphasize only the learning of the 
principal words; but it should always be 
understood that the whole sentence is there. 

Mr. Aan CrouTer: I am very much 
interested in your remarks about the course 
of study, and your plans to relegate certain 
language principles to certain grade levels. 
How flexible is that going to be? 

Dr. Wuitpin: I can answer that ques- 
tion best by saying that the day you print 
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your course of study you have to start re- 
vising. A course of study is never finished. 
We do know, however, that certain weak- 
nesses occur in certain age levels and must 
be taken care of, and they can best be 
taken care of at the age levels at which they 
occur. The best example I can give is this: 
we never used to teach fractions until chil- 
dren were ten or eleven years old; yet re- 
search has shown us that we can begin with 
the fraction one-half in the first grade, and 
we can start teaching the more difficult 
fractional forms in the third grade, when 
the children are about eight years old. I 
am talking about the normally hearing 
child, but the principle applies to deaf 
children as well. Research shows that we 
can change and adapt and adjust our pro- 
gram as time goes on. 

This is something we might all think 
about very carefully. Dahling, in his 
studies in reading, states that if we teach 
children verbs we need not worry about 
nouns. He says that no matter where you 
are, the circumstances in which you are 
determine your choice of nouns. Say we 
are at a convention; we use the words “con- 
vention,” “meeting,” “auditorium,” etc. In 
a classroom we would not use those words; 
we would use another set of nouns, but our 
verbs would remain the same. 

In other words, the verb is the heart of 
the sentence. Of course, we know that we 
have to teach our deaf children nouns, too. 
They are not going to get nouns out of the 
air. Nouns have to be taught; and I don’t 
want any of you to think for one moment 
that I am saying, “Don’t teach vocabulary 
building.” Of course we must have vocabu- 
lary building; but I say teach the vo- 
cabulary in a situation, not as isolated 
words. The mind works better, it retains 
more, when it can associate given words 
with a given situation. I think the observa- 
tion Dahling made with regard to words is 
an important one for us to remember, and 
one we should take account of in planning 
language work. 

Mrs. RacHEL Dawes Davies, Central In- 
stitute, St. Louis: I am in accord with Dr. 
Whildin on using experience as a basis for 
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all language work; but I would like to re- 
cord my protest against the use of the house 
and the rooms of the school as the first unit. 
That would require prepositional phrasing, 
and I doubt whether the children are very 
much interested in the hall, anyway. I think 
the verbs and vocabulary regarding the pet- 
ting and feeding of a rabbit or the hatching 
of eggs are really interesting to small chil- 
dren. Such things give us splendid sentences 
without involving the prepositional phrases 
you could not get away from in talking 
about the hall and dining room. 

Dr. Wuitpin: I think Mrs. Davies is 
probably justified in her stand in regard to 
the selection of the home and school unit. 
However, when a child comes into a new 
situation, he does not know what it is all 
about. Many of our children spend the 
whole first day or part of the day in tears 
because their mothers have gone off and 
left them. If those children can be taken 
around to see the similarities between the 
school and the home they very soon quiet 
down. They realize that school is not so 
very different after all, that the situation 
they have come into is not something en- 
tirely separated from the life of the home, 
but is only a continuation of it. 

As it happens, pets form our second unit. 
I should like to make an observation con- 
cerning prepositional phrases. The first 
question form we teach is “where.” Why do 
we have to teach “what” and “who” first? 
Why do we have to teach “what to do” 
second? There is no reason for it. We 
can teach “where” and be natural, and that 
is what we try to do, be natural. We do 
not hold the children responsible for prepo- 
sitional phrases in the very beginning; we 
are concentrating on vocabulary building 
for young children; and we are giving the 
child the vocabulary he needs for the par- 
ticular situation. 

Mrs. Davies: That does not agree with 
a survey of modern readers. The sentence 
is too long. I certainly would have the 
children visit the school and get acquaint- 
ed; but I would not take the time to teach 
them the language for that situation. We 
have to make some choice, and I think re- 
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search is proving that the shorter sentences 
should come at the beginning; and the most 
interesting material should provide the vo- 
cabulary for the beginner. 

Dr. Van ApestinE: | should like to ask 
Dr. Whildin to make a suggestion as to the 
grade level or the length of time in school 
—either way—in connection with the cor- 
relation of the language development unit. 
How do you correlate the speech expres- 
sions the child needs in order to express 
the language he may have learned through 
an activity? Where does one support the 
other? 

Dr. Wuitpin: Take the hall, for in- 
stance, that Mrs. Davies thinks is not inter- 
esting to the children. The question is, 
“Where do we keep our hats and coats?” 
If the child can say “hall,” he says it; if 
he cannot say it, he uses the reading chart. 
As soon as he has learned the sound ele- 
ments that make up the word “hall,” he 
says the word. 

Dr. Van ApesTINE: How do you teach 
him the word “hall” so he will know the 
hall when he meets it? 
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Dr. Wuivpin: There is a definite period 
for that. An activity program in a progres- 
sive school means activity throughout the 
entire day; and activity adjusted to the 
needs of deaf children includes certain peri- 
ods set aside for drill work, for actual 
teaching and drill. Oh yes, there must be 
formal drill; but there is more benefit to 
be secured from formal drill, planned in 
connection with a unit, than from informal 
drills given on the spur of the moment. 

Miss Bessie L. WHITAKER, University 
of Michigan, Ann Harbor: If it is not too 
much of a digression, I should like to ask 
Dr. Whildin whether all the points she has 
brought out in connection with language 
can be applied directly to speech reading. 


Dr. Wuitpin: I think it is the strides 


we have made in speech reading that made 


us realize we can do the same thing in 
language teaching. In other words, when 
we teach lip reading to a little deaf child 
we assume he is going to understand what 
we say to him. We do not talk to him in 
words; we talk in sentences. Why not use 
that method for language? That is exactly 
what we are doing. 


Adjustment to Industry through Language 


By Mivprep Grout 


Principal, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City 


p ‘HE deaf pupils in our schools, in or- 
der to make satisfactory adjustment 
to industry, must first have learned to 

make proper adjustments to the world in 

which they live, and therefore I have writ- 
ten on the subject given me in a wider sense 
than that suggested in the title. 

Before writing this paper on the teaching 
of language to the deaf with the end in 
view of making possible proper adjust- 
ments on the part of the deaf toward the 
rest of the world, I read the paper written 
in 1882 by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, and pre- 
sented at the Tenth Convention of the 


American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Jacksonville. 

My first reaction to the article was one 
of profound pride in my chosen profession. 
Pride, because the ideas advanced by Dr. 
Crouter were so thoroughly in keeping with 
the methods now considered best by our 
most thoughtful and eminent educators. 
These ideas and many more like them were 
frequently disseminated by the early edu- 
cators of the deaf. One has only to read 
some of the papers written by Dr. Bell, for 
example, to prove that all the fundamentals 
of teaching now considered by educational 
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psychologists and experts to be essential to 
learning were embodied in his methods. 
Were there time, one might enumerate the 
leaders in the oral movement and cite in- 
stance after instance in which they gave to 
the educational world the wisdom which, 
at a later day, was thought to have been 
“discovered” by those engaged in teaching 
the hearing and which was then hailed as 
“progressive” thought on education. But 
this is to be a paper devoted exclusively 
to the teaching of language and cannot be 
changed to a written appreciation of the 
priceless inheritance of all present day 
teachers of the deaf. 


The Need for Individual Instruction 


Dr. Crouter, in the paper previously 
read, gave his opinions on how the teaching 
of the deaf could be improved and I would 
like to recall to my listeners what I con- 
sider to be the highlights of his suggestions. 
First of all, he asked for more individual 
instruction. To quote him, “Human minds 
cannot be graded like wheat or wool; they 
cannot be run through the same mould; 
they will perish if you attempt it. Each 
must have opportunity for its own natural 
individual growth; each must be fed upon 
food that it can properly digest.” A sec- 
ond suggestion was for thoroughness and 
simplicity in teaching. To quote again, 
“We pass over the ground too rapidly. 
Better learn thoroughly a little than to be 
compelled to retrace one’s steps so often.” 

As an aid in accomplishing the results 
desired, Dr. Crouter suggested that “every 
incident of the schoolroom and of the in- 
stitution life be made to redound to the 
advantage of the pupil—his preferences, 
his amusements, his talents in other direc- 
tions, all be made means for the gradual 
enlargement of his knowledge and _ that 
thoroughness, simplicity and constant prac- 
tice be the sure means by which the deaf 
child may acquire a correct and free use 
of language.” 

One can readily see that Dr. Crouter left 
little more to be said upon the subject of 
the best way to equip the deaf pupil with 
a sufficient command of language to make 
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possible a satisfactory adjustment to life in 
general. Had his ideas been carried out 
by all teachers as he himself would have 
carried them out, there would have oc- 
curred long since a pronounced improve- 
ment in the use of language by our deaf 
students. However, it is the way of life 
that not all who hear, understand, and not 
all who are willing, are capable—and there- 
fore there is still a need in our profession 
for the demonstration of a better and surer 
way of giving to the deaf child a clearer 
and a more correct understanding and use 
of language than that now generally pro- 
vided. 

In our schools for the deaf today, there 
are far too many children who are unable 
to speak or write English as it is spoken 
and written by hearing people. It is all 
too true that we consider the deaf child who 
has good language “an exception.” We 
say he has “language sense” and we con- 
sider him a phenomenon. This ought not 
to be so. There must be a reason for this 
condition and no teacher should rest until 
she has discovered that reason and found 
a remedy. 


Do Away with Regimentation 


I, myself, can give no cure-all for the 
present state of the language of deaf chil- 
dren in general but I would like to offer a 
few suggestions. The first of these is that 
teachers of the deaf do away, once and for 
all, with regimentation in the teaching of 
language to the pupils in their classes. I 
believe that if language became an indi- 
vidual thing to each child, it would have 
more meaning, and unless it does have 
meaning, of what use is it to the child? 

How make language individual? First 
of all by letting the very young deaf child 
develop concepts of language through gen- 
eral lip reading. Not lip reading the names 
of a group of objects put out on a table at a 
certain period each day, in front of a circle 
of little tots who don’t know what it’s all 
about and who have no particular interest 
in the objects before them anyhow, since 
the things don’t belong to them and will be 
carefully put out of reach after the lesson 
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in any case. Not that kind of introduction 
to language! Rather, lip reading that 
comes through a stimulating daily contact 
between teacher and child. The vocabulary 
for a beginning class should grow day by 
day and should not be a planned list of 
words handed to a teacher. Only the names 
of things children have and use should be 
taught and these words should always be 
used in connection with an idea. For ex- 
ample, the word coat could be taught when 
a child comes to school in a new coat. As 
a matter of fact, a three year old in our 
nursery school responded to these sugges- 
tions, “Get your coat,” “It’s a beautiful 
coat,” “Show your coat to Miss New,” 
“Mother bought the coat,” “Where’s Car- 
olyn’s coat?” “Yes, that’s Carolyn’s coat,” 
“Now go put your coat in the hall.” After 
putting the coat in the hall, the child came 
back and waving her hand and, trying to 
say “home,” attempted to tell us that at 
home she had another coat, and wrinkled 
up her nose to convey to us the idea that 
that coat was dirty. Little deaf children 
will try to read the lips of those around 
them if there is a friendly interest evidenced 
and if there is a feeling of freedom and a 
spirit of play. In order to make language 
real to the young deaf child, it must be de- 
veloped this way—entirely individually. 


Small Beginning Classes 


Such training requires time, for one 
thing. It necessitates small classes for be- 
ginners, for another thing. It is much bet- 
ter to keep the beginning classes very 
small; five or six would be ideal. In fact, 
no primary class should have more than 
seven pupils at most. This might seem 
expensive education on first thought, but 
after due consideration it will be seen that 
if the deaf child received a thorough foun- 
dation in speech, lip reading and language 
in his early years, he would move through 
the school very much faster and should 
then finish his schooling a year or two 
ahead of the usual time allowed, thus sav- 
ing expense later on. 

After leaving the nursery and prepara- 
tory classes. the child should have a clear 
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idea of the meaning of language. He natu- 
rally would not get every word said to him, 
but he should be able to get meanings by 
recognizing words he knows in context and 
interpreting them through past experiences. 
He should further increase his comprehen- 
sion of language by means of very simple 
sentences in silent reading—sentences that 
contain something of interest to him or 
about him. “David has a red and yellow 
wagon. His father brought it to him yes- 
terday.” “Alex has a sore finger. Miss 
Stewart (the nurse) put a bandage on it.” 
“Ann is sick. She’s in the hospital.” At 
the Lexington School such items of interest 
are left on the blackboard all day and very 
often the children refcr to them or call the 
attention of visitors to them. On the fol- 
lowing day, it is very often the children 
who tell the teacher to erase what she wrote 
about Ann, for instance, because Ann is 
well now and not in the hospital. It is 
really amazing to see how interested five 
year olds can become in language. All 
that is needed is proper motivation and a 
captivating interest. 


The First Use of Connected Language 


Once a start has been made in the teach- 
ing of language by giving the pupils a 
basic vocabulary and by enabling them to 
get ideas through general lip reading and 
silent reading, the use of connected lan- 
guage on the part of the child must be 
begun. This is, to my mind, the most diffi- 
cult step in the teaching of language. If it 
is not done wisely, the child will have 
trouble in expressing himself all through 
life. At this stage, regimentation is to be 
avoided at all costs. No one can say just 
what a class must accomplish in language 
in a regular first grade—no one should say 
what should be accomplished! Everything 
depends upon the background of the pupils, 
their readiness to learn, their individual 
abilities and interests, their needs, their 
preparation. The selection of nouns, verbs, 
adjectives and so on must depend upon 
these conditions. Just when a certain lan- 
guage principle shall be introduced depends 
always upon circumstances. Unless it is 
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first brought to the attention of the children 
when they have need to use it, they will not 
be greatly impressed, and one can scarcely 
blame them. Artificial presentation of new 
language never has and never will bring 
results. 

Just which verb shall be taught first is 
of no great moment; nor does it matter 
very much whether we teach “Where?” or 
“When?” among the question forms first! 
Personally I think it a wise plan to foster 
a desire for the acquisition of language 
before worrying about how or what to 
teach and where or when to teach it. I 
have found that a class of children who are 
eager, alert, interested in things and in 
people, and who have an intelligent and 
stimulating teacher never fail to learn how 
to use language. The teacher must guide 
but not pull. If such a teacher wants her 
class to know how to use the verb to have 
because they have so many possessions 
which they cherish and because they have 
a consuming curiosity about what other 
people have, she will find the way to teach 
that verb adequately. Her lessons will be 
vital and they will bring results. She will 
not be led into a stereotyped form of pres- 
entation and she will not be reduced to the 
use of conjugations or elliptical sentences 
in order to get the necessary repetition to 
fix a correct use of the verb in the young 
minds. 

These same truths hold in teaching any 
new principle, be it a new preposition or 
verb or any of the various language forms. 
To have children memorize language is an 
unpardonable activity—a sheer waste of 
time and energy. To have children remem- 
ber language is quite another thing! Since 
we all remember best those things for 
which we have need, our pupils should be 
taught language they need and can use. 
Since we wish the children to use the lan- 
guage we give them, we must teach it in 
the way it will be used. That way will not 
be in stereotyped forms, but will be in 
natural circumstances calling for its use. 


A Firm Language Foundation 
I have spent all this time on the building 
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of a foundation for language because most 
of the poor language in our schools seems 
to me to be the result of lack of a firm foun- 
dation. Far too many pupils appear to use 
language in a hit or miss fashion and have 
no real basis for the construction of sen- 
tences. They try to recall words but not 
meanings. They do not clothe their ideas 
in connected language. They are too de- 
pendent upon their teachers for corrections, 
and are unable to think things out for 
themselves. They are not certain of them- 
selves and, like a building without a sure 
foundation, are easily toppled over. 

One of the chief causes for the mixed up, 
uncertain, haphazard language of our older 
deaf students is that too many times new 
language has been given to them when they 
have not really learned the principles pre- 
viously presented. Teachers sometimes 
think that when they have presented a lan- 
guage principle to a class, they have taught 
it and the pupils have learned it. Such is 
often not the case! No teacher has the 
right to believe she has taught a language 
principle until she finds that her pupils are 
using it spontaneously and naturally in 
their oral and written work. If the children 
use it only when given an exercise requir- 
ing its use, they have not yet actually 
learned it and made it their own. For a 
student to be introduced to more and more 
complicated language when he is unable 
to handle simple forms or constructions, is 
merely to confuse him and make his final 
acquisition of language more difficult. 


Necessary Language Principles 


A serious objection to the habit of teach- 
ing a language principle a week is that such 
a procedure limits the amount of repetition 
a child can get—and to fix new language 
in the child’s mind, there must be repeti- 
tion. He must be given many opportunities 
to use what he has been taught. He needs 
to have its use become second nature to 
him. In order to secure this repetition | 
advocate eliminating from the language 
outline of each grade every principle that 
the pupil will not have occasion to use over 
and over again—thus affording more time 
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for those he should have. A perusal of 
most courses of study would show num- 
berless language principles included that 
are absolutely unnecessary and that are of 
no general use to the learner. I refer to 
such question forms as, “In whose desk 
did you find it?” “From whom did you 
receive the box?” “By whom was this let- 
ter written?” Why not teach “Where?” and 
“Who?” until the children know how to 
handle these simple, but useful forms? I 
know few hearing people who use such 
forms as “By whom?” and the like. They 
haven’t the time for these awkward expres- 
sions. Have our deaf pupils? 


A Firm Foundation of First Principles 


Deaf children who are taught to read 
comprehendingly will learn to interpret the 
many unusual and varied forms that crop 
up in the English language and this should 
be sufficient for them. They do not have 
to be taught to use every single variation. 
Let us teach them only those things they 
will need to use, but make certain that we 
teach them thoroughly. Then when these 
pupils go out into the world they will use 
the language their hearing friends use and 
in the same way, too. For if the deaf are 
to adjust themselves to a hearing world they 
must have the language of the hearing 
world. All hearing people I know have 
three skills in language—one they use in 
speaking, one they use in writing and one 
they use in reading. Each is individual, 
each has its special place, each fulfills a 
particular need. The hearing person draws 
from each store as necessity demands. Why 
not make these divisions in our teaching of 
language to the deaf? Why should we make 
the young deaf child, particularly in the 
intermediate grades where we make our 
greatest errors in this matter, learn or try 
to learn every possible language principle, 
when many of these will never need to be 
used? For example, in many schools chil- 
dren in the fourth or fifth year are taught 
as many as fifteen prepositions when they 
could get along with and learn properly 
about half a dozen. All the rest could be 
left to reading activities. The same sug- 
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gestion could be applied to other parts of 
speech and other language. Because a child 
needs to use a verb often in the past tense, 
must he sit down and learn all parts of that 
verb at that particular time? What if he 
will never use it in the present or present 
progressive? 

A deaf pupil who reaches the age of fif- 
teen, let us say, should be so well grounded 
in the principles involved in simple lan- 
guage that the teacher who then receives 
him can devote her time and attention to 
additions to his vocabulary and the enlarge- 
ment of his forms of expression. If this 
is not the case, and the pupil at such age 
still has to be corrected on the use of the 
verbs to have and to be or the formation of 
plurals, or the tenses of verbs, or the agree- 
ment of subject and predicate, there is 
something amiss. For how can a child 
acquire the language necessary for his ad- 
justment to a larger life unless he is ready 
to begin in this wider field when he reaches 
the age of fifteen? There is so much for 
him to learn, and in order to learn it he 
must have a good background to which to 
add the new knowledge. A student in an 
advanced department is surely not ready 
to write a note of application for a position 
if he is unable to pen a simple, correct note 
of request. Nor can such a student correctly 
answer the questions bound to be asked 
were he to seek an interview with a pros- 
pective employer, if he lacks understanding 
of the interrogative forms or the ability to 
make a statement in correct English. Again 
if he has not been taught to follow written 
directions on tests or other language work, 
he will definitely not be proficient in filling 
out a questionnaire. 


Vocational Language 


By the time the deaf pupil is fifteen or 
sixteen he should be ready to take on, with- 
out too much expenditure of time, the ver- 
nacular of the shop to which he is assigned 
for one or two hours each day. His achieve- 
ment in this department is bound to bear a 
close relationship to his ability to compre- 
hend and make use of the language involved 
in the tasks at hand. His work will be ex- 
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pedited if his vocational teacher does not 
have to become for part of the period a 
teacher of language. I might add here that 
in addition to adequate preliminary train- 
ing in the handling of the English language, 
a closer correlation between the academic 
and vocational classes would prove to be of 
inestimable value to the student. 

The deaf people who have made the most 
satisfactory adjustments to life after leav- 
ing school have been those who could not 
only do the manual work required of them, 
but could also make normal and pleasant 
contact with fellow workers through the 
medium of language. They could function 
smoothly because of their ability to under- 
stand quickly and clearly all communica- 
tions regarding their work and its execu- 
tion. They were able, through understand- 
ing and use of language, to contribute ideas 
and make or follow suggestions pertaining 
to their vocations. Such persons need not 
be brilliant students of English, gifted writ- 
ers or glib conversationalists. They need 
only possess the ability to use simple, cor- 
rect English in a natural manner. This 
does not seem to me to be too much to ask 
for our deaf pupils. And the time to start 
building toward this goal is when the deaf 
children enter our schools, for they make 
their first adjustment to industry and to the 
world outside themselves, when they be- 
come members of the first class in one of 
our schools. 


DISCUSSION 


By A. E. Krause 
Superintendent, West Virginia School 


Miss Groht has given us an excellent 
presentation of the development of language 
for the deaf child. Her emphasis upon 
the use of natural and spontaneous situa- 
tions has an especial appeal. I believe we 
can heartily agree with her that there is too 
much stereotyped procedure in many of our 
schools for the deaf and not enough use of 
real life situations. Often, too, when the 
attempt is to have something of such real- 
ism it is yet affected by too much “school- 
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ified artificiality.” Situations that are real 
and of interest to the child provide the best 
motivation to spontaneous speech, and 
spontaneous language and speech are much 
better than suggested or elicited expression. 

Many of our schools are still “too 
schooly,” if I may use that expression, and 
when life situations are attempted they are 
too much affected by the alembic of usual 
school procedures and thereby lose much 
of their naturalness and consequent interest. 
The proponents of Progressive Education 
seek to correct this condition by giving 
more freedom and impetus to desired spon- 
taneity. 

What branch of educational endeavor 
can benefit more by such procedure than 
that of language teaching? Language, be- 
sides being the working basis of other cul- 
tural development, is for the deaf of the 
greatest importance in effecting social and 
economic parity with hearing and speaking 
people. Language helps to make and en- 
large a life, but surely it has much to do in 
making a living. Therefore, it is our ob- 
jective to effect a happy adjustment to one 
or more fields of industrial aspiration. 
Schools are accordingly trying to bring a 
close collaboration of language development 
with the vocational activity. The special 
vocabulary involved and the connected lan- 
guage pertinent to the prosecution of that 
industry should be so stressed that the 
pupil can receive instruction and converse 
intelligently in line with the particular oc- 
cupation. 

Various methods may bring results. In 
the West Virginia School, we devote one 
day per week of the vocational schedule to 
language work. Names of tools, materials 
and machines are given repeatedly and 
variously; then connected language relat- 
ing to various activities is taught. This 
shop language given by the shop instructor 
is placed in special note books and taken 
to the language teacher in the academic 
department so that further drill may be 
arranged. The academic teacher will know 
what the pupil is doing and thus carry on 
effectively with the shop instructor in build- 
ing up a good working language founda- 
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tion. Supporting this shop objective, at- 
tractive vocational magazines and books 
should be of easy access. Profuse illustra- 
tions, appropriate lantern slides and occa- 
sional visits to industrial establishments 
will contribute much toward building up a 
good language consciousness. 

Further, we are endeavoring in the West 
Virginia School to bring about a happy 
adjustment through language by providing 
for our pupils natural, real situations in 
various vocations by arranging co-operative 
work with our various local industries. Of 
course our little town of Romney is rather 
limited in such facilities, but what voca- 
tional opportunities we have are open to 
our pupils. Bringing our pupils into actual 
situations with hearing people gives them 
the urge for speech and lip-reading. We 
believe much good is being accomplished 
in building up language for happy adjust- 
ment later on. By doing this we are bring- 
ing the school to the situation, so to speak, 
rather than the situation to the school, 
where the force of the realistic is lost and 
with it the natural urge and motivation to 
self expression. 

Every pupil intending to go out into the 
industrial world for self-subsistence should 
be equipped not only with a working knowl- 
edge of mechanical tools but also with those 
fine tools of expression in language by 
which he will give impress of his good 
training. 


Open Discussion 


Miss Quinn: I should like to underline 
very heavily the distinction Miss Groht 
made between memorizing language and 
remembering language. 

Mr. ALan CrouTerR: Miss Groht, I am 
for the most part in hearty accord with 
your ideas on language, but I find two 
things I cannot reconcile. We want to teach 
language through activity; but yet you do 
not want the vocational teacher to teach 
language. 

Miss Grout: I do not want the voca- 
tional teacher to have to teach language 
which the child should have had before 
he entered the vocational department. 
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Mr. Atan CrouTer: You don’t mean 
trade language? 

Miss Grout: No, I don’t mean trade lan- 
guage. 

Dr. C. E. Rankin: I should like to ask 
this question of either one or both of this 
morning’s speakers. There seems to be an 
emphasis on the activity program, and | 
wonder whether it has been made clear that 
back of the activities or going into a series 
of activities selected to accomplish a cer- 
tain end, there is an outline of things to be 
learned. Let us say that we have 400 words 
we want the child to learn, and that we 
may some time want to be able to say that 
child has learned these words. Is not your 
list of activities preceded by a carefully laid 
out objective which is not based on child 
interest, but on things you want that child 
to learn? 

Miss Grout: In my paper I did not 
refer to a planned activity program, if by 
that you mean an activity which the teacher 
has planned and which is to take in a great 
deal of art work and various kinds of activ- 
ities. I think Dr. Whildin referred more 
to an activity program. I myself think 
there is great danger in too much activity 
or too many activity programs, because 
they are based, I think, too often on what 
the teacher thinks would be nice for the 
children to do. If the teacher plans an 
activity to run six weeks and the children 
are interested only six days, that activity 
should not be continued. I am not very 
much in favor of long activities, because I 
think children do not have a long span of 
interest. I think an activity that took a 
whole term would be very difficult to man- 
age, so I do not believe in that kind of ac- 
tivity. 

I believe in teaching language whenever 
the situation arises which will make the use 
of that language clear to the child, and if 
the teacher has definite things which the 
children want to use every day, she can 
create a situation. For instance, if the chil- 
dren never use the question form where 
correctly, and yet want to know things, I 
might go into the schoolroom with my hat 
and coat on and my suitcase in my hand, 
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and I think the chances would be that the 
children would want to know where I was 
going. I would make that an opportunity 
for teaching where, but I don’t call that an 
activity program. I call that introducing 
language when the occasion will interpret 
the meaning, but I believe Dr. Whildin 
referred to activities when she mentioned 
how the children learn about school when 
they first enter. : 

I differ a little with Dr. Whildin if I may. 
When our children come to school, I like 
to have them stay and play with the teacher 
for about a week, where they are, where 
they are going to live, where they are go- 
ing to work. I like to have them learn 
about one another and become interested 
in one another. I know that in the Lexing- 
ton School the building is so big it is fright- 
ening, and I would not try to show our 
babies much of it beyond the section they 
will see every day. I would not myself 
advocate an activity program, but perhaps 
Dr. Whildin can convince you. 

Dr. RANKIN: If the child is not supposed 
to understand anything about the hall until 
he happens by chance or circumstance to 
go into the hall, that puts the whole pro- 
gram on the child, and he develops it as he 
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goes along. Is this your idea, or do you 
definitely lay out a plan? 

Dr. Wuitpin: Your plan of activity de- 
pends on your concept of activity. We do 
not assume that activity is just permitting 
the child to do what he pleases at any time. 

Dr. RANKIN: Does it not depend on 
something else besides your concept of ac- 
tivity ? 

Dr. WuiLpin: Very definitely, and that 
is why it is so hard to teach by means of 
an activity program. It requires excellent 
teachers, who can foresee the things that 
may come up. There must be minimum 
standards. 

Dr. RANKIN: And it also depends on the 
kind of person you would like to have the 
child become? 

Dr. Wuitpin: Exactly. If you have to 
depend on spontaneous occasions on the 
part of the child in order to provide prin- 
ciples, you are going to be pretty hard put 
to it, and you are not going to have the 
interest of the children to the extent that 
you have when you take the interest of the 
children and use that to teach language. 
That is what activity means. You have to 
plan for it—not just take isolated instances, 
but utilize something that grows out of the 
children’s daily experience. 
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General Session 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 20 
Frank M. Drices, Superintendent, Utah School for the Deaf, Presiding 


HE Thursday evening meeting was 

held in the auditorium of the Hope 

High School. Many friends from 

Providence were present, as well as Asso- 

ciation members, and the audience was a 
large one. 

The first part of the program was offered 
by pupils of the Rhode Island School. The 
school orchestra, composed of both boys 
and girls, gave three rhythm numbers. 
Afterwards, they accompanied the dances 
staged by groups of girls from the inter- 
mediate and primary departments. The 
dancers demonstrated their grace and their 
feeling for rhythm, as well as their excel- 
lent training. 

After the entertainment, Chairman 
Driggs remarked: 

“We are about to have one of the great 
pleasures of our lives. Eighty-eight years 
ago, in the City of Providence, was born 
a beautiful little girl, who, a few years 
later, became deaf from scarlet fever. 
Through Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, then 
superintendent of the school for the blind 
in Boston, her mother learned that little 
deaf children could be taught to speak. 

“This was before we had any oral 
schools in the United States, but the mother 
taught her little girl to speak and to read 
the lips. It was from this little girl, Jeanie 
Lippitt, that Miss Harriet Rogers first 
learned that deaf children could be taught 
to read the lips, and it was after meeting 
Jeanie that Miss Rogers began to teach 
lip reading to her first pupil, Fannie Cush- 
ing. Jeanie Lippitt and Fannie Cushing 
and Mabel Hubbard appeared at one of the 
beautiful homes in Boston before a great 
many distinguished people, and from that 
gathering came the Clarke School for the 
Deaf. Later, this little girl of Providence, 
when her father had become Governor of 
Rhode Island, appeared before the legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island, and that was the 


reason for the establishment of the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf. 

“This little girl, Jeanie Lippitt, is here 
with us tonight. She is Mrs. William 
Weeden, eighty-eight years of age. She 
has been a wonderful lip reader all these 
years, and she has come to speak to you.” 

[Unfortunately, the stenotype reporter 
who was taking the minutes of the meeting 
had.been informed that Mrs. Weeden was 
to speak from the stage and had accord- 
ingly taken her place in the wings. From 
where she sat, behind the scenes, she could 
not hear Mrs. Weeden, so no exact tran- 
scription of the talk was secured. The fol- 
lowing is the gist of her remarks: ] 


Jeanie Lippitt Weeden’s Story 


“I awoke one morning totally deaf from 
an attack of scarlet fever. My wonderful 
mother announced ‘My child is going to 
speak!’ and she set to work to accomplish 
it. She had heard that a deaf child in Bos- 
ton had been trained to speak and to read 
the lips, so hurried to find the teacher she 
believed was responsible. However, she 
learned that this was only a story, and she 
did not find the teacher. She decided to 
become my teacher herself. Day after day 
I sat in front of her and imitated the mo- 
tion of her lips. When the cook came for 
her orders, Mother would have her say 
the names of objects in the room, so I 
would have a chance to read the lips of 
different persons. 

“I learned to enunciate by having words 
written out for me and said to me over 
and over. After a time our family grew 
too large for Mother to give me so much 
time, so her sister took over the work of 
teaching me. All through the years of my 
childhood I had regular lessons, and I was 
never permitted to feel sorry for myself. 
I have never been sorry for myself. 

“I went to school with children who 
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heard. I walked back and forth to school, 
like any other child, and I usually had 
good marks. In those days a girl had to 
know Latin and Greek to have a diploma, 
and Mother decided I needed too many 
other things to concentrate on Latin and 
Greek, so I did not receive a diploma, but 
I think my mother was right. 

“After my father became Governor of 
Rhode Island, he was particularly inter- 
ested in securing a school for the deaf in 
this state. His daughter had been taught 
to speak and read the lips and he believed 
other deaf children should have this right. 
I went to the State House and talked with 
members of the General Assembly on many 
occasions, to prove that the deaf could be 
educated without the use of signs. The bill 
was passed, and Rhode Island had its 
school for the deaf. 


A Voice Teacher with a Curious Box 


“My mother began to feel that I needed 
more help with my voice than she could 
give me, and as she heard of a teacher of 
vocal physiology in Boston, she decided to 
send me to him. There were strict orders 
that I was to be a private pupil. That teach- 
er was Alexander Graham Bell. He always 
arrived for my lesson with a curious box 
under his arm, about the size and shape of 
a carpenter’s box. That box housed the 
first apparatus for reproducing the voice in 
his new invention, the telephone. At one 
time, he sent me home with the news that 
he could no longer continue the lessons, 
as he must give all his time to his inven- 
tion. My father was angry. My mother 
went to Boston with me to explain things, 
and I continued for a time as his pupil, al- 
though later I took lessons from one of the 
teachers he had trained. 


“One day a Mr. Hubbard came to see my 
mother and begged her to tell him how she 
had trained me to speak. His daughter was 
deaf just as I was, and he felt that if I 
could be taught to speak, so could she. 
She was Mabel Hubbard, who afterwards 
married Mr. Bell. I have memories of the 
time we all met at Mrs. Quincy’s house in 


Boston—Mabel, and Roscoe Green and I— 
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and met her guests, to convince them that 
deaf children could speak. Twenty-five 
years afterwards, when the Clarke School 
had its anniversary, I saw two little girls 
impersonate Mabel Hubbard and me, as 
we were supposed to look at that time. 


A Normal Life with Normal Activities 


“I have always done the things other 
people do, without regard for my deaf- 
ness. As a young girl I danced, rode 
horseback, and went about a great deal 
with other young people. 

“I went to the theatre as they did. My 
father was one of those responsible for 
building the opera house in Providence, 
and many of the famous actors were among 
his personal friends. Edmund Booth, 
Joseph Jefferson, and Charlotte Cushman 
were often guests in our home. 

“TI have had a normal life with normal 
activities and normal responsibilities. And 
I am sure that this is possible for any 
deaf person who has the proper training. 
You must all believe that the deaf can be 
taught to speak and to do all the things 
that hearing people do.” 


Chairman Driggs expressed to Mrs. 
Weeden the gratitude of the audience for 
her appearance and their appreciation of 
her talk. When the audience filed out 
after the meeting, many came up to have 
the privilege of taking her by the hand 
and telling her personally how much her 
presence had meant to them. 

After Mrs. Weeden’s talk, Dr. Driggs 
read a poem that he had just received 
from a friend, and which he felt was ap- 
propriate: 


SHARING 


There is not much that I can do— 
But I can share my bread with you 
And I can share my joy with you, 
And sometimes share a sorrow, too, 
As on our way we go. 


There is not much that I can do— 
But I can sit an hour with you 
And I can share a joke with you 
And sometimes share reverses, too, 
As on our way we go. 
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There is not much that I can do— 

But I can share my songs with you 
And I can share my mirth with you 

And sometimes come and laugh with you, 
As on our way we go. 
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There is not much that I can do— 

But I can share my friends with you 
And I can share my life with you 

And ofttimes share a prayer with you, 
As on our way we go. 


Recent Researches in Speech ard Hearing* 


By J. C. Sremnperc, Pu.D. 
Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories 


(Note: As Dr. Steinberg illustrated his talk throughout with motion pictures and animated 
drawings, it is not possible to convey a satisfactory idea of the value and extent of his discussion. 
The following résumé, prepared at the Volta Bureau from notes taken during the lecture, will 
serve only to indicate the points he touched upon and the general nature of the pictures by which 


he made his exposition clear.) 


R. STEINBERG explained _ that, 
. about three years ago, the Bell 

Telephone Laboratories made an 
effort to obtain information on the manner 
in which the vocal cords vibrate when 
speech is produced. 

“As you know,” he said, “there have 
been different theories as to their role in 
speech production. Some have held that 
their principal function is to generate a 
train of sound waves composed of a fun- 
damental and overtones, which must be 
modified by the resonant action of the 
mouth, nose and throat cavities in order to 
produce intelligible speech. Others appear 
to believe that the role of the vocal cords 
is more important than this, and ascribe 
a secondary role to the action of the vocal 
cavities.” 

Dr. Steinberg then explained the method 
of taking photographs of the cord vibra- 
tions. The pictures were taken with a spe- 
cial camera capable of making 4,000 pic- 
tures per second. Ordinary motion pic- 
tures are taken at the rate of 16 pictures 
per second. When 4,000 pictures per sec- 
ond are taken and projected at the or- 
dinary viewing rate of 16 per second, the 


*Readers of the VOLTA REVIEW who did not have 
the advantage of hearing Dr. Steinberg’s talk, and 
who wish to study the subject further, will find 
valuable material in the article by Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher, ‘‘Auditory Patterns,” in the Review of Mod- 
ern Physics, January, 1940; and in the article. 
“High Speed Motion Pictures of the Human Vocal 
Cords,” by Mr. D. W. Farnsworth, in the Bell Labora- 
tories Record for March, 1940. 


motion is slowed down enormously, by a 
factor of 250. Thus, a vibration which is 
made in 1/250th of a second appears to 
take one second, and the details of the 
movements may be seen. Ordinary slow 
movies are taken at 48 pictures per second, 
which slows the motion down by a factor 
of 3. 

The first films showed the experimental 
arrangements for photographing the vocal 
cords. The light was reflected from a small 
throat mirror held in the back part of the 
throat. The light from a lamp passed 
through a water cell, and was reflected from 
a plain mirror onto the throat mirror and 
down on the vocal cords. It traveled back 
out and' through a hole in the plain mirror 
into the lens of the camera. Dr. Steinberg 
explained that this method has been used 
many times before. The principal new 
feature is the photography, the ability to 
take 4,000 pictures per second. 

In holding a mirror in the back part of 
the throat, the experimenter is limited as to 
the type of sound that can be made. What 
is done is to intone a steady sound, an open 
mouthed vowel sound, rather a cross be- 
tween an “a” and an “e.” This is done in 
order to get the epiglottis and tongue for- 
ward so as to get light down on top of the 
cords. 

The pictures that followed showed the vi- 
bration of the cords for a fairly low and 
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for an intensely low pitch sound. The 
cords lengthened and vibrated more rapidly 
as the pitch raised. At low intensities the 
cords did not come together vigorously, but 
at high intensities they clashed vigorously 
and remained closed for an appreciable 
fraction of one vibration cycle. 


Patterns of Vibration 


“We have been very much intrigued by 
the vibration patterns that we see in these 
pictures,” said Dr. Steinberg. “They seem 
to undulate so gracefully and leisurely, yet 
we must remember that they are making 
some 300 undulations per second. You 
can wiggle your finger about 15 times a 
second. Our belief is that the movements 
of the cords represent a type of sustained 
oscillation. The cords are placed under a 
more or less steady tension by the con- 
traction of muscles. The tensed cords are 
set into vibration when air is exhaled 
through them. The vibration rate, which 
corresponds to the pitch of the voice, de- 
pends principally upon their tension. The 
character of their vibration is such that a 
sound wave having a fundamental and a 
whole series of overtones is generated at 
the point where they open and close. Once 
they are given a proper tension and air 
flows through them, they go ahead and 
vibrate more or less independently of the 
movements of the other vocal parts. 

“One way to test this would be to photo- 
graph the vibrations for vowel sounds 
which have different qualities due to differ- 
ent resonant effects of the vocal cavities. 
We tried this, but found ourselves limited 
because of the throat mirror. We then hit 
upon the idea of filling the vocal tract with 
helium gas, which is only 1/7 as dense as 
air. The resonant frequency of a vocal 
cavity, or any cavity for that matter, de- 
pends upon the density of the gas that fills 
it. It is inversely proportional to the square 
root of the density, so that helium should 
raise the resonance of the vocal cavities 
by a factor of about 2.5.” 

Dr. Steinberg demonstrated this effect 
with his own voice, to show the difference 
between his normal voice and the sound 
he made after he had forced helium gas 
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into his throat. It made a marked change 
in the vowel sounds. The motion pictures 
which followed showed the vibrations of 
vocal cords in a subject who had inhaled 
helium. They showed that, although helium 
makes a definite change in the quality of 
the speech, it appears to affect very little 
the character or pattern of the vocal cord 
vibrations. 


A Trained and an Untrained Voice 


The next pictures showed a comparison 
between the vocal cord vibrations of a per- 
son with a trained voice and one with an 
untrained voice. In the case of the trained 
voice, the cords seemed to stay closed a 
much greater part of the vibration cycle 
than they did in the untrained voice, and 
Dr. Steinberg concluded that that is the 
mechanism which enables the trained voice 
to radiate a greater amount of sound power 
than the untrained voice. As the vocal 
cords stay closed for a greater interval of 
time, the pressure from the lungs can build 
up to a higher value, so the singer is able 
to modulate or change a higher pressure 
then he could if the cords did not remain 
closed over so much larger a fraction of 
time. This was demonstrated in the pic- 
tures that followed, although Dr. Steinberg 
remarked that they were just starting this 
phase of the work. 

Here the speaker left the subject of 
speech for a time and turned to problems 
of hearing. An animated drawing of the 
organs of hearing and their functions 
showed how the incoming sound wave en- 
ters the inner ear and sets up a nervous 
impulse in the spiral membrane of the 
inner ear. 

“Tones of different pitch stimulate differ- 
ent sets of nerve fibers,” he said. “Tones 
of high pitch stimulate the fibers near the 
base of the spiral, and tones of low pitch 
stimulate the point near the apex. The 
loudness of the sound is very closely re- 
lated to the rate at which these nerve im- 
pulses are set up in the nerve, and the 
pitch of the sound is determined by the 
particular fibers along this membrane. By 
tracing the paths of these fibers, anatomists 
have found rather good evidence to be- 
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lieve that the relative positions of the fibers 
are maintained as the nerve travels to the 
higher regions, and finally to the cerebral 
cortex, where the sensation of sound takes 
place. This leads us to believe that the 
principal basis of sensation is what we 
have called an auditory pattern, and by an 
auditory pattern we simply mean the posi- 
tion of the stimulated cells, stimulated 
fibers, against the rate at which they fire. 
If they fire fast, the pattern is high; if it is 
a low pitch the pattern is down here.” 

The pictures showed the “patterns,” ani- 
mated so that the audience could see what 
happened when a tone of 200 cycles was 
produced—a sound a little bit below middle 
C—and how the pattern changed as the 
tone changed in loudness. 

The next pictures showed the effect of 
changing the pitch of the tone as the inten- 
sity remained constant. The low pitched 
tone started near the apex of the spiral 
membrane and gradually traveled outward. 
Other pictures showed the pattern made by 
the sound of a trumpet playing Taps, and 
another the pattern of some street noises 
picked up on 42d Street and Broadway, 
New York. 


Auditory Patterns 

Dr. Steinberg applied this idea of “au- 
ditory patterns” to impaired hearing. 

“As many of you know,” he said, “there 
are two types of impairment. When the 
impairment is in the middle ear it is called, 
generally, conductive impairment. Looked 
at from the standpoint of these patterns, 
that type of impairment means that the 
sound wave which arrives at the nerve 
terminals at the inner ear is less than nor- 
mal, so that the stimulation at the nerve 
terminals is less than normal. However, 
since the nerve is normal, the pattern that 
is formed is perfectly normal for a reduced 
stimulation, and in this case it is very clear 
that amplifying the sound tends to restore 
the pattern to normal. 

“In the other type of impairment, the 
perceptive type, the stimulation on the 
nerve cells is perfectly normal, but an im- 
paired pattern is formed, because some of 
the nerve fibers are inoperative. So in this 
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case you have normal stimulation, but an 
imperfect pattern, and if you amplify the 
sound you have a very different effect from 
what you get when you amplify it in the 
case of a conductive impairment. You 
bring the stimulation above normal, and 
you form an abnormal pattern with some 
of the elements missing. 

“That does not mean that amplifying 
sound for the case of nerve impairment is 
not beneficial, but it does mean that the 
process or mechanism of interpretation is 
quite different; there is more of a process 
of re-education and accommodation in at- 
tempting to use amplification.” 


Amplified Speech Sounds 


Dr. Steinberg illustrated the two effects 
by recording his own voice on magnetic 
tape and reproducing it at levels corre- 
sponding to the two types of deafness. He 
made a record and reproduced it as the 
voice sounds to a normally hearing per- 
son. Then he repeated, introducing 25 db, 
which caused attenuation in the sound as 
heard. This corresponded to a conductive 
impairment of 25 db., an amount of im- 
pairment which should begin to cause difh- 
culty in hearing speech under conditions 
of public address in a theatre or church 
or lecture hall. Dr. Steinberg then raised 
his voice and reproduced the shouted 
speech to demonstrate the effect of in- 
creased amplification. 

To demonstrate a nerve impairment, Dr. 
Steinberg superimposed on the speech rec- 
ord a broad band of noise, which has a 
masking effect of 25 db. He showed the 
effects of amplification by shouting into 
the microphone and reproducing the shout- 
ed speech in the presence of the noise. 

In conclusion, Dr. Steinberg remarked 
that in teaching speech it would be of value 
to utilize the visual patterns of speech such 
as were shown in the film. 

“Tf it is true,” he said, “that most of our 
acoustic sensations are formed from a pat- 
tern, and, for all we know, it may be a 
pattern similar to a touch pattern, is it un- 
thinkable that touch and visual patterns 
might not form an adequate substitute 
where there is no residual hearing?” 
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General Session 
FRIDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 21 


PRESIDENT E. A. GRUVER, presiding 


Education and Democracy 


By the Ricut Reverenp G. G. BENNETT, 
Suffragan Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Rhode Island 


ability to say anything you have not 

heard, but the work you are doing is to 
me a fascinating thing. I had my seminary 
work in Faribault, Minnesota, and I was 
quite familiar with the work of the School 
for the Deaf there, and was acquainted with 
Dr. James Tate. There was a very good 
baseball team in that school, and when 
they played the Seminarians they always 
won. They had an ability for team work 
that the Seminarians did not have—we were 
a little bit more individualistic. 

Faribault is full of institutions of all 
kinds. It seemed as if the state had lo- 
cated all of them there. There was a 
school for the feeble-minded, I remember; 
and I recall that once when one of our 
Seminarians was sitting on our front porch 
a man came up and asked, “Is this the 
school for the feeble-minded?” “No,” re- 
plied the Seminarian, “but come in and we 
will show you what we have.” 


| COME here with no delusion as to my 


A Sense of Humor Gives 
Understanding of Values 


I am glad I can tell a little joke here this 
morning because when I am addressing a 
group of people who have no sense of hu- 
mor, they have a bad time and so do I. 
I recall being asked to give a commence- 
ment address at a town in Eastern Mon- 
tana, when I was working in the western 
part of the state. I arrived on a very hot 
day; the sun was beating down; the mov- 
ing picture house where the exercises were 


held was a frame building covered with 


tin; and it was like a Turkish bath. It 
was crowded with people who seemed to 
think that a commencement exercise was a 
very solemn, even lugubrious affair. 

The graduating class came down the two 
aisles to Chopin’s Funeral March, march- 
ing in single file, each with his hand upon 
the shoulder of the one in front of him, 
and they sat in boxes on each side of the 
stage. When I got up to speak there was 
a mist of humidity hanging between myself 
and the audience. I thought a little humor 
might help out, and I recalled that just a 
few days before I came there a man digging 
for water had discovered natural gas. The 
townsmen were quite certain that with this 
natural gas they were going to have a 
manufacturing center there, and were much 
excited about it. So I said, 

“I am very glad to be here on this mo- 
mentous occasion, but one thing puzzles 
me. Having discovered gas so near your 
home town, why did you send all the way to 
Great Falls for me?” 

Well, there was not a ripple, so I im- 
mediately plodded through my address. 
After it was over, a man came up to me 
and said, “I wish to shake your hand. 
My name is Sawyer.” Still not having 
learned my lesson, I said, “Is this Tom?” 
He said, “No, J. W.” 

Now I am sure that a sense of humor 
gives one an understanding of values and 
of proportion, particularly today when life 
is dangerous and often drab. Today I am 
to speak on the democratic theory and the 
opportunities life offers under a democracy. 
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We speak about ours being a democratic 
government, but in reality there is no such 
thing as a democratic form of government. 
This is not a democracy. The founders of 
this nation were afraid of that heady elixir, 
so they founded a republic in which they 
hoped the ideal of democracy might have a 
larger opportunity to function. 


They put around that ideal of democracy 
certain restraints. The United States have 
as their aim and object the fulfillment of 
the first three words of the Preamble of the 
Constitution: “We, the people”... . 


Art of Living Vs. Science of Life 


That was a daring and dangerous state- 
ment, but we have seen more and more 
as the years have gone by that that dan- 
gerous statement is the answer to most of 
the yearnings and ambitions and hopes of 
mankind. “We, the people.” Until we can 
see that the value of any society is in its 
people and not in its things, until we are 
more interested in the art of living than 
in the science of life, that science of life 
becomes a dangerous thing. Where people 
are more interested in things and in move- 
ments than in human beings there comes 
into the body politic and the body social 
a dangerous and lacerating force which 
has a terrible effect upon all human rela- 
tionships. 

I think that all of us here are primarily 
concerned with the art of living, and that 
to us that art is the ability to give to an 
ever increasing number of people a greater 
opportunity for self expression. By self 
expression I do not mean the idea that 
we began a few years ago to apply to the 
privileges of children when we said, “Oh, 
the dear little ones should express them- 
selves.” The children were not express- 
ing themselves; they were just running 
wild. What we mean is the liberty to ex- 
press oneself in the proper social con- 
fines and social relationships. 

This is why we have education for all 
sorts and conditions of people; not merely 
that they may go cut and earn a living, 
but they may give to society what God 
meant when he made them into persons and 
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said, “Go and develop that which is yours.” 

There are of course many varied ave- 
nues of expression. Some persons have 
more gifts than others; some have more 
avenues of approach. But handicaps are 
relative. A person with a physical handi- 
cap, for instance, defective speech, is no 
more at a loss than the one who comes into 
life with an over-developed ego, a too great 
sense of his own importance. Selfishness 
and cruelty are worse handicaps than phys- 
ical defects, because they are more difh- 
cult to overcome. 

So, when we speak of handicaps, we 
mean mental and spiritual handicaps as 
well as physical ones. You who deal with 
the physical handicaps are trying to give 
certain individuals opportunity for the ex- 
pression of what is within them. Out of 
these houses with barred windows may 
come life and light and joy, even to such 
an extent as to help those who are not 
thus barred from the usual avenues of 
communication. 


The Value of the Person 


The theory of democracy includes the 
value of the person. Mark you, I said 
person, not individual; they are two differ- 
ent things. When we talk about the per- 
son, we mean the unit of society, the en- 
tity upon which all society rests, the per- 
son who lives within the little house of 


flesh. 


You never see that person except when 
he wants you to, or when he is angry. 
Sometimes he looks out of the little win- 
dows of the house, and you catch a fleet- 
ing glimpse of him; but you never really 
see him unless he loses his temper and 
shows you what he is, or unless he chooses 
to let you see him. 

Yet it is that person, in that changing 
house, in whom you and I are interested. 
It is that person in whom democracy is in- 
terested; it is that person in whom educa- 
tion is interested. Education tries to give 
that person the chance to express himself 
according to the democratic theory formu- 
lated and made possible through a repub- 
lican form of government. 
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I was born in Dakota. I was there be- 
fore the railroads came. I saw the ox- 
drawn covered wagon and the stage coach. 
My father made his trips by stage coach 
from one town to another to hold court. 
It often happened that the stage coach 
before him and the one behind him were 
held up and the passengers robbed; but 
this never happened to the coach he was 
traveling in, because the robbers were now 
and then caught and brought before Judge 
Bennett, and he gave them the full benefit 
of the law. His stage coach was always 
crowded because the passengers knew it 
would not be robbed. 

In those days there were not so many 
means of entertainment as we have now. 
We did not have the radio or the phono- 
graph or the motion picture. We were 
forced back upon one another for our so- 
ciety, and it developed persons. People 
knew how to think and how to talk. We 
got together, and we entertained one an- 
other. Perhaps the young man who re- 
cited always recited the same thing, and 
perhaps the young lady who played the 
piano played the same piece—I think it was 
the Maiden’s Prayer—but these people at 
least gave of themselves, expressed them- 
selves in their own way. I recall that there 
were deaf persons in that town, who did 
not speak, but they came to the gatherings, 
too, and gave in their own way. One man 
was great at making silhouettes, and he was 
often the life of the party. 


The Expression of the Personality 


The idea of democracy was functioning 
there. Persons gave what they had to give, 
and they learned that it was necessary to 
give of themselves in order to make society 
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sane and wholesome. Therefore, I think 
that anything which gives people an op- 
portunity for the expression of the per- 
sonality within them is a good thing to 
develop. All this technique you are dis- 
cussing here today tends toward that one 
end, to give the handicapped person op- 
portunity to express the thing within him 
to the limit of his ability. You are help- 
ing him to go out into life and make his 
contribution. I am sure you know the 
value of your work; I am sure you recog- 
nize that you are giving something to life, 
because you are making it possible for 
others to come out into the sunlight. You 
are taking away the bars that hold back the 
person, and you are setting him free to 
express life for his own sake and for the 
sake of his fellow men. 


That is what we need in this country 
today. We need to give people opportu- 
nity for the expression of the personality 
within them. We need to keep alive the 
conception of the value of the personality, 
the value of the person. And when we see 
moving in upon us the misty, dank clouds 
that say to you and to me, “We are not 
interested in the person, we are interested 
in the group; we are not interested in 
the person, we are interested in the state,” 
I say, God save the day that it shall 
ever come to this land. It is the effort 
of educational groups of this kind that 
help to make these other terrible things 
impossible. May God give it to you to see 
the value of your work, and to recognize 
within your own souls that you are giving 
unto life a very splendid thing. You are 
making it possible for others to add the 
goodness, the beauty, the strength of their 
lives to the life of their fellow men, for 
the joy and glory of God who made them. 
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A New Method in the Oral Education of the Deaf Child 


By Emit Froescuets, M.D. 
Research Professor, Central Institute for the Deaf 


Synthetic Development of Speech 
[i normally hearing child receives 


from his environment total impres- 

sions in the form of sentences, or less 
frequently, of words. Isolated sounds are 
probably never presented to him. Thus his 
own linguistic expressions are, from the 
very beginning, at least words and some- 
times little sentences. Sounds which are at 
first lacking or mispronounced are grad- 
ually filled in or replaced by the normal 
sounds in “flowing” speech. In the educa- 
tion of deaf children, there are similar ped- 
agogical efforts to present “flowing” speech 
to the child from the very beginning. But 
it is always necessary later to develop every 
sound, or almost every sound separately. 
Instruction in the meaning of words also 
must almost always proceed from single 
objects or actions. From all this it follows 
that the instruction of deaf children pro- 
ceeds by and large synthetically. But there 
are no congenital centers for this synthetic 
development of speech. The congenital cen- 
ters have to do with flowing speech. Even 


if for no other reason, the language of deaf: 


children must, therefore, be deficient. Their 
speech is too much split up into isolated 
parts, with respect to both words and 
sounds. Their voices are frequently un- 
natural. Normally, the voice is the dough 
out of which articulation forms flowing 
speech. But if one has to start with the 
movements of articulation, these remain in 
the foreground of consciousness, and the 
voice becomes unnatural. 


Chewing and Speaking 


In treating the voice disturbances of 
patients with normal hearing, which usually 
consist of hyperfunction (over-exertion) 
of some muscles, I have, for many years, 
used a method which I owe to the obser- 
vation of everyday life. It is possible to 
eat and to speak at the same time. Since 


the same muscles and the same nerves are 
involved in both these activities, the move- 
ments of eating and the movements of 
speaking must be identical, for one cannot 
carry out two different actions simulta- 
neously with one group of muscles. In eat- 
ing, over-exertion of the musculature does 
not occur. Therefore, I direct my patients 
to make chewing movements and at the 
same time to vocalize. What then proceeds 
from the mouth is a language—which is, 
to be sure, no longer in use—but which, 
in my opinion, was the primitive language 
of man. In treating some speech and 
voice-disturbances of persons care must be 
taken that the pupil does not produce 
stereotyped “nga nga nga ma ma ma,” but 
that he really takes the psychical attitude of 
chewing and eating. We go back here to 
a physiological function, the details of 
which occur without high conscious inten- 
tion and which on the other hand have great 
similarity to speaking and singing. The pa- 
tient should really “chew his breath.” A 
few minutes later the breath chewing at- 
titude is transferred to speech and the pa- 
tient is exhorted to think of chewing while 
he speaks. In the beginning he will have 
to change between “primitive” voiced chew- 
ing and talking until he is able to main- 
tain the chewing attitude during everyday 
speech, It is again necessary to control 
the patient in order to avoid the forming 
of stereotyped groups of syllables and to 
keep his mental attitude’of chewing. 

The basis of this method is a complete 
diversion of the patient’s attention from the 
details of his voice and articulation. 

A common cortical center in the an- 
terior central convolution; a common sen- 
sitive center in the posterior central con- 
volution, in the parietal lobe and the thala- 
mus; further, a common station for coordi- 
nation in the striatum-pallidum, common 
peripheral nerves and the common effective 
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organ (pharynx and mouth) are the ana- 
tomical reason for the narrow relationship 
between speaking and singing on the one 
hand and eating on the other. 

At another meeting I explained thor- 
oughly a new theory of the origin of human 
speech. I think that it may be useful to 
give here a brief extract of this theory 
because this theory proves, in my opinion, 
the relationship of chewing and speaking 
more than the experience of everyday life 
mentioned above. 


The Origin of Human Speech 


It is my opinion that the assumption of 
accompanying chewing movement during a 
phonic utterance can explain the origin of 
human speech. My conjecture is founded 
in two others: on the one hand that primi- 
tive men produced sounds whilst eating, on 
the other hand that the constitution of the 
central nerve system of primitive men was 
little differentiated, so that the juncture of 
the chewing function and the voice function 
in eating was not dissolved in phonic utter- 
ance. It may be a verification of this be- 
havior of primitive people that some Af- 
rican negroes, Fellachs, and other tribes are 
grunting and smacking during their meals. 
Professor Czermak, Egyptologist of the 
University of Vienna, confirms that these 
people really do so, and referred to the be- 
havior of the highly cultivated Chinese 
people who produce such noises when they 
are entertained, probably as a sign of 
satisfaction and politeness, thus maintain- 
ing their tradition. 

Many observations on the eating habits 
of animals show that they accompany their 
chewing with different kinds of sounds. 
Everybody can observe this fact on pigs, 
but the Tierpsychologe, Petz, wrote me that 
many animals, when eating in the presence 
of others, nearly always produce sounds. 
I had occasion to observe a dog which, 
when he played and barked only to make 
fun, protruded his tongue and moved his 
jaws as in eating. These observations on 
animals may confirm the above statement 
concerning the behavior of primitive men, 
with regard to the theory of descent. The 
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supposition that a primitive man was less“ 
differentiated in the organization of his 
nervous system can be proved by the fact 
that the central nervous system of a new 
born child is very far from the degree of 
differentiation of an adult. This little dif- 
ferentiation may explain the appearance of 
chewing movements, if the primitive man 
wanted to produce voice, because the chew- 
ing movements were habitually joined with 
the production of voice. 


Altogether, this seems to allow the con- 
clusion that the primitive man, grunting 
and smacking whilst eating, really chewed 
and made eating movements of the tongue 
when he uttered a sound. We should never | 
forget in consideration of these theories 
that a clinical experience of the rapid help 
of the chewing method in speech correc- 
tion seems to be a clear hint to the original 
unity of both functions. 


Babbling and Chewing 


In addition to these conclusions we find 
other proofs in some physiological and 
pathological observations. The babbling 
movements show some resemblance with 
chewing movements. Should we not there- 
fore think them to be a training for 
mastication, as they are supposed to be a 
training for articulation? (Jespersen be- 
lieves that a primitive man occasionally 
produces senseless chatter, probably be- 
cause he enjoys these movements.) That the 
primitive man surely possesses the faculty 
to chew does not, I believe, exclude the fact 
that the baby has to practice this faculty. 


The progress of culture superseded the 
grunting and smacking whilst eating, and 
has partially produced a separation of the 
eating and speaking function. Nevertheless 
the smacking is used sometimes as a sign of 
zest. Some people have the bad habit of 
sucking remainders of food out of their 
teeth, and these noises are very similar to 
the anterior and lateral smacking sounds 
in some negro languages. 

The narrow relationship between the dif- 
ferent speech sounds seems to show that 
from the beginning of human speech a cur- 
rent function was at work rather than grad- 
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ual formation of single sounds. (Every 
logopedist knows this narrow relationship, 
and is therefore able to develop and im- 
prove an imperfect sound from a sound 
that the patient can produce correctly.) 
Some clinical experiences, not yet men- 
tioned, may support this theory. I treated a 
microcephalic, aphasic boy of twenty-one 
When he learned to write, he made only 
feeble chewing movements but very appar- 
ent swallowing movements. A patient of 
fifty, who became aphasic after a stroke, 
made such apparent chewing movements 
when she wanted to speak that her doctor, 
who did not know anything about my 


theory said, “She does not speak, but she | 


eats.” Ehrenwald observed that patients 
with general paresis in terminal states are 
only grunting and smacking instead of 
speaking. Some pediatricians told me that 
poor eaters often show a retardation of the 
speech development, and that, on the other 


hand, good eaters become poor eaters at 


the beginning of the speech period. 

All these clinical, physiological and psy- 
chological observations seem to indicate 
that we appeal to the natural source of hu- 
man speech if we let the patient chew. The 
use of the natural source alone can explain 
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also the good results which | have usually 
obtained if the patient used the chewing 
method. I have used it in many cases of 
voice impediment in hearing people, with 
stutterers and with about one hundred and 
fifty cases of congenital deafness. With 
deaf children I had the occasion of proving 
it in Vienna, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
and in Central Institute; I also proved it 
with a pupil of mine in Egypt. My ex- 
periences are so encouraging that I dare 
to use the chewing method here on six pu- 
pils of the Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf whom I have never seen before. 

(Demonstration. 

The method can also be used at the be- 
ginning of oral education. I advise that 
small deaf children first be taught the com- 
bination of chewing and voice and then 
learn to introduce single letters or syl- 
lables into this flowing primitive speech. 
We let the child repeat these letters and 
syllables not only once but several times; 
for instance, chewing his voice then saying, 
“lalalala,” again chewing his voice and say- 
ing, “mimimimi,” etc. This way helps us 
to eliminate the disadvantages of the syn- 
thetic method, which I have mentioned at 
the beginning of this lecture. 


Minutes of the Annual Business Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Held at the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf, Friday, June 21, 1940 


The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent E. A. Gruver at 11:40 A.M. Minutes 
of the meeting of June 2, 1939, written by 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb as Acting Secre- 


tary, were read and approved. 


A statement from the Treasurer, Mr. 
Herbert A. Poole, covering the period from 
January 1 to June 1940, was read, as fol- 
lows: 


STATEMENT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 
January Ist to June 15th, 1940 


RECEIPTS 
Balance as shown by Report of December 31st, 


1939: 


Savings Account (Birthday Fund) 
Checking Account 


$ 749.75 


376.41 $ 1,126.16 


| 
ale 
‘ 
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Magazine Sales 
Advertising 
Salable Merchandise (Books for re-sale) __ 
Books (Published by the Volta Bureau) —______ 
Pamphlets (Volta Review reprints) 
Postage 
Office Space, American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing 
Trust Funds: 
Volta Bureau Fund 
American Association Fund 
American Association Endowment Fund 
A. M. Bell Memorial Fund __ 
Edmund Lyon Memorial Fund 
A. G. B. Grosvenor Memorial Fund —____ 
Summer Meeting 
Life Memberships 
Contribution for Furniture 
Birthday Fund (Including Interest $10.26) 
Sundry 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries and Services - 
Salable Merchandise (Books for re-sale) _...___ 
Supplies and Equipment 
Volta Review 
Telephones and Telegrams 
Heat, Light and Water 
Books (Published by the Volta Bureau) —.____. 
Pamphlets (Volta Review reprints) 
Library (Book Binding) 
Traveling Expenses of Association officials. 
Summer Meeting 
Publicity 
Audit 
Life Members (Transferred to Endowment Fund) 
Bank Charges .. 
Contribution for Furniture _. 
Birthday Fund 


Balance—Cash in The Washington Loan & Trust 
Co. 
Savings Account (Birthday Fund) 
Checking Account 
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$ 1,472.96 
274.87 
822.52 
833.39 
233.14 

71.13 
45 


360.00 


$ 2,024.55 


430.54 


113.70 
116.80 4,453.65 


37.13 11,969.99 


$13,096.15 


$ 4,019.50 
533.21 
473.92 

2,446.73 
64.95 
103.58 
135.82 


$ 9,034.34 


$ 3,696.50 


365.31 4,061.81 
$13,096.15 


Respectfully submitted, 


Hersert A. Poo.e, 
Treasurer. 
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Upon motion by Dr. Frank Driggs, sec- 
onded by Dr. Olive Whildin, the statement 
of the Treasurer was unanimously accepted. 

Appreciation was expressed for the large 
number of congratulatory messages regard- 
ing the fiftieth birthday of the Association. 
Many letters and telegrams had been re- 
ceived. Among the senders were the fol- 
lowing: 


Congratulations 
Sara Stinchfield Hawk, President of the 


American Speech Correction Association; 
Edna Hill Young, Principal of the Hill- 
Young School of Speech; Dorothy E. Nor- 
ris, President of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children; E. Jay Howen- 
stine, Executive Secretary, National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children; Dr. Horace 
Newhart, President, American Otological 
Society; Mrs. William Kletzer, President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, 
Association for Childhood Education; 
Imogen André, Dean, Curry School of Ex- 
pression; Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Ex- 
ecutive Director, National Society for Pre- 
vention of Blindness; Dr. Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Inc.; Mrs. Katherine 
M. Cook, Chief, Division of Special Prob- 
lems, U. S. Office of Education; Harley Z. 
Wooden, Editor, Journal of Exceptional 
Children; Faculty of the Paul Binner 
School, Milwaukee; Mrs. H. T. Poore, 
Superintendent, Tennessee School for the 
Deaf. 


Elections 


President Gruver stated that the next 
order of business would be the election of 
five Directors for a period of three years. 
He explained that the Constitution required 
that nominations be delivered in writing, 
to both the President and the Secretary, at 
least thirty days before the Business Meet- 
ing; and stated that the names to be placed 
in nomination at the present meeting were 
the only ones received in accordance with 
the requirements. 
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Dr. Frank M. Driggs presented the list 
of nominees, as follows: Miss Margaret 
Bodycomb, Mr. Dan T. Cloud, Mr. T. C. 
Forrester, Miss Jennie M. Henderson, Dr. 
Olive Whildin. 

Upon motion by Dr. Driggs, seconded 
by Miss Clara E. Newlee, the five persons 
thus nominated were unanimously elected 
directors of the Association for the three 
years expiring June, 1943. 


Resolutions 


The following report was read by Miss 
Clara E. Newlee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: 


WuereEas: The members of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, assembled in sum- 
mer session at the Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf, at Providence, Rhode Island, 
June 17 to 21, 1940, have enjoyed and 
profited by the excellent program and de- 
lightful entertainment prepared and _pre- 
sented for them, 


Be It ResoLvep: That we hereby ex- 
press our hearty thanks and appreciation 
to the hosts of the 1940 Summer Meeting: 


Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
American School for the Deaf 
Maine School for the Deaf 

Clarke School for the Deaf 

Beverly School for the Deaf 
Boston School for the Deaf 
Austine School for the Deaf 

Mystic Oral School 

Horace Mann School for the Deaf 
Lynn Day Class for the Deaf 
Springfield Day Class for the Deaf 
Worcester Day Classes for the Deaf 


To Mr. John Yale Crouter, Principal of 
the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, for 
his gracious hospitality and painstaking 
provision for our every need and pleasure. 

To members of the Advisory Council of 


the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, for 


their cordial welcome to the Association. 


To the present and former teachers of the 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf for the 


enjoyable evening of cards and dancing. 
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To Dr. James F. Rockett, Director of 
Education of Rhode Island, for his coop- 
eration in the success of the meeting. 


To the Basement Players of Providence 
for their excellent portrayal of the Histori- 
cal Dialogue of the First Summer Meeting 
of the Association. 


To Dr. E. A. Gruver, Chairman of the 
Program Committee, for the interesting and 
well rounded program prepared and pre- 
sented under his direction. 


To Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Chairman of 
Demonstrations, for the programs of teach- 


ing presented by the New England schools 
for the deaf. 


To Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Honorary 
President of the Association, for her pres- 
ence and acceptance of the Golden Birth- 
day Fund. 


To Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, Mr. Mel- 
ville Bell Grosvenor, Mrs. Barbara Fair- 
child Muller, and Master Gilbert Grosvenor 
for their participation in the Golden Birth- 
day Anniversary Program. 
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To Miss Grace D. Hall, Horace Mann - 
School, Boston, Mass., for the excellent pro- 
grams and demonstrations for the classes 
for parents. 


To Mrs. William Weeden, “Jeanie Lip- 
pitt,” for her inspiring talk to the Associa- 
tion. 


To Dr. J. C. Steinberg, Member of the 
Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, and Miss Inis B. Hall, Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, for their excellent ad- 
dresses and demonstrations. 


And to all speakers and demonstration 
teachers, for their valuable and instructive 
contributions to our program. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ciara E. NEw ee, Chairman 
FRANK Driccs 
Eucenta T. WELSH 
Joun G. Nace 
ALAN CROUTER. 


The resolution as presented by the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted, and the 
business meeting adjourned sine die. 
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General Session 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 21 
Miss Ciara E. Newer, Head Teacher, Parker Elementary School, Chicago, presiding. 


ISS NEWLEE introduced Miss 
Mary C. New, Supervisor of 
Speech and Acoustic Training, 


Lexington School, who read an address 
by Mr. J. A. Gillespie of the Nebras- 


ka School for the Deaf, delivered at the 
Second Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Lake George, N. Y., 
1892. 


Aural Instruction* 
By J. A. GILLesPre 


N this paper I desire to be understood, 
| when speaking of aural training, or 
aural development, as meaning that the 
terms imply ability to be instructed to hear 
and understand language, through the im- 
paired or previously dormant sense of 
hearing. I wish to be understood by these 
terms as meaning—teaching semi-deaf chil- 
dren to hear, to understand English lan- 
guage addressed to the ear. It does not 
consider the scientific question as to wheth- 
er the organs of hearing develop, only the 
fact that hearing is taught. This matter 
pertains, of course, to a limited number of 
the deaf. That this is the only method of 
reaching this class, or that a better may not 
be brought forth, we do not claim; we know 
of none better. What we wish to emphasize 
is that this class can be reached this way. 
In the former estimates of the number of 
pupils who could be benefited by this plan, 
fifteen per cent was considered fair. We 
have no reason to decrease, but rather to 
increase this number. My belief is that, 
not only are there fifteen per cent, but if 
persistent effort were made in all schools 
for the deaf to discover the semi-deaf, 
_ twenty per cent would be found. I know 
that this statement will be challenged, 
nevertheless it is made in the fullest belief 
that the right kind of investigation will es- 


*Proceedings of the Second Summer Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Lake George, 1892, P. 123. 


tablish it as a fact. Some of our friends 
have made efforts in this direction and 
have not found sufficient good in it to 
justify the expenditure of time and money, 
and have abandoned it. Others have lacked 
facilities to make the proper experiments 
and have not put forth any exertion on this 
line. And some have not considered it, 
being satisfied with the ways which they 
know have yielded good results. 

In a case before a court many witnesses 
are called, the evidence is taken for, and 
against; by this evidence the case is ad- 
judged by the jury. One hundred wit- 
nesses may be called, ninety-eight of these 
after a rigid examination and cross ex- 
amination testify that they did not see the 
state of facts as set forth in the charge. 
Two witnesses testify that they did see, that 
the charge as made is true; they were eye- 
witnesses. This is positive, unequivocal 
proof. 

Will not their evidence weigh more in 
the minds of the jury, and have more bear- 
ing in the verdict to be rendered, than the 
evidence of the great majority who did not 
see, and did not know these things? 

Aural instruction is on trial today. You 
are the jury. The evidence to be present- 
ed to you is unprejudiced and impartial, it 
is for, and against. Those, if there be any, 
who are opposed to this method of treating 
the semi-deaf, and who have a better way, 
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will meet with every encouragement and 
assistance from aural instructors — when 
the plan is presented; but until they do 
bring forth a better way we must insist 
that this is the best. We mean by teaching 
the semi-deaf to hear, that we awaken in 
them a sense which they at present do not 
know they possess; if they do know it, they 
do not know how to use it. We mean by 
it to cultivate this sense up to this time dor- 
mant, and utilize it in the education of this 
class of the deaf. We mean by it also, that 
many young children who are considered 
deaf, and are consigned to a future fraught 
with all the disadvantages coming from 
deafness, may be saved from this by early 
instruction before deafness is confirmed, 
while the organs are flexible, and the 
chances for improvement greater; and 
thus they would never reach a school for 
the deaf at all. We mean by it the gradua- 
tion from our schools for the deaf, of a 
majority of these persons, as hard of hear- 
ing speaking people, with the mind culti- 
vated, with a command of English language 
equal to the best by any other method, and 
with the addition to all the acquisitions by 
any other, of this sense of hearing, though 
imperfect it may be. 

Some will say that the hearing power is 
not increased, that what is understood by 
aural development is a myth, that to de- 
velop a weakened nerve is unscientific, also 
that what does take place is that the per- 
ceptive faculties are simply awakened by 
constant direction of the attention. Be it 
so. We care not upon which side our critic 
may place himself; the pupil, by this proc- 
ess, is taught to hear, and that is what we 
seek. It is our experience, and the testi- 
mony goes to show, that in many cases the 
actual hearing power does increase, that 
there is a constant improvement. In other 
cases aural power remains constant, but 
the ability to use it increases. 


How is this work begun and carried on? 
First find out if your new pupil has any 
hearing. Do this by means of a bell, a 
musical instrument, a tuning fork, the 
voice, any way that ingenuity may suggest. 
Then how much, whether he can tell one 
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from another; if not, that he will be able 
to tell at least how many times the sound 
was made. I have asked the teacher of our 
aural class to give a description of her 
work. She says: 


“In the first lessons the point is to make 
them associate sounds with objects. If 
there is considerable hearing they can start 
in with voice sounds, but a portion of the 
present class could not tell any difference 
between such sounds, and required much 
preliminary drill before even the vowel 
sounds made any impression. I showed 
them a bell and sounded it in each one’s 
ear, and made them ring it in one another’s 
ears, and they found that the sound be- 
longed to the object. The next sound was 
made by striking a pan with a table knife. 
That was two sounds taught. Then without 
letting them see which, I sounded the bell 
and most of them told me correctly which 
of the two objects had made the noise. For 
the benefit of those who did not get it 
right, the showing and sounding had to be 
done all over again—in fact, had to be 
repeated many times before one would 
be sure that they would know which ob- 
ject was struck. These two sounds fixed, 
a tin whistle was added, and, being very 
shrill, was easily distinguished from the 
other two. Next a note on the piano, 
then a drum, then the voice in the sound 
as produced by the vowel a. By this time 
they began to notice the voice, to which 
they had paid no attention until their 
perception had been aroused by the pre- 
ceding drill. Then they began to learn 
speech. I said a in their ears, showed 
them my mouth, had them imitate its posi- 
tion and if they could not, put their tongues 
in position for them—and had them give 
the sound. When they gave it correctly 
I let them say it in their own ears, by 
means of the ear trumpet. Then they 
discovered something—that they could 
hear their own and one another’s voices. 

“At the end of the first month after 
we have started in speech, they can re- 
peat after you a large number of sen- 
tences, such as ‘I love you,’ ‘I love papa,’ 
‘I have two arms,’ ‘You have two arms.” 
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“We teach them to write everything they 
learn to speak, and no more, so that their 
spoken and their written vocabulary are 
equal. Last year’s class made up a work- 
ing vocabulary of three hundred and forty- 
three words. That is, they heard, spoke, 
wrote, and used them in sentences.” 

The most remarkable case of aural de- 
velopment which has come under my ob- 
servation is that of a young man who has 
been under instruction twenty-five months. 
He had been in the public schools for 
some time, but could get no benefit from 
them except in arithmetic. He came to us 
without the ability to put two words to- 
gether, although he understood in a way 
what was said to him. 

My diagnosis of his case was—that he 
heard a sort of jumble of sounds of which 
he was able to understand the general 
meaning, though he had not sufficient 
hearing to distinguish the words which 
made up the sentences. He did not ap- 
preciate the fact that our language was 
made up of sounds and words. Working 
upon this theory, the teacher proceeded 
to dissect the language and give it to 
him by sounds and words. He soon had 
the key to the whole scheme and his prog- 
ress has been most remarkable. He can 
say most anything he pleases. He writes 
well and has made several speeches before 
the public, and always so that he could 
be easily understood. He is a good ex- 
ample of what we mean by an aurally 
instructed pupil, of that class, of whom 
there are many, who have not sufficient 
hearing to be educated in the public 
schools. He has been taught to hear. 
While he is a somewhat remarkable case, 
others similar will be found in any in- 
stitution in the country which has one 
hundred pupils or more. 

In order to get a general idea of the 
status of aural training, I prepared a blank 
form and sent to all the public and private 
schools in the country as catalogued in 
the Annals—seventy-seven in all—asking 
for certain data. I have received fifty-six 
replies. Of these thirty have reported as 
having made no investigation on this line 
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for the last three years. 

Nineteen have made examinations as to 
hearing, finding an average of 21% (from 
3% to 60%). Two superintendents re- 
port having made a trial of work and have 
not found satisfactory results, seven speak 
encouragingly and will add a department 
or organize classes as soon as possible; 
twenty-one are working on this line. Two 
hundred seventy-five pupils are reported 
as receiving aural instruction. 

It will be seen from the above that aural 
instruction is taking root and becoming 
an established method of treating this class 
of children. A great preponderance of 
the evidence, you observe, is in its favor. 


The scheme for the development of this 
latent hearing is right, and though some 
have tried it and it did not prove success- 
ful, others have tried it and have succeeded. 
The lack of success in nearly every case 
is not in the theory, but in the application 
of it. It will not do to toss the matter 
aside because we do not believe in aural 
development—not at all. No remedy, 
however good, will do much in eradicating 
disease if improperly applied. Neither must 
it be thrown aside because growth is slow. 
It must be remembered that we are not 
dealing with quick active hearing, but with 
latent hearing. It takes time for the oak 
to mature from the acorn. Unreasonable 
success must not be expected and disap- 
pointment will not come. It will not do 
to lay aside effort because it takes time, 
with the interrogatory which means nega- 
tion, “If he can hear, why can’t he speak?” 
I answer, “He cannot talk because he does 
not hear well enough, and does not know 
how to use the aural power he has.” If 
an educated deaf-mute were to be restored 
to perfect hearing in an instant, he would 
not be able to understand or speak a single 
word. Why? Because he has not learned 
language by sound, but by sight. He would 
have to be taught to hear—to use his hear- 
ing. 

So must the semi-deaf be taught. In the 
January, 1892, Annals we find there were 
present during the year in all the schools 
for the deaf nine thousand two hundred 
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and thirty-two pupils. Placing the num- 
ber of semi-deaf at our lowest estimate, 
fifteen per cent, we have one thousand 
three hundred and eighty-four who should 
be instructed with a view to utilizing this 
wasted power in their education, and pro- 
viding them with this additional sense. 
And this does not take into consideration 
the great number among those too young 
to be in school. It is possible to do this. 
It is right to do this. It is a mistake not 
to do it. 

One thousand three hundred and eighty- 
four at the very lowest calculation who 
ought to receive this instruction, two hun- 
dred and seventy-five who do receive it. 
Duty calls us to take up this work. Justice 
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demands that these persons have the con- 
sideration which their condition and their 
number merit. 


CHAIRMAN NEWLEE: It seemed to me, as 
I listened to that paper, that there was the 
seed of everything we have been develop- 
ing in the past forty-eight years, and which 
is just coming into fruit now. All our 
modern methods of using hearing have been 
built up from those simple ideas; but 
nearly every item that we are stressing and 
emphasizing is mentioned in that paper. 

Our next paper was prepared by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Johnson of the Illinois School. 
Mrs. Johnson was not able to be present, so 
her paper will be read by Dr. Gruver. 


How Can We Promote the Continued Use of Hearing 
Aids by the Pupils Who Leave Our Schools? 


By EvizaBetH HucHes JoHNson 
Supervising Teacher, Acoustic Department, Illinois School for the Deaf 


Promoting the Cause of Hearing Aids 
B: ORE speaking on the subject of 


encouraging the use of hearing aids 
by the pupils who leave our schools, 
perhaps I should first explain that it was 
not so very many years ago that I was 
using every conceivable excuse for not 
wearing one myself. Having had a hearing 
impairment since the age of 7, I have had 
much experience in bluffing my way when 
I couldn’t hear, and also know what it 
means to feel that you are the only young 
person in the whole country being urged to 
wear a hearing aid. However, since I was 
converted to the use of an instrument eight 
years ago, all my previous objections have 
come to seem very foolish. Today, I am 
probably as enthusiastic and satisfied as 
any hearing aid user in the profession. This 
adjustment has affected not only my per- 
sonal life but has made my daily work that 
of encouraging the use of such devices by 
others. 
In promoting the cause of hearing aids, 
our whole attention should be given toward 


making the use of the instrument the easiest 
and most helpful thing the pupil can do, 
the most pleasant and approved, and finally, 
the most habitual. Since most of our con- 
tacts with the pupils come during their 
school days rather than after graduation, we 
must work while they are still with us so to 
influence their habits and thinking as to 
make them not only desire to wear hearing 
aids but to be thoroughly accustomed to 
wearing them. 


Naturally the first step in any acoustic 
program is the acquiring of group hearing 
aids. A comparison between the 1935 sur- 
vey of group aids in schools for the deaf 
and the situation today shows how great 
the progress has been along this line. The 
Illinois School may be used as an example. 
Previous to 1935, only a Teletactor, with 
which the training of the tactile sense was 
the predominant feature, and a home-made 
hearing aid had been used. This past year 
we have had 16 group aids and an audi- 
torium installation with 100 receivers. 
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A Carefully Planned Program 


It was early determined by our manag- 
ing officer, Mr. D. T. Cloud, that the pro- 
gram using group hearing aids should be 
firmly established before any attempt was 
made to obtain individual aids. We felt 
that our immediate problem was to provide 
the children with adequate hearing vocab- 
ularies, a task which in our opinion could 
be better accomplished with the multiple 
aids than with individual instruments. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly how 
important this longest and hardest phase 
of the program is for children who, we 
hope, will wear individual hearing aids 
successfully through life. While it is true 
that many adults who become hard of hear- 
ing can soon adjust themselves to the use 
of hearing aids, this is not at the present 
time true of the majority of hard of hear- 
ing children. Children must be drilled to 
the point where words can be easily under- 
stood and language patterns are clear. A 
child’s hearing must be made something 
upon which he can rely—not just a jumble 
of annoying noises. No sensible person 
would wear glasses if he could not see with 
them and certainly we cannot expect sen- 
sible children to wear hearing aids if they 
cannot understand with them. The slow 
and painstaking building up of this under- 
standing thus becomes the most important 
single part of an acoustic education. Too 
much time cannot be given toward making 
the process a systematic one. By this I 
mean that the acoustic program must be 
planned and tested in exactly the same way 
that work in any other subject is planned 
and tested. 


The Environment Is Important 


Although the training of hearing is the 
foundation for all other parts of the acous- 
tic program, it is not the only important 
part. During the long years when training 
is taking place, the environment can be 
made to wield a most positive influence in 
converting the child to the wearing of an 
individual aid. Much of the responsibility 
for creating this proper environment de- 
pends upon the adults with whom the chil- 
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dren come in contact each day—the teach- 
ers, house officers and other employes. All 
must be wholeheartedly convinced—or at 
least for the good of the program willing 
to act convinced—that the acoustic training 
of these children is the most important 
thing in their lives. Even more than nor- 
mal children these hard of hearing young- 
sters need consistent treatment. Nothing 
could be more confusing than to have teach- 
ers and house officers set up conflicting 
goals. A feeling of success and security 
is also most important. Each child must 
be made aware of the fact that his school 
family likes him, is personally interested in 
him and is proud of his progress. 


In our own acoustic department we have 
found a number of devices helpful in creat- 
ing the kind of environment we want. For 
instance, we have found it a great advan- 
tage to have group instruments which can 
be easily carried from one place to another 
by the children themselves and plugged 
into any standard receptacle. We pack 
the hearing aids into our cars for demon- 
strations in and out of the state. The chil- 
dren are able to attend any church service, 
show, or public entertainment and have 
the benefit of their instruments. Such 
group action does much toward dispelling 
the embarrassment of any one child about 
appearing in public with a hearing aid. At 
almost all such public appearances ques- 
tions will be asked by people interested in 
the equipment because of hard of hearing 
relatives or friends, and the children in this 
way become more cognizant of, and iden- 
tify themselves with, the comfortingly large 
number of people with hearing handicaps. 


Instruments Should Be Portable 


Naturally this mobility of the instruments 
is of extreme importance within the school 
itself. We have carried our microphones 
and receivers about the campus through 
dust storms, rain and snow, although we 
must admit we hear a few complaints from 
the chief clerk about our repair bills. But 
what are a few dollars compared with such 
facts as the children’s insistence on setting 
up their hearing aids after midnight in 
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order that 140 of them might hear Helen 
Keller speak at 8 o’clock the next morning? 
We carry the instruments to the assembly 
room for a group Sunday School of 80 pu- 
pils, and again for the weekly singing ses- 
sion of the chorus. We go to the reception 
room to hear Managing Officer Cloud tell 
about us on the radio, to meetings of the 
Junior League for the Hard of Hearing to 
listen to symphony records, dramatic read- 
ings by local college students, and violin 
and vocal solos by our own talented teach- 
ers. In the hobby room, we hear a travel- 
ing WPA representative explain waffle 
weaving, and so on. 

The possibilities of using group and in- 
dividual aids in such a manner are vir- 
tually unlimited. We plan to take our 
upper class Current Events pupils to Spring- 
field next year and will set up their micro- 
phones in the state legislative chambers. 
To give the children a concrete example of 
just how much hearing aids will mean to 
them in holding jobs of various kinds, we 
will assign certain pupils to spend a few 
hours with filling station attendants, beauty 
shop operators, librarians, store clerks, 
garage mechanics and others, with instruc- 
tions not to use their instruments the first 
half of the visit and to turn them on for 
the remainder of the time. 

This is all in our day’s work and sounds 
very interesting and easy. However, the 
adults responsible for such a program must 
anticipate the events the children will be 
successful in hearing and take the trouble 
to get the group aids to those places in and 
out of school hours. 


The Child Must Be Induced 
to Use His Hearing 


During the years when the child’s hear- 
ing is being trained, the increasing services 
which his ears perform for him in the class- 
room and elsewhere naturally make hear- 
ing a matter of increasing pleasure. At the 
same time we should be bombarding the 
child with a constant stream of propaganda 
designed to influence his feelings about the 
potentialities of the hearing he has and to 
heighten the desire to use it. The children 
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should be informed of the very large num- 
ber of people who have hearing impair- 
ments and how successful the lives of many 
of them are. In a class discussing litera- 
ture, the opportunity should be taken to 
mention that Dorothy Canfield Fisher has 
lost much of her hearing and wears a hear- 
ing aid. Current Events classes should be 
told that Charles Edison has impaired hear- 
ing as did his father, and the hereditary 
possibilities here should be discussed. The 
children should be made familiar with the 
Volta Bureau, the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing and other organizations 
and their services. 

Assuming that we can successfully train 
the child’s hearing and arouse in him the 
desire to have his own hearing aid when he 
leaves school, we are still faced with one 
of the greatest of our problems—that of 
making it financially possible for him to 
own and maintain one. 


The High Cost of Hearing 


As my husband and I have purchased six 
hearing aids at an average cost of $135 
each and hundreds of batteries at 60 cents 
each in the past eight years, I know only 
too well the expense of wearing an instru- 
ment. It must be admitted that most of our 
acoustic graduates would not have to 
change models quite that often or purchase 
so many batteries, but we have found at the 
Illinois School that very few are able to buy 
even one hearing aid and in some instances 
where individual instruments have been 
given to pupils, the recipients have not even 
been able to purchase batteries or pay for 
repairs. 

To achieve success in our promotion of 
the use of hearing aids after graduation, 
each school should work out some plan 
whereby the instruments will be provided 
at a reduced cost at least. Tentative offers 
already have been made by two of the 
largest manufacturers of hearing aids, to 
supply the Illinois School with individual 
instruments at approximately one-third the 
list price. Possibly campaigns could be 
made to secure more cooperation from state 
departments of rehabilitation than has been 
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evident in the past. If such campaigns are 
unsuccessful, the schools might assume the 
responsibility of accepting small annual 
payments by parents, looking forward to 
the time when their children will be ready 
for individual aids. Probably the most suc- 
cessful plan would be for the profession to 
attempt to secure the cooperation of manu- 
facturers in offering their instruments di- 
rectly to our acoustic pupils at greatly re- 
duced costs. It could be pointed out that 
a child who leaves school wearing a hear- 
ing aid is a much more likely prospect for 
the sale of other models in the future than 
one who leaves school without such an aid 
and forgets his training and his desire to 
hear. 


Using Old Batteries 


Mere acquisition of a hearing aid would 
not, of course, dispose of the expensive 
problem of maintaining it. Redistribution 
of batteries might be one solution. For 
example, several hearing aid users in Jack- 
sonville are able to hear well with, and are 
glad to receive, the batteries which no long- 
er prove loud enough for my husband and 
myself. In fact, one boy whose instru- 
ment was purchased by the state rehabilita- 
tion department, is hearing his college lec- 
tures with our old batteries. Leagues for 
the hard of hearing or even the schools for 
the deaf might act as redistributing centers 
for old batteries. Another encouraging pos- 
sibility is the fact that rechargeable bat- 
teries will undoubtedly function better at 
less cost in the near future. I have tried 
experimental models of one wet battery 
soon to be placed on the market, which 
promises greatly increased efficiency at a 
lower cost than anything now available. 
The schools should also acquaint their pu- 
pils with the economical advantages of desk 
model vacuum tube power sets. One of 
the best of these sells for less than $30 and 
should be very serviceable for anyone 
whose job does not require moving from 
place to place. 

At the Illinois School we feel that the 
foundation of our work with multiple hear- 
ing aids has been laid satisfactorily, and 
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we are now trying to carry out the second 
phase of our program. We hope soon to 
supply individual hearing aids to the upper 
grade pupils whose hearing is sufficiently 
trained. We want them to use these instru- 
ments in our own classrooms until a satis- 
factory adjustment has been made. Our 
plan then calls for a trial period in the 
Jacksonville city schools, the work being 
done under our immediate supervision. If 
the child is able to complete this step satis- 
factorily, he will be returned to the public 
schools in his own community later on. 
Naturally many of our pupils will not be 
able to do all their work in the public 
schools. However, we feel that mingling 
with the hearing children even for part of 
the day will prove valuable. 

Eventually we hope that any child leav- 
ing our acoustic department, either for a 
return to the public schools or to go to 
work, will be provided by the state with an 
individual hearing aid. It should be the 
aim of all authorities of schools for the deaf 
to convince their governing officials—city, 
state or private—that in such a plan lies an 
unexcelled opportunity for the sending 
forth from our schools of normal, self- 
supporting citizens. 


DISCUSSION 


By Dr. GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE, 
Principal, Detroit Day School 


I have enjoyed reading this excellent 
paper of Mrs. Johnson’s— enjoyed reading 
it, and enjoyed hearing it again. Her 
words and suggestions come with the 
weight and authority of experience. She 
knows hearing aids and what they do for 
hard of hearing persons. She knows how 
to wear one, how to enjoy it, how to pass 
that experience on to others similarly situ- 
ated. I think the suggestion she makes 
about acquainting children early with the 
use and the need of hearing aids is a valu- 
able one, and in accordance with good 
psychology. We become familiar with the 
thing, and it becomes indispensable to us. 

The idea that the children shall carry the 
hearing aids with them when they go out 
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to meet the public is very clever. I think 
it has a two-fold purpose: to make the 
child himself more assured in public that 
he can hear and understand what is being 
said; and to make the public acquainted 
with the needs of the hard of hearing 
child. Strangers are always sympathetic 
if they understand the needs of a handi- 
capped child, but they must be shown; 
and what is more interesting than to ob- 
serve a group of hard of hearing children 
who are brought back into normal rela- 
tionships with hearing people through the 
use of hearing aids? The onlookers stare 
in amazement, and this observation of the 
relief these instruments bring to the han- 
dicapped may bear fruit in financial help 
for the purchase of hearing aids. 


How Shall We Get the Hearing Aids? 


I was especially interested in the sugges- 
tion that we should have more hearing 
aids in the schools, and that the children 
should be given individual aids when they 
leave school. I heartily concur in this, 
but the unanswered question in my mind— 
possibly in yours—is, how are we going 
to get the hearing aids? 

We are supplied with group aids in 
school, and we train our children in the 
use of them from kindergarten or first 
grade up through the eighth grade. We 
have a few individual aids in the schools, 
but we have no way of supplying them 
to all the children that need them. It is 
one of the things we are hoping for and 
asking for in the state department of edu- 
cation. We also ask the rehabilitation 
office, where we receive the answer that 
the rehabilitation office will supply indi- 
vidual hearing aids if the assistance of 
the instrument would be the means of se- 
curing employment for the deafened per- 
son—not otherwise. Perhaps there may be 
more generosity in this matter a little 
later, but this is the status at present. 


The progam in our school has not de- 
veloped to as extensive use of hearing aids 
as Mrs. Johnson’s program seems to have 
developed. We have, to begin with, not as 
large a group of pupils, and we have not 
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as many hearing aids. We have six group 
aids for 280 pupils. Our auditorium is 
wired. One of the greatest thrills we have 
experienced in our school occurred when 
the World Series was being played off in 
Detroit, and the children were able to 
listen to the game as it came over the 
radio. 


Hearing a Baseball Game 


We had two radios. One of them was set 
up in the auditorium, where the totally deaf 
children who could not hear over any sort 
of instrument were gathered, along with 
those who were only moderately hard of 
hearing and so could hear the radio when 
it was turned on at full volume. A black- 
board was placed on the stage, and the 
score was kept. The record was announced 
by the children who could hear. They 
wrote it on the board, and the totally deaf 
children took in every move. 


In the library, another group of chil- 
dren who had hearing aids were able to 
use the microphone which was placed in 
front of the radio, so they had their news 
direct from the baseball field. It was one 
of the most thrilling experiences I have 
ever had—watching the enjoyment of 
those deaf children. We followed every 
player on the field, and the children even 
knew (although they did not get it over 
the radio) which was the left-handed 
pitcher. 


Talkies Through Ear Phones 


A more recent experience with our hear- 
ing aid came through the use of a sound 
motion picture that the Department of 
Safety Education brought to our school. 
We have a habit of taking a chance on 
things, and when I was asked if the chil- 
dren could hear a sound movie, I replied, 
“Oh, yes, of course they can.” They 
brought the machine over, and the officer 
who helps us with safety education set it 
up with a great deal of satisfaction to 
himself in the idea that he was going 
to give us some help. 

After some adjustment of earphones on 
the seats in the auditorium, we placed our 
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receiver in front of the broadcasting part 
of the equipment, and we were able to get 
the sound movie. We felt we were listen- 
ing to history in the making. That was 
our first experience with a sound picture. 
The children thoroughly enjoyed it, and 
wanted to have it again. 


More than One Hundred 
Receive Acoustic Training 


In our school of nearly 300 children, a 
total of 120 are receiving acoustic training. 
Of this number, 75 are hard of hearing 
children; that is, they are children who 
have speech and language, and need only 
amplification to bring the full sense of 
hearing to them. Their instruction is car- 
ried on over the instrument, and they are 
normal in their reactions. Their work is 
practically the same as that given to chil- 
dren who hear. 

In addition to these children, there are 
45 who are very seriously deafened; they 
have sound perception of words and con- 
tinuous speech. The pupils who have some 
residual hearing, but who did not acquire 
language normally and cannot imitate what 
they hear, are placed in classes for the to- 
tally deaf for their language and speech 
instruction. They learn speech through 
vibration, and are taught language just as 
the totally deaf are taught. They are 
given, in addition, a period of acoustic 
training every day, at which time they use 
a hearing aid. The purpose of this train- 
ing is to improve their speech by giving 
them an image of the sound of speech. 
Their hearing is stimulated, and they be- 
come conscious of sound and especially 
the sounds of speech. Their voice quality 
improves, also the rhythm and flow of 
speech. A fourth purpose is to improve 
the inflection and accent of speech, and a 
fifth, to provide additional repetitions for 
the language they are acquiring. 


Hearing Aids After School 


Now, how can we induce hard of hearing 
children to wear their hearing aids after 
they leave school? First of all, the child 
has to get a hearing aid. In the selection of 
this aid, there are some points to be con- 
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sidered from a financial as well as from 
an educational point of view. One is the 
use that is to be made of the hearing 
aid. It is not to be put on a few minutes 
a day and discarded; it is to be used long 
enough to be of unconscious help: that 
is, the individual wears it unconsciously 
and hears naturally through it. 

It must be a comfortable instrument, 
comfortable to wear, or not too clumsy to 
carry. No child, or grown person, will be 
willing to sacrifice comfort for the sake 
of a little more sound. Not being hard 
of hearing myself, | may have overdrawn 
that statement, but it seems to me thal 
anyone can hear better if he is comfort- 
able. 

The appearance of an instrument is also 
very important. Deep down in the con- 
sciousness of many persons who would 
profit by wearing a hearing aid is the con- 
viction that it does not look well. People 
who wear glasses feel the same way. 
Glasses do not enhance anyone’s beauty, 
but they become so necessary that they are 
a part of the daily equipment—the last 
thing you take off at night, to put under 
your pillow ready to be put on in the 
morning again. 

I recall my own experience when I was 
a child of twelve before I was fitted with 
glasses, and I recall my complete astonish- 
ment when I saw the crescent moon for the 
first time and realized that the moon had 
corners, as I called it, “corners on the 
moon.” “Why didn’t somebody tell me 
that the moon had corners?” I asked. 
“Didn’t you know?” said someone. “No,” 
I replied. “I never really saw the moon 
before.” When hearing aids become as 
useful and people become as well acquaint- 
ed with them as they are with glasses, this 
idea as to whether or not they are stylish 
looking will pass away. The appearance of 
the newer hearing aids is so attractive that 
few could object to them. The part that 
is inserted in the ear looks like an enlarged 
earring. 


But the price, too, is an important item. 


Until the price of these instruments is re- 
duced so that they are within the reach of 
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persons of moderate income, the supply is 
going to be rather limited. I like the sug- 
gestion Mrs. Johnson made: that is, that 
manufacturing concerns be approached to 
see if they could not do a little more gen- 
erously by the children. Every well fitted 
hearing aid that is introduced to a group 
of people is always a good ad for the hear- 
ing aid, and may sell another. 

The next thing to consider is the popu- 
larity of the hearing aid. We all like to be 
neither individualists nor isolationists. We 
like to be doing just a little bit of what the 
Smiths and the Joneses are doing, and if 
the wearing of hearing aids can become 
popular, there will be many more in use. 
And they will be popular if they are com- 
fortable and look well and if they restore 
their wearers to a firmer ground socially. 
I think that teachers could do a good deal 
in this matter. 

Sometimes children and young people 
and adults discard hearing aids after wear- 
ing them for a time, and in these cases it 
is probable that the instruments did not 
render the service that was promised when 
they were purchased. I think something 
might be said in this respect concerning 
the agents who sell these machines. I have 
no interest in any appliance except as it 
renders service to a deaf child. I am not 
interested in any company. But I do think 
there is a great difference in the efficiency 
of different hearing aids as regards differ- 
ent types of deafness. 

As Dr. Steinberg said in his lecture last 
night, various types of deafness must be 
treated differently if sound relief is to be 
brought to the individual; and the agents 
who sell the instruments should be more 
familiar than they are now with the testing 
of hearing and also with the psychology 
of the hard of hearing. 

The teachers, too, who are trying to give 
the children acoustic training should know 
something about the principles of a hearing 
aid, something of the principles of sound, 
how it is conveyed mechanically, what the 
necessary parts of a hearing aid are, and 
what a certain type of machine may be ex- 
pected to do for a particular type of child. 
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This information does not detract from any 
necessary professional knowledge that a 
teacher may have to have in dealing with a 
child, and it gives her a much better ap- 
preciation of an effective instrument. 

I think we can do much in pushing this 
idea of more use of hearing. I don’t know 
a better way to do it than by making use 
of these different scientific appliances that 
have been offered and are being constantly 
improved and made more available. We 
need more money, and that is always a 
good project to work on: how and where to 
get more money to spend for more hearing 
aids for more relief for more pupils. That 
is the project I leave with you. 


DISCUSSION 


By J. Fincn 


Principal, A. G. Bell School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Mr. Cloud, Managing Officer of the II- 
linois School for the Deaf, Mrs. Johnson 
and the entire personnel at Jacksonville 
should be congratulated on the comprehen- 
sive program of auricular training they 
have instituted at that school. Those of 
us who are attempting to emulate such a 
program realize what an arduous task it is 
to take full advantage of a pupil’s residual 
hearing through the use of mechanical 
hearing aids. 

These excellent auricular programs under 
the direction of well trained teachers can 
be found in many schools for the deaf 
today. The proper use of multiple hearing 
aids is no longer a novelty, and auricular 
training is now considered a necessary part 
of a school’s curriculum. We are no long- 
er guilty of giving each child a “sun bath” 
type of auricular program—10 or 15 min- 
utes each day—but as a rule, have good 
multiple hearing aids available whenever 
a teacher feels that their use is necessary. 

I believe that one of the main reasons our 
pupils fail to use individual hearing aids 
upon leaving school is economic. They or 
their parents cannot afford to buy an in- 
strument. Some say the reason that many 
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of the hearing handicapped refuse to use 
an instrument is the feeling that they are 
conspicuous in public, which statement is 
always countered with the statement that 
people with defective vision do not mind 
wearing glasses. Yet I feel that if a hard 
of hearing person could purchase an indi- 
vidual hearing aid for the same price that 
we can purchase a good pair of glasses, we 
would see more people who need hearing 
aids wearing them today. When we realize 
that the best individual hearing aids on the 
market can be manufactured for approxi- 
mately $10.00, it seems a shame that our 
boys and girls should be deprived of an 
instrument because they can not afford the 
retail price of $135 or more. 

A man who took charge of a large in- 
stitution to train the adult blind was sur- 
prised to learn that these men and women 
were being trained to operate large, expen- 
sive looms. He found that after their train- 
ing was completed they returned to their 
homes and became dependent again be- 
cause they could not afford to purchase the 
type of loom on which they had been 
trained. I wonder if we are not doing the 
same thing in our schools for the deaf to- 
day? We are spending years in training 
and thousands of dollars in equipment and 
salaries to develop a hearing vocabulary 
in our pupils by the use of large expensive 
hearing aids; and then when they graduate 
we turn them loose in a hearing world un- 
able to take advantage of their training 
because they lack the financial resources 
necessary to buy an individual aid. 


Buy Individual Aids for Pupils 


My suggestion would be to have the 
schools buy individual aids for those pupils 
who can profit by their use and who can- 
not afford to purchase them for themselves. 
They could be considered part of the regu- 
lar school equipment. It will be hard to 
convince your Board of Education that 
this is a wise policy, because they are not 
accustomed to buying hearing aids. It 
probably will be best to put it on a dollar 
and cents basis. Assuming that your per 
capita cost is $500 a year and that you have 
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10 pupils in a class, and assuming that over 
a period of years you can graduate a class 
one year earlier by means of your excellent 
auricular program, you could save $5000 
annually. And $5000 will buy a lot of 
hearing aids. 

If ever a hearing handicapped pupil 
needed a hearing aid, it is when he grad- 
uates from school and is looking for his 
first job. A good instrument may be the 
difference between success and failure in 
this stage of his life. This is his oppor- 
tunity to cash in on the training that he 
has received in our schools. 

Because of over-zealous parents, many 
of our pupils are wearing individual aids 
from which they derive no benefit. On the 
other hand we have many children in ow 
schools without hearing aids, who could so 
profitably use them, who, with the help of 
the instruments, might be able to enter pub- 
lic school successfully. 

I am not suggesting that we go into the 
hearing aid business—we have troubles 
enough—but I feel that this Association, 
our schools and our leagues for the hard of 
hearing should make a concerted effort to 
make hearing aids available to those of our 
pupils who can profit by their use. 

Now if one of our pupils can afford to 
buy a hearing aid, which one shall he pur- 
chase? It has been our policy to tell him 
to try them all—what is satisfactory for 
one is unsatisfactory for another. So he 
takes our advice and goes about the task 
of trying all makes—paying rentals and 
having individual ear pieces molded for 
each instrument. Thus he is piling up 
additional financial burdens that he can ill 
afford and probably ends up with an in- 
strument that does not fit his needs. Many 
of these instruments find a last resting place 
in the top dresser drawer; the hearing 
handicapped person feels that his auricular 
training has been in vain, and he resigns 
himself to go through life as a totally deaf 
person. 


If one is willing to spend one hundred 


and fifty dollars for a hearing aid, then one 
should be willing to spend a few dollars 
more for a complete examination by a com- 
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petent otologist. Too many of our children 
have been fitted for hearing aids by men 
who know nothing of the problem. Too 
many of these men have given our pupils 
an audiometric test and have based their 
entire findings on the audiogram. We have 
come to realize that the audiogram does 
not tell the entire story and that the case 
history, diagnosis and prognosis along with 
the audiogram in the hands of a competent 


‘otologist should be demanded in each indi- 


vidual case. 


Let us enlist the aid of the medical men 
—let them decide the type and kind of 
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hearing aid each child should wear. Let’s 
be modern concerning the use of hearing 
aids—but not modern in the sense that 
Columbus was modern in that old saw that 
you must have heard. When Columbus left 
Spain he didn’t know where he was going; 
when he arrived in America he didn’t know 
where he was; and when he got back to 
Spain he didn’t know where he had been— 
and he did it all on somebody else’s money. 

Just one more thought—Miss Yale once 
said to our class, “Be thankful for every 
bit of residual hearing that a child pos- 
sesses—and do something constructive 
about it!” 


The Education of the Blind-Deaf 


By Ints B. Hatt, Perkins Institution for the Blind 


\ ) J HEN the subject, “The Education 
of the Blind-Deaf,” was placed in 
my hands, the thought came to me 
how much more efficiently I could handle it 
were it changed to read, “What Blind-Deaf 
Children Have Taught Me.” They are still 
teaching us, and the work we present today 
is only the outgrowth of what we have thus 
far learned. 
Tad Chapman was the first “teacher’ 
I had, and he taught me much. Ten or 
eleven years ago, when I first began work 
with him, he was ready to accept anybody 
who would come and try to help him, and 
he was ready to do his part. I told him 


that I knew how to teach deaf children, 


and had been doing that for many years, 
but I did not know how to teach blind- 
deaf children. He said, “All right, Miss 
Hall, I will teach you,” and he has been 
teaching me ever since. 

We are not forgetting our good friends, 
Miss Sophia Alcorn, Tad’s first teacher, 
who proved the advantage of early instruc- 
tion for the blind-deaf entirely through 
the oral method; and Miss Kate Alcorn, 
who gave us the opportunity to prove first- 
hand that we, also, could do it. To these 
good friends we are humbly grateful. 


When we speak of education for the deaf- 
blind or blind-deaf, the terms being synony- 
mous, we include a group of widely varied 
personalities and abilities. Educators of to- 
day are cognizant of the fact that chil- 
dren should not be considered as a group. 
but rather as personalities; this is compul- 
sory with us. Every contact must be a 
personal one. Thus, each child calls from 
us the special type of approach he or she 
requires for his or her particular person- 
ality needs. This fact necessitates great 
deviation from our regular plan of proce- 
dure, which is an adaptation of the Ta- 
doma Method. This method you have seen 
demonstrated by Miss Kate Alcorn during 
this convention. We also use the Phipps 
Unit for auricular work. 

Because of the close personal contact 
we have with our children, we find that 
they accept and understand new expres- 
sions very naturally. Language construc- 
tions seem but slightly more difficult for 
them than they do for the normally hear- 
ing child, when one takes into considera- 
tion the limited time our children have for 
conversation. We talk to them naturally, 
and when unfamiliar words or expressions 
are used, they ask the meaning, as any 
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child would do, and it is explained. In 
some instances, the child continues to use 
the word or expression after only one ex- 
planation. As you must know, this de- 
pends largely on the aptitude of the child. 
Deaf children with sight develop much 
more rapidly. Through sight one acquires 
a great store of knowledge, even though one 
has no language with which to express 
that knowledge. This creates the desire 
for a means of self-expression. 

Our so-called “normal” deaf-blind chil- 
dren are constantly making contacts by 
means of touch, and if left without words, 
will build for themselves a system of mo- 
tions whereby they can make their desires 
known and themselves understood. This 
proves that the mind is alert and active 
and crying out for release. Little wonder 
then, that these children have nervous, 
angry spells before they are endowed with 
sufficient language to express themselves 
clearly. 


Why Do We Educate Them? 


We have often been asked why we go 
to the trouble and expense of educating 
these children. “You only awaken them 
to the understanding of what they are miss- 
ing,” is the statement made. Who of us 
wish we had been allowed to go without 
schooling because we cannot go as far with 
our education as some others have been 
permitted to go, and do what they have 
done? Our children are happy when they 
are in school at least, and we are giving 
them their greatest requisite for the fu- 
ture. Not long ago a man who had been 
deaf for many years, but who had more 
recently lost his sight, came to visit us. By 
means of printing into his hand, using 
some manual spelling, and by shouting a 
few disconnected words into his ear, to- 
gether with touching this and that, we were 
able to give him an idea of what we were 
doing. Leonard asked if the man knew 
the song, “London Bridge.” Our friend 
said that he did. Then Leonard had him 
“listen” with his hand while Leonard sang 
the song. “Oh,” said the man, “you are giv- 
ing these children the one thing I miss the 
most. If I could converse with my friends, 
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I wouldn’t care much about other things, 
but I fear I am too old now to understand 
vibrations.” 

It is much more difficult at first for one 
who has once heard to learn to interpret 
vibrations than it is for one who has no 
memory of hearing. especially if the read- 
justment is not begun at once after hearing 
is lost. The individual is constantly trying 
to interpret through seeing or hearing. 


After the idea of vibration is once grasped, 


it seems comparatively easy, and the speech 
and voice are kept very normal. 

Some of our pupils who have been tried 
in various schools come to us not realizing 
that they have usable sight or hearing. We 
begin to build up their hearing and to 
teach them how to use the small amount 
of sight they have. Little by little, life 
opens to them, not only through the school- 
room, but also from outside contacts. We 
have seen some of them develop into most 
beautiful characters. Some also develop ca- 
pacity for enjoyment in most unexpected 
directions. 


Tad Chapman and the Piano 


After he had come to Perkins, Tad Chap- 
man found that a great many of the blind 
boys and girls were taking music lessons, 
and he wanted to learn to play the piano. 
At the time many of us were unversed in 
what it is possible for these children to do, 
and when Tad asked me if he could learn 
to play the piano, I said, “Oh, Tad, that 
is not necessary. I think you can be happy 
without that.” 

I will admit that I was thinking some- 
what of my own reputation, thinking that 
I would be considered foolish if I encour- 
aged such a child in such an ambition, and 
I tried to coax him out of it. Finally, he 
said one day: 

“Miss Hall, is it wicked for a deaf-blind 
boy to learn to play the piano?” 

“No, Tad, of course it is not wicked.” 

“Well, then, why can’t I learn?” he said. 
“Reuben wants to teach me.” 

Reuben was one of the blind boys who 
was an accomplished musician. I went to 
him and to the head of the department of 
music and asked them not to tell anyone 
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that Tad was trying to learn to play the 


piano. Tad went at it, and in two years. 


he was playing the hymns he had learned to 
say in rhythm. As Tad’s teacher left the 
school, and other teachers took up the work, 
each one said, “Tad must not give up his 
music. May we teach him?” So Tad con- 
tinued with his music. 

I asked him why he liked music. He 
said, “Well, do you like music?” I re- 
plied, “Indeed I do.” I was afraid he was 
going to ask me why I like music, but he 
did not. He just settled down and said, 
“Well, God helps me to enjoy music, just 
as he helps you to enjoy it.” 


Reading Begun at the Age of Eight 


Considering children with seemingly 
equal mental ability and alertness, we find 
that those who enter school when they are 
older progress much more rapidly than do 
the younger children. The more mature 
mind is more receptive and retentive. 
This fact is also due to the ability of the 
older child to learn to read. The finger 
muscles and nerves of a child under seven 
years are not sufficiently developed to en- 
able him to read braille. I feel that a 
child gains by waiting until he is eight 
before being introduced to reading. He 
does not become so discouraged because 
the effort is not so great, and he is able 
to focus more attention upon the thought 
of the material, rather than the form. When 
a child enters school at the age of eight 
or nine, he can at once be allowed to as- 
sociate the “feel” of each word he is able 
to speak. This helps to fix the word and 
its use more firmly in the child’s mind. 
He learns to read and associate the braille 
form of a thought as he learns to say it. 
From our study of the children we have 
had in Perkins, it seems wisest to take chil- 
dren into school at the age of six. By the 
time they are eight they will have had two 
years for building a usable spoken vocabu- 
lary and for sense-training work. Their 
third year of school should find them ready 
to read and enjoy very simple nursery 
stories and rhymes, and to carry on, though 
in some cases more slowly, the regular pro- 
gram of work required of the blind pupils 
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who are our regular students at Perkins. 

Parents are often unable to give the han- 
dicapped child proper training at home 
and he should not be placed in school until 
he is able to do certain personal things for 
himself. This situation calls for some of 
us to go a step farther and to establish a 
school home for such children, a place 
where they can receive constructive guid- 
ance but where there will be no schoolroom 
schedule. General guidance, such as the 
normal child receives in the home, should 
be given a deaf-blind child as early in his 
life as is possible. 

Among our group we have had congen- 
itally deaf-blind children and children who 
have lost these senses through sickness at 
the age of ten months. Each one showed 
definite gain during the time he or she 
was with us. We have not yet had any 
of these children long enough to prove the 
limitations of the mind’s receptivity. The 
three children we have on the program will 
give a fair representation of the work we 
are doing in the Deaf-Blind Department 
at Perkins. Grace Casella is a bright child 
with some sight and a bit of hearing. Car- 
mela Otero has a beautiful, sweet disposi- 
tion. She lost all use of sight and hearing 
through spinal meningitis at the early age 
of twenty-one months. Carmela is a little 
slow and is also much more retiring than 
either of the cther two children. Leonard 
has been with us the longest. He has been 
without sight or hearing since twenty-one 
months of age. 


DEMONSTRATION 


After Miss Hall’s introductory talk, the 
three blind-deaf children, Leonard Dowdy, 
Grace Casella, and Carmela Otero, were in- 
troduced to the audience. Leonard took 
charge of the demonstration, and suggested 
most of the numbers that followed. Grace 
Casella played a group of nursery rhymes 
on the piano, and all three children sang 
them. Leonard and Carmela talked with 
each other, using very natural language 
and clear enunciation. Grace followed this 
with a piano solo. 

Miss Hall demonstrated various ways by 
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which the children can understand speech 
through vibration. Each of the three fol- 
lowed everything she said when his hand 
was placed against Miss Hall’s cheek, and 
Carmela Otero was able to get the vibra- 
tions of speech and to understand language 
through her bare foot. 

Grace played “Jesus Loves Me” on the 
piano, and Leonard said the words in time 
to the music. All through the demonstra- 
tion, Leonard was alert and interested in 
everything that was going on. Billy, a par- 
tially deaf boy from the Clarke School, 
who had met Leonard on several previous 
occasions, was Called to the platform, and 
the two boys embarked on a vigorous con- 
versation. Leonard moved about the stage 
very easily, and spoke without hesitation to 
all those who wished to talk to him. 


A Letter from Helen Keller 


Dr. Gruver read the following letter, re- 
ceived that day from Miss Helen Keller: 


Arcan Ridge, 
Westport, Connecticut, 
June 17, 1940. 

Dear Dr. Gruver: 

There is about my mind an aura of pleasant 
memories and cherished friendships, as I greet 
every one and congratulate the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf on the epoch-making service it has rendered 
the deaf of America the past fifty years. 

Again I feel my beloved teacher’s hand spell- 
ing, as we listen to Alexander Graham Bell at 
the early meetings of the Association, especially 
at Chautauqua in 1894. In remembrance, my 
fingers thrill as I stand beside Dr. Bell and read 
his lips, catching the likeness of his face moulded 
in heroic lines—that inward-lighted countenance 
revealing thought poised for flight. 

Naturally, since I then thought as a_ child 
thinks, I realized only with my growth the co- 
lossal difficulties which confronted the Associa- 
tion. The more I learned, the more I marvelled 
at the patience with which it kept at the com- 
plex problem, of which the public knew nothing, 
of how to train the deaf in natural speech. Not 
until it held the convention at Providence in 
1912, could they assure me that sufficient interest 
had been aroused both in educators and physi- 
cians to attempt a nation-wide speech-training 
course at the schools for the deaf. 

The tumult and smoke of that long fray have 
cleared since, and it is gratifying to see how 
the deaf are gradually being taken to the heart 
of society. Their speech may not be harmonious, 
but it is a precious talisman against isolation; 
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and how worth all struggle it is if, as happens 
over and over, it unlocks to them the treasures 
of intellectual life! 

Deafness, like poverty, tends to stunt and dis- 
organize those without hearing. Deprived of 
speech, they miss thought-stimulating influences, 
and yet they do not realize their own bondage, 
All who have the power must try to liberate 
them by teaching them what their human in- 
heritance is. That is why the scientific spirit 
in which Dr. Bell founded the Association has 
so potently advanced its endeavors. From every 
science it is gaining added power—otology, sur- 
gery, invention, mechanics and economics. By 
finding better methods of teaching young deaf 
children to speak and through its tireless per- 
severance, it is fortifying them with the moral 
and social advantages they can have only when 
they grow up among normal children. 

A crowning victory for this constructive work 
is the ever-spreading movement to establish lip 
reading classes in the public schools. For with 
such intelligent safeguards the partially deaf 
child need never lose the joy of living among his 
hearing fellows. 

It is still a sorrow heavy upon my heart that 
the problem of the deaf who are blind also re- 
mains for the most part unsolved. But since 
we witness daily the miracle of bringing out the 
deaf who have eyes and the blind who have ears, 
I am confident of a day when your Association 
and other societies will share in the reclamation 
of the doubly handicapped. We are all parts of 
a great social whole. The more we realize this, 
the further will be our progress towards making 
complete human beings of those who must dwell 
in the Great Silence. 

Again regretting that I cannot be with you all 
at another memorable milestone on the road of 
beneficence, I am, with cordial greetings to the 
Association and kindest regards to yourself. 
Sincerely yours, 

HELEN KELLER. 


PRESIDENT GRUVER: It is needless for me 
to say that we have had a delightful time 
here—we have certainly enjoyed every mo- 
ment of our stay in Providence. We were 
offered the hospitality of the School; we ac- 
cepted it, as well as the hospitality of the 
city; we have enjoyed it, and now we shall 
carry back to our homes and to our schools 
the knowledge that we have received a great 
deal from this meeting and from the happy 
associations with one another, with the 
school, and with the city of Providence. 

I declare the Fiftieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration and the 1940 Summer Session of 
the Association adjourned. 
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Special Sessions for Parents 


at the 


Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 
of the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


JUNE 18, 19, 20, 21, 1940 


Why Sessions for Parents? 


An Answer by the Founder of the Association 


When we look back upon the past we find that many of the reforms in the methods 
of dealing with the deaf were originated by parents of deaf children, even though they 
acted only in an unorganized capacity independently of one another. For example:— 


The first person in the United States to urge the establishment of an American 
school for the deaf was Francis Green of Boston (1803), [whose deaf son was educated 
in England. 


The first to open a school in the United States was Col. Bolling of Virginia (1812), 
[who had two deaf children. ] 


The American School at Hartford resulted from the efforts of Dr. Cogswell, father 
of a deaf child (1817). 


The establishment of the Clarke School was due largely to the efforts of the Hon. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard and the Hon. L. J. Dudley, fathers of deaf children (1867). 


The Whipple Home School in Mystic, Conn., (1869) was the result of the efforts of 
Jonathan Whipple to instruct his deaf son. 


The Portland, Maine, School was founded (1876) by the father of a deaf child, 
Mr. J. B. Hudson; the Rhode Island School was founded by the mother of a deaf child 
(1876) ; the school at Beverly, Mass., was founded by William Swett, father of two deaf 
children; the Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children was founded by the mother 
of a deaf child. 


Thus it will be seen that almost all the schools for the deaf in the New England 
States resulted directly from the efforts of parents of deaf children to benefit the deaf 
children of others. Nor need we be confined to the New England States for the proof 
of the fact that parents, even when acting singly, without organization, can exert great 
influence upon the public in furthering the education of the deaf. [He listed parents 
who were instrumental in the foundation of the following schools: Kentucky, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Arkansas, Colorado, Western Pennsylvania, Rochester, N. Y., Utah, Cincin- 
nati Day, Toledo Day.] 


An association capable of expressing the wishes and opinions of parents would have 
great power for good.—Alexander Graham Bell, 1895. 
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The Volta Review 


The Home’s Responsibility for the Child’s 


Success in Lip Reading 
TUESDAY MORNING SESSION FOR PARENTS, JUNE 18 


Harriet MontacuE, Assistant Editor THE Vouta Review, Presiding 


Welcome to the Parents 
By Grace D. Hai, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston 


HAVE the very great honor of bring- 
] ing you the greetings of the American 

Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, on this, the occasion of 
your first meeting with them, and a most 
cordial invitation to participate in all the 
activities planned for this convention. I 
bring you, too, a hearty welcome from our 
hosts, the New England schools for the 
deaf, especially the Rhode Island School, 
which opens wide its doors to you, and 
bids you make yourselves at home. 

This meeting occurs as we mark the gold- 
en anniversary of the establishment of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, that great friend of the 
deaf, who approached their problems with 
a devotion and enthusiasm and vision that 
still challenge us present day workers. 


I can think of nothing more fitting in 
celebrating the founding of the Association 
than the meeting of you parents with us 
teachers of your children in a joint con- 
vention. It is the very thing Dr. Bell en- 
visioned forty years ago and expressed in 
letters to Mr. Frank W. Booth. Dr. Bell 
saw clearly that, just as parents of deaf 
children cannot get along successfully with- 
out help from teachers of the deaf, so teach- 
ers of deaf children cannot get along suc- 
cessfully without help from parents. 


Just why a getting together such as Dr. 
Bell anticipated has been so long delayed 
is not clear, but we do know that the Volta 
Bureau, founded by Dr. Bell, is responsible 
for this first meeting. For some years the 


Volta Bureau has sponsored correspondence 
clubs of parents, who have been exchang- 
ing letters in the form of “roundabouts.” 
The members of these roundabout groups 
have received help from the interchange, 
and have come to see that the home and 
school must supplement each other if chil- 
dren who are handicapped by deafness are 
to be properly fitted for adult life. 


Since the parents and teachers have at 
last gotten together in conference, we hope 
they will make up for the long wait by 
filling these meetings with an alive ex- 
change of ideas. Each day’s program will 
allow for a period of questions and open 
discussion. Parents are cordially invited 
to attend as many as possible of the ses- 
sions for teachers so as to learn how their 
partners in this work are being advised. 


The committee in charge of these classes 
has prepared a program stressing the part 
of the home in the training of a deaf child. 
We hope it will give you the help for which 
you have been looking. 


A Demonstration of Home Training 


CHAIRMAN MontacuE: Perhaps I had 
better explain a little about the Sarah Ful- 
ler Home. This was at one time, and for 
many years, a home school for deaf chil- 
dren of preschool age; but in recent years 
the procedure has been altered. Instead 
of taking the child from home and keeping 
him in the school, the teacher visits the 
child in his own home and instructs both 
the child and his mother. 


Miss Russell will tell you how she goes 
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about this instruction, and will demon- 
strate with a little boy from the Rhode 
Island School. The idea is to show you 
how she begins work with a child who has 
had no instruction, how she gets him to 
watch her lips, and how she makes him 
understand that everything has a name and 
that the movements of her lips refer to the 
objects she shows him. 

This little boy has been in school all 


year, and has been over this work, but 
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Miss Russell has never seen him before, 
so she will be able to begin at the begin- 
ning with the very first words in lip read- 
ing. 

Watch this demonstration closely be- 
cause, after it is over, you will see a mo- 
tion picture of Miss Russell and another 
little deaf child going over the same les- 
sons, and going a little farther than this 
boy will be able to go in one short dem- 
onstration. 


Beginning Lip Reading 


By Livuian E. Russewy, Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children, Inc., 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Parents Are the First Teachers 
WELCOME this opportunity to talk a 


little to you parents because you are 

naturally the first teachers, and will 
continue to be the constant teachers of your 
little deaf children. Even when they enter 
school, you will want to supplement the 
teaching there and make it fit into your 
child’s home life. Don’t feel that your re- 
sponsibility ends when school begins. Don’t 
let school work be reserved for certain days 
only, like a Sunday dress. Correlate home 
and school life so that they over-lap. Your 
child must not feel that there is a gap 
between, with a separate existence on either 
side. We might liken the teaching in 
school to a drop of water. Unless you re- 
plenish or add to that drop it will evapo- 
rate. You must constantly add more drops. 


If you have had no experience with deaf 
children, or have had no opportunity to 
observe them, this is bewildering advice. 
Undoubtedly your first question is, “What 
shall I do?” and “How shall I begin?” 
I will try to show you the way we start 
lessons in the homes and explain to you 
the questions which puzzle the majority 
of parents. 

When a child is deprived of his hearing, 
he must acquire knowledge from some 
other source. Although you have perhaps 
talked to him constantly it has made no 


impression on him. If he was born deaf, 
or lost his hearing at an early age and has 
no memory of speech or language, he is 
unaware of the names of the most familiar 
objects. 

It is very difficult for us to realize that 
when the child’s clothes, toys and food are 
about him every day he does not just natu- 
rally know their names. Your other hear- 
ing children have absorbed such knowledge 
from hearing things referred to each day, 
such as “Drink your milk,” or “Come to 
Mother.” 

The little deaf child has to make his 
eyes take the place of his ears. He has to 
learn by watching your mouth. Interpret- 
ing the movements of the lips is called lip 
reading. Your child will learn through 
reading the lips rather than through hear- 
ing with his ears. 

Draw Attention to Your Lips 

So your task must be to draw his at- 
tention to your lips and make him realize 
that each movement has a definite mean- 
ing. Remember that that is very trying 
and will require a great deal of patience 
on your part as well as his. Don’t expect 
when you have told him something once, 
that he should always know that particular 
thing afterwards. Hearing babies hear the 
words “baby” and “milk” hundreds of 
times before they recognize the sound or at- 
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tempt to say it themselves. A little deaf 
child has to see such words repeated on 
the lips many many more times before he 
recognizes the movement. 

Lip reading is a hard thing to learn. It 
requires concentration and interest. So do 
everything you can to make it easy and 
pleasant for your child. Remember that 
he is dependent upon your facial expres- 
sions. Sit or stand in such a position that 
the light will be on your face. If the light 
comes from behind you your face will be in 
shadow and the child will not be able to 
see your lips clearly. Give him every ad- 
vantage. 

Lip reading requires concentration to the 
exclusion of everything else. Begin by 
having the child sit opposite you at a 
table for a short while, demanding his 
entire attention and co-operation. By play- 
ing with educational toys and some sense- 
training material he will learn to have a 
definite purpose in his play, to complete 
an exercise, and most important of all, 
to co-operate by doing as you want him to. 
All this prepares him for lip reading. 

Try to have him fold his hands after 
each exercise. That will create in him a 
feeling of fulfillment. He will sense that 
one thing has been definitely accomplished. 
Then too, he will be ready to anticipate a 
new exercise without a hang-over from 
the previous one. It will eliminate han- 
dling the toys lingeringly, which of course 
diverts his attention. He will soon learn 
to look up at your face for approval and 
praise. 


What Do the Animals Say? 


One of the most pleasing ways of draw- 
ing attention to your lips is by using toy 
animals and imitating what the animals 
“say.” The head tossing and neighing of 
the horse never fails to intrigue the chil- 
dren. Hold a toy horse near your face, 
shake your head continuously and at the 
same time blow your lips with a great deal 
of flexibility and vibration. The children 
are always fascinated by that procedure 
and often indicate that they want you to 
pick up the horse and repeat the demon- 
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stration numberless times. They soon asso- 
ciate that particular motion with the horse. 
The idea behind this is to focus the at- 
tention of the child on your mouth and 
teach him to connect an idea with a move- 
ment of the mouth. 

Whether it is a spoken word or a move- 
ment which signifies a certain object to the 
child, it is that particular characteristic 
which will serve him as a name for that 
particular object. From now on the move- 
ment of the lips has a special significance. 
This manifestation is a preliminary step 
toward reading the lips. 

Next show the child a toy rabbit. Hold 
it close to your face. Wriggle your nose 
and at the same time twitch your mouth 
with lips closed. These movements are less 
conspicuous than those used in imitating 
the horse but by now the child is inter- 
ested and observes the lesser movements. 
He is increasingly fascinated. So the rab- 
bit has an entirely different but definite 
muscular action for a name. 

Now that the child’s interest has been 
aroused, he may show curiosity and eager- 
ness to know what you will do with other 
animals. It is easy to imitate other animals 
by giving the familiar syllables which all 
babies associate with them. For instance, 
hold a cat near your face and say “meeow, 
meeow, meeow.” Likewise use 

“Moo, moo, moo” with a cow 

“Bow wow, Bow wow” with a dog 

“Oof, ‘oof, oof” with a pig 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck” with a hen 

“Tweet, tweet, tweet” with a bird 

“Baa, baa, baa with a sheep. 

Stretch up very tall and shake your head 
saying, “Cock a doodle doo” with a roost- 
er. All children love animals and you 
will find that after a few of these demon- 
strations your child will attempt to imitate 


them. 
Gymnastics Develop Alertness 


Children are fascinated by movement 
and they must be active themselves. You 
can develop imitative alertness by so called 
gymnastics. While seated at the table, 
quickly place both hands on the table 
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with palms down. Suddenly put both closed 
fists on the table with the thumbs erect, 
then wiggle the thumbs. The child is sure 
to be pleased with this game and will 
try to imitate. He will not have-good-con- 
trol of his muscles at first, so encourage 
him by smiling and nodding approval. Fol- 
low this by quickly putting your hands on 
your shoulders, and extend your arms hori- 
zontally, waving your hands at the same 
time. The slight motion attracts and de- 
lights the child. Suddenly put the palms of 
your hands flat at the corners of the table. 
Stretch your arms vertically above your 
head. Put your closed hands at the cor- 
ners of the table, wiggling your thumbs. 
Clasp your hands behind your neck. Fold 
your hands on the table. Rotate your 
hands and arms in front of you, making 
them go around each other, then reverse 
the direction. The order in which you do 
these gymnastics does not matter. The 
thing is to do them quickly and with a 
great air of alert interest. 

The purpose is to gain the child’s atten- 
tion and to help him acquire muscular co- 
ordination by encouraging him to imitate 
and do the exercises himself. The exer- 
cises also develop observation and _alert- 
ness, which are important requisites for 
lip reading. By beginning with the larger 
movements of the arms, extending them, 
horizontally, vertically, patting the should- 
ers, the top of the head, etc., then touch- 
ing the ears, eyes, nose, mouth, you focus 
his attention on the lips and you can begin 
naming the parts of the body as you point 
to them. 


Remember That a Child Tires Quickly 


A little child tires very quickly. Don’t ex- 
pect him to concentrate on any one thing 
for more than a few minutes at first. The 
period can be lengthened gradually. Watch- 
ing the lips is a strain. After a few min- 
utes of watching, let him relax by playing 
with toys that are self corrective, or that 
give scope to creative building. Let him 
solve those problems independently, help- 
ing him as your intuition prompts. 

In beginning real lip reading, start with 
the names of familiar, everyday things. 
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Use words which do not look alike on 
the lips. The contrast or dissimilarity will 
make it easier for the child. Try saying 
a few words before a mirror yourself, 
without using your voice, and notice the 
difference. Some are easy to see and some 
are difficult. First use objects with which 
the child comes in contact with every day. 
They are the most important to him. A 
shoe is a good one with which to begin. 
Hold a shoe up near your face and repeat 
several times, “a shoe.” Speak plainly but 
don’t exaggerate. Place the shoe on the 
table, then say “a shoe” and hold out your 
hand, enticing him to pick up the shoe 
and put it into your hand. Seeing you 
say the word is not enough in learning it. 
He must make some distinct use of it him- 
self in order to retain a definite impression. 
By picking up the object, he has taken some 
initiative and has strengthened the impres- 
sion. He will enjoy passing the shoe to 
you and receiving your approval, which 
you can show by delightedly clapping your 
hands. 

Next hold up a ball, the name of which 
looks entirely different from shoe on the 
lips. Repeat the word “a ball” several 
times. Place the ball on the table and 
ask for it as you did the shoe. Then al- 
ternate, asking for the shoe, then the bail. 
He will now have to make a decision in 
the mental effort of attaching the proper 
name to the proper object. If he becomes 
confused or tired, stop immediately and 
give him something new and refreshing to 
play with. 

Be Generous With Praise 


Try out these words at different inter- 
vals during the day. When he is sure of 
them, introduce another word. For in- 
stance, use “a comb,” for that word when 
spoken looks decidedly different from the 
other two words. You might use “a 
comb” and “a shoe” for a while. He still 
has only two choices. If the first is wrong 
the second is bound to be right. Being fa- 
miliar with the word shoe he will recognize 
that easily. The newer word he can get by 
contrast or by the process of elimination. 
Then use a comb and a ball. Now put all 
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three objects on the table. Here is a great- 
er risk for mistakes, so proceed carefully. 
Do not let him become discouraged. Be 
generous in your praise. His confidence 
will need bolstering. 

After using these three objects for several 
days and after you feel that he recognizes 
these words, add a fourth object, such as 
“a car.” Use any combination of three of 
the objects until he is sure of the newest 
one, then try putting all four on the table. 
It is a good test when he is able to pass 
you any one of the four objects when you 
ask for them. In a similar manner you 
can add more words as he is able to learn 
them without confusion. Don’t ask for the 
objects in the same order each time. He 
would pick them up through habit and not 
by reading the lips. 

Use Different Objects 

A word of caution—don’t use the same 
object each time, that is, don’t use the same 
shoe for each lesson. Vary with a white 
one, or a black one, an old one, one of his 
shoes, or one of your shoes. Otherwise he 
would apply the word “shoe” to that par- 
ticular one which you use for the lesson. 
He must learn that a shoe is a shoe regard- 
less of color, shape or ownership. The 
same thing applies to the ball. Sometimes 
use a large one, other times use a small 
one, or a differently colored one. 

Very soon you can substitute pictures 
in place of the objects. Be sure that he 
understands what object the picture repre- 
sents. Let him place a real shoe on a 
picture of a shoe. Likewise a comb, a 
ball, a car, etc., on the proper picture. 
That broadens his comprehension of those 
words. 

Cut out large clear pictures. Paste each 
picture on a separate cardboard, so they 
will be separate and distinct pictures. Cut 
away the background. A background or 
other objects in the picture confuse and 
destroy the clear cut idea you are trying 
to form. 

You can avoid monotony in lip reading 
by sometimes using the pictures instead 
of the real objects. You will invent in- 
genious ways of varying the lessons. In- 
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terest can be maintained if you find new 
ways to use the same old words. 


It isn’t enough that a child notices the 
words when first he sees them spoken. He 
must see them repeated day after day in 
order to become thoroughly familiar with 
them. If you neglect to keep up practice 
with the old words he will forget them in 
the process of learning new ones. As his 
list grows he must have continual prac- 
tice in all the previously learned words. 


There Must Be Repetition and Variety 


He will become weary of repetitions. 
You can instill interest and enthusiasm 
into the lessons by using the objects in 
new games. Sometimes let him put the 
objects which you ask for into a large 
paper bag. He will love to drop them in, 
one by one, as you ask for them. Then 
you can ask for them again and let him 
hunt in the bag for them, taking them out, 
one by one. 


As he acquires assurance and confidence, 
contrive to let him play games which will 
necessitate his moving farther and farther 
away from you and the table. For instance, 
put the objectives on a window-sill and 
have him bring the one you ask for and put 
it on the table. Likewise the pictures can 
be placed in a row on the floor, leaning 
against the mop-board. Let him bring each 
one as you ask for it. This bit of exercise 
affords him a chance to move about and so 
adds zest to the lesson. It also directs his 
mind toward a definite goal. Helter skelter 
scampering must be subdued during this 
exercise. While he is walking back and 
forth his mind is liable to be diverted 
very easily. You are working for complete 
concentration and directness of purpose. 
Keep his attention focused on this little 
exercise to the exclusion of everything else. 


Establishing a Means of 
Communication 


The distance of his free lance wander- 
ing can be lengthened gradually. When he 
is sufficiently interested and is guided back 
by his own responsibility, try placing the 
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objects in the next room. If you ask tus 
an object and he goes into a different room 
and returns that object to you, he is making 
practical use of lip reading. You have 
thus established a means of communication. 
Your child now has a new source of ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

Great pleasure is in store for you when 
you see his expression of happy recogni- 
tion, as he comes in contact with things 
grown customary and familiar through his 
lessons. You will be delighted to intro- 
duce new games and teach him the names 
of the household objects and family. He 
need no longer be a person apart. He is 
one of the family circle and can remain 
in it. Give him extra attention and plenty 
of patience and you will feel that your ef- 
forts have been rewarded when he reads 
your lips and shows intelligent response. 

[Miss Russell demonstrated the method 
of teaching various words; she also 
showed some of the sense training mate- 
rial and other objects and toys she car- 
ries with her to the lessons, including many 
pictures. She was asked where she ob- 
tained the pictures, which were large and 
brightly colored, and mounted on sheets 
of heavy cardboard. | 


Pictures Are Very Important 


We buy books at the ten cent store and 
cut out the pictures. We make a great 
many sets. We begin with duplicate sets, 
letting the child match them. At first, we 
use very simple pictures, with only one ob- 
ject and no great amount of detail. Then 
we work up to more complicated ones with 
a great deal of background. As the child’s 
lip reading improves, we can describe the 
actions in the pictures, and ask him to 
show us “the boy with an apple,” or “chil- 
dren looking at a clock,” and he is able to 
identify them. 

[Following Miss Russell’s demonstration, 
a motion picture was shown. Miss Russell 
explained this as follows: ] 

The film was made by Mr. Herbert A. 
Hambro, of Milton, Mass. It shows the 
teacher going to the house and talking to 
the child, who has had no instruction. 
The little girl is Betty Ann Hambro, who 
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was four at the time the picture was made, 
and had been under instruction since she 
was two and a half. Betty was born deaf. 
The picture sequence shows what was ac- 
complished during nearly two years of 
training with a special teacher from the 
Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Chil- 
dren. Lessons were given twice weekly in 
the child’s home, and the mother watched 
the lessons and learned to carry on the 
work herself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hambro were so grateful 
for the improvement in their little girl and 
the amount she learned that they wanted to 
be able to help other parents. They took 
this picture, and have shown it before 
groups of parents and others. It helps 
greatly to get parents over the first pe- 
riod of doubt and discouragement and 
shows them what can be done, especially 
what they can do themselves. 

[The picture followed. It ran for about 
twenty minutes, and showed in a very 
graphic and detailed manner the prelimi- 
nary steps in training a deaf child in lip 
reading, silent reading, and the sense 
training that is preliminary to speech. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hambro were introduced to the 
audience and explained that after two years 
of home training, Betty entered Horace 
Mann School at the age of four and had 
been in school one year. | 


During her demonstration, Miss Russell 


showed the material described below. 
Sarah Fuller Home Educational Material 


There are definite objectives in the use of 
the Sarah Fuller Home Educational materials. 
First they provide purposeful play. Then they 
create opportunities to make new and pleasant 
ways to use the lip reading vocabulary. With 
scissors, paste, jig-saw, cans of bright paint 
and liberal imagination you, too, can make simi- 
lar delightful toys at home. Keep in mind that 
you want to make clear impressions on the child’s 
mind and that you are training him to develop 
keen observation. 


For Matching Colors 


1. Duplicate tufts of colored wool. 

Hold up a green piece and let the child find 
the other green one. Put the orange wool on the 
table and let him put the other orange one be- 
side it, etc. 
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II. Colored spools. 

Use strong shades of the six primary colors. 
Fit six upright sticks into a single board. (12” 
x 4”) Build up spools on the correspondingly 
colored sticks. Colored blocks can also be used. 


III, Colored pegs. 

Put colored pegs into holes on the edge of 
correspondingly colored boards. (Round or square 
boards). 


IV. Geometric peg boards. 

Put colored pegs into holes outlining similarly 
colored geometric designs. Paint three differ- 
ently colored designs on one board (12”x4”) 
(circle, square and triangle). The child has to 
match the peg to the design of the same color 
and has the choice of three. Make other boards 
with different designs and different colors (ob- 
long, oval, star, etc.) 


V. Colored bean bags. 

Make duplicate colored bags. Make sets of dif- 
ferent shapes (square, round, boys, girls, etc.) 
Toss a bean bag to the child and let him toss 
you one of the corresponding color. Later you 
can ask him to throw you a blue boy, or a yel- 
low girl. 


VI. Colored geometric cards. 
Cut colored cardboard into round discs. 
Cut colored cardboard into squares. 
Cut colored cardboard into triangles, etc. 
Match the colored discs. 
Match the colored squares, etc. 
This also develops a perception of form. 


For Recognition of Form 


I. Geometric shapes. 

Use duplicate sets of blue cards cut into 
squares, circles, triangles, etc. 

Spread one set on the table and let the child 
put the corresponding shapes on top of them. 

Make other sets of red cardboard and match 
those different shapes, etc. 

Make similar sets of the four remaining colors. 

Later on two, or perhaps three sets, can be used 
at the same time, making it necessary to match 
both colors and forms. 


II. Metal stencils. 

Animal and toy forms cut out of metal, leaving 
the frame intact. 

Place on a large sheet of paper. The child 
can fill in the space with colored crayons. He 
learns to grasp the crayon properly and develops 
a good arm and muscular movement. When the 
frame is lifted he is delighted with his hand- 
colored picture. Frames can be cut from heavy 
cardboard or paper. The children like to trace 
the inside of the frame with their fingers and in 
doing that they acquire another impression of 
the outline and form. The following words may 
be learned: Boat, Umbrella, Elephant, Cat, Pig. 
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ill, Wooden insets, 

Single objects cut out of a wooden frame with 
a jig-saw so that the frame is left intact. Paint 
the frame a solid color. Paint the object a con- 
trasting color with the least possible decoration. 
The removable inset is a complete picture by it- 
self and can be taken out and used for lip read- 
ing. Then it can be replaced in the frame. 
The frame, too, can be used for lip reading when 
the child is adept at recognizing the outline of the 
form without the inset. 


apple banana top ball 
shoe flag table dog 
rabbit chair bed clock 
house spoon boat tree 
cup boy girl bird 
IV. Peg board. 


These boards are eight inches square. On each 
board is painted a picture of one of the lip read- 
ing nouns. Around the outline of the picture are 
bored holes into which the child places pegs as 
into any ordinary peg board. Besides improving 
muscular control and developing  stick-to-it-ness 
these boards have the additional value of im- 
pressing upon the child the shape and form of 
the object in another manner and also of afford- 
ing another opportunity to use the word in lip 
reading. The following words may be learned 
thus: 


ball boat dog top 
shoe rabbit bird flag 
horn banana auto baby 


V. Puzzles. 
Simple jig-saw puzzles made of plywood cut 
into two, three, or four pieces and in such a 
way that the pieces of the picture can be re- 
moved and the frame remain uncut. Also a 
solid wooden piece is on the back. The whole 
puzzle can be moved and the pieces will not 
fall out. By having the frame the pieces are 
kept in their proper places and the child is not 
discouraged by disarranging them with his eager 
movements. The frame and back are shellacked. 
The puzzle parts compose a brightly painted pic- 
ture of an object which the child has already 
learned in lip reading. These puzzles afford 
another opportunity for using the speech-read- 

ing words. 
ball (2 pieces) 


horse (12 p’cs.) 


shoe cow 

t “ 

cat (4 pieces) 
boy (5 pieces) sheep y 
girl duck 

t 

truck (10 p’ces) 
house (3 pieces) airplane “ 
duck 

drum 
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Form Boards 


Color form boards. 

These boards help toward the recognition of 
both color and form. Each board comprises a 
group of similar objects, each object being 
painted a different color. The objects are cut 
out intact and are removable. When the ob- 
jects are removed they leave sockets of similar 
shape. They are made of ply-wood (12” x 8”), and 
like the puzzles, the uncut frames are tacked to 
solid backs. Here the section of the under back- 
ing which is revealed when the object is re- 
moved is painted the same color as the object 
which fits into that particular section. 


1. Umbrella form board. 

Removable umbrellas; red, yellow, blue, green, 
orange and purple. Make umbrellas of two 
shapes; three opened and three closed. The 
yellow umbrella must be put back into the slot 
which has the yellow background. Likewise, the 
purple one must be put into the socket with 
the purple background, etc. 


2. Boat form board. 

Removable boats; red, yellow, blue, green, 
orange, purple, black, white and brown. This is 
similar to the umbrella form board but there 
are three different shapes; a ship with two sails, 
a ship with one sail, and a boat with no sail. 
Later on two such form boards can be used 
jointly for lip reading. You can ask for a 
purple umbrella, a white boat, etc. 


3. Bird form board. 
Scenic form boards. 

These boards depict an array of familiar objects 
in a natural setting. Unlike the color form 
boards they do not have the extra board on 
the back. The whole board can be taken up 
carefully and the objects will remain on the 
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table in their relative position. When the ob- 
jects are removed they leave empty silhouettes 
of their shapes. Judgment is developed in cor- 
relating the object with the vacant outline. 
Lip reading can also be brought into use by let- 
ting the child remove a particular piece when 
you ask for it or by letting him replace a piece 
as you direct. 


l. Toy form board. 
Removable pieces; ball, top, horn, drum, boat. 
2. Fruit form board. ; 
Removable pieces; banana, apple, orange, 
pear, lemon, grapes. 
3. Bed-room form board. 
Removable pieces; chair, bed, table, clock, 
window. 
4. Street Scene. 
House, tree, sun, car. 
5. Auto form board. 
Auto, airplane, flag, boy, girl. 
6. Summer form board. 
Boy, girl, shovel, boat, pail, sun, umbrella. 
7. Autumn form board. 
Tree, basket, apple, cart, dog, boy, girl. 


A step beyond lip reading is usually taken with 
these form boards. When you hold all the little 
objects in your lap the child will be so eager to 
make the picture complete that he will either 
point to the hole he wishes filled or make his 
first effort at asking for the piece by name. His 
desire will be so urgent that he will spon- 
taneously make the lip motions which he has 
seen associated with that object. The spoken 
word now has a double purpose and meaning 
for him. He can make a response when you use 
it and most important of all he now tries to use 
it himself and make known his wishes. By such 
means he can attain his desires. 
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Advanced Lip Reading 


By Bertua M. Foss, Rhode Island School 


Language Must Follow Experience 


RS. FOSS: I am going to try and 
M show you how we deal with vari- 
ous problems in lip reading after 
the child is old enough to have acquired a 
considerable vocabulary. You have al- 
ready seen from Miss Russell’s demonstra- 
tion how lip reading is begun with a small 
child and how a definite vocabulary is built 
up. With the progress of the pupil through 
the grades, the vocabulary is enlarged to 
include all necessary words pertaining to 
the subjects studied, since the pupil uses 
lip reading constantly all through the 
school day, and at home. 

I think you were able to see from Miss 
Russell’s demonstration that few new 
words can be read from the lips unless they 
are understood from the child’s previous 
experience. Each new word must be ex- 
plained. It must be written out so the 
child will recognize its written form, and 
its meaning must be made clear. Now 
here we have three of the older children 
from the graduating class. They have 
good lip reading vocabularies, but I am 
going to give them a word I think none 
of them know. 

[Addressing the children.] Mary had 
an appendectomy performed last week. Do 
you know what I mean? 

[The children all shook their heads. ] 

Now I will explain. Mary had a pain in 
her side last week. We called the doctor. 
The doctor said Mary had appendicitis. 
He said she would have to have an oper- 
ation. The operation to remove the ap- 
pendix is called appendectomy. 

[Mrs. Foss wrote the word on the black- 
board, marked and divided it, and taught 
the children to pronounce it. She then 
had the class make it their own, by using 
the new word in original sentences. ] 

As most of you know, we have depart- 
mental work in the advanced grades, so 
the children learn to read the lips of sev- 


eral different teachers as well as of their 
classmates. I should like to say right 
here that I wish more of this lip reading 
could be carried on at home. The im- 
portance of lip reading cannot be over-esti- 
mated. I know it takes time, and we do 
not expect the busy mothers and fathers 
to sit down and take an hour or two hav- 
ing class-work with their deaf children; 
but I do think most of you can find time 
to talk to your children in the ordinary 
course of the day’s activities. Talk to 
them as much as possible, on whatever sub- 
ject comes up during the day. You will 
be surprised how much they know about 
current events, sports, and other activi- 
ties, and it will mean a great deal to 
them to have you talk about all these mat- 
ters. Forget they are deaf, and just con- 
verse as if they were normally hearing 
children. It would be a pretty poor mu- 
sician who would take a lesson once a 
week and never practice on his instrument. 
If a child has lip reading lessons at school, 
but never has a chance to put his knowl- 
edge into practice at home, he is going to 
be a poor lip reader. 


Conversation Helps Language 


We have many conversational periods 
in school, and are apt to start in on Mon- 
day morning with conversation to bring 
out the news. Each child tells what he 
did over the week end, and anything es- 
pecially interesting that happened. This is 
useful not only for lip reading practice, 
but to give the children opportunity to 
put their thoughts into straight language. 
I happen to be a teacher of current events, 
and, necessarily, many of our current 
events classes become discussion periods. 
The children enjoy these discussions, which 
help them to express their own ideas, thus 
aiding their speech and language, as well 
as giving them an opportunity to read one 
another’s lips. 


Pp 
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Searching for the hidden meaning of 
cartoons has created a great deal of in- 
terest in our current events classes, and 
these pictures offer endless opportunities 
for lip reading. Let the children cut them 
out of the daily papers and mount them 
if they wish. Then a game may be played, 
allowing one child to tell the meaning of 
a certain cartoon, while another tries to 
select the right one. For instance, sup- 
pose I ask this boy to find the cartoon 
which shows that the “protecting hand 
of Hitler” is not a protecting hand, but 
a grabbing hand. [One of the pupils lo- 
cated the cartoon from this description. 
Then Mrs. Foss described the meaning of 
several others, and the pupils read her 
lips and enjoyed selecting the cartoons in- 
dicated. | 

For reading material which can be used 
in lip reading conversation, you have a 
large choice—the daily papers, weekly news 
magazines such as Life, Newsweek, and 
Time, and monthlies like the Reader’s Di- 
gest. Encourage your children to read; 
then talk over interesting news items with 
them. 

Speech and lip reading are so closely con- 
nected that I would like to digress a little 
here, and talk about speech also. If a 
deaf child cannot speak a word correctly, 
he cannot be expected to read it on the 
lips of others. 


Speech Charts and a Dictionary 

[Mrs. Foss showed the parents the Clarke 
School vowel and consonant charts, and 
demonstrated with the children how to 
correct the pronunciation of several words. 
She also showed how some words are 
often pronounced in two or more ways such 
as to-ma-to or to-md-to; also calf, cilf, or 
calf. The students pointed to the different 
vowel sounds on the chart. ] 

These charts would be a help to you par- 
ents, for it may often be necessary to cor- 
rect your child’s speech, and if you have 
the charts with which he is familiar hang- 
ing in a convenient place, you can point 
to the desired vowel or consonant, and thus 
show the correct pronunciation of a diffi- 
cult word. 
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We also encourage the use of a good 
dictionary as a help in speech. The chil- 
dren learn not only the vowel and con- 
sonant sounds but the diacritical marks 
which are always found in unabridged dic- 
tionaries. I realize that some dictionaries 
are difficult, as there are too many mean- 
ings, and the words are too hard for the 
child whose vocabulary is limited. “The 
Thorndyke Century Junior Dictionary” 
overcomes this difficulty, since the defini- 
tions are in simple language which a deaf 
child can easily understand. 

It is also useful to have a small black- 
board and a piece of chalk, or a pad of 
paper and a pencil always at hand. Then 
as new words come up in the conversation, 
you can divide them into syllables, place the 
accent where it belongs, and thus help 
your child’s pronunciation. 


Get a Lip Reading Text Book 


I think there should be a lip reading 
textbook in the home of every deaf child. 
Here are some which I brought to show 
you. “Stepping Stone to Speech Read- 
ing” by Bruce and Paxson, and “The 
Newer Method of Speech Reading for the 
Hard of Hearing Child,” by Whildin and 
Scally, are both good books. 

The Votta Review is printed especially 
for teachers and parents of deaf children 
and it offers many suggestions not only 
in regard to lip reading, but many other 
things helpful to its readers. I would cer- 
tainly recommend that parents subscribe 
for this magazine. 


Don’t Scream and Don’t Mouth 


And now for a few points which will 
bear watching. Don’t scream and expect 
a deaf child to hear you. Don’t mouth 
your words—that is stretch your lips and 
tongue into all sorts of ugly contortions 
under the false impression that you are 
helping the child to read your lips. On 
the other hand, don’t talk with your lips 
in a rigid position and wonder why nobody 
can read them. But do talk naturally, and 
take care that you pronounce words cor- 
rectly, articulating every syllable. 

In closing, I must repeat that I hope 
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you will all talk to your children on every 
possible occasion, and encourage them to 
answer you in complete sentences. I’m 
sure you will be amply repaid for the time 
and effort expended. And I hope that some 
day, someone will come to you and say, 
“Your child is so natural that I would 
never know he is deaf.” 


Open Discussion 


Mr. W. L. Heecer, Allston, Mass.: I 
should like to tell you of my forty-one 
years of experience. My oldest boy gradu- 
ated from the Horace Mann School, and 
what I owe that school can never be re- 
paid. Although he is totally deaf, he 
speaks well and understands conversation 
easily. 

I want to say this to you all: Do not 
depend entirely on the teachers. The par- 
ents must do their share; and the main 
part of doing your share is loving your 
child. You must not lose your temper. You 
must not make your child feel his deafness 
is a cross to you. 


You Are Never Really Through 


You may have to continue to be a mother 
or father to these deaf children all your 
life. You cannot let yourselves be side- 
tracked. You cannot wash your hands of 
responsibility after your child goes to 
school. Even after he leaves school, you 
cannot say, “I am all through,” because 
you are never really through. 

I still go to the Horace Mann School. 
I even go to the alumni dances and have 
a wonderful time. I enjoy these deaf boys 
and girls. Often I find that their minds 
are a good deal clearer than the minds of 
the majority of hearing persons. I think 
they often make better men and women. 

I have been down on Long Island at the 
old folks’ home, and there is not a deaf 
person there. You rarely hear of a deaf 
person’s being arrested for anything. Mr. 
Goodwin, the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
of Boston, has told me many times that 
the deaf persons he knows are the best 
drivers. Whenever there is a movement to 
take away the license to drive from deaf 
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persons, Mr. Goodwin himself and people 
like myself appear at the State House to 
talk against it. The insurance people did 
not want to insure deaf drivers, and it was 
an insurance man who made the sugges- 
tion to the legislature that the best way 
to protect the public was to take driving 
licenses away from all who were deaf. We 
went down and protested, and we proved 
that in five years there had been only two 
accidents due to careless driving on the 
part of deaf persons. I think that is a 
pretty good record. 


Use Speech With Your Children 


We never have used the sign language 
with our son. Why should the school teach 
boys and girls to speak and read the lips 
if at home the parents use signs or a pen- 
cil? A girl who attended the Horace Mann 
School with my son came to my house once 
with her mother. The girl wanted to talk 
to us, but her mother took a paper and 
pencil and began to write to her. I said, 
“Why do you do that?” The mother re- 
plied, “Oh, it’s easier. I am very busy. 
I have other children, and this is easier.” 

I have seen deaf children who were good 
lip readers at school, but who almost lost 
their ability after they graduated because 
they had no practice at home; and I have 
seen deaf young men and women who 
could talk almost as well as hearing per- 
sons, because they were talked to at home. 


Don’t forget, there is no such thing as 
a dumb boy or girl. You can pinch any 
of them and he will say “Ow!” They can 
talk if their parents will help them talk. 
At one of the conventions of the National 
Association of the Deaf, there was a man 
about forty-five from Galveston, a fine look- 
ing chap. He runs a laundry and dry 
cleaning establishment there. I spoke to 
him, and he pointed to his lips, trying to 
tell me that he was without speech. I 
pinched him, and he said “Ow!” I said, 
“You aren’t dumb. You may be deaf, but 
you aren’t dumb. You can talk. Do you 
understand what I say?” He said, “Well 

..” I said, “Wait a minute. You said 
‘we by ” 
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I spent five days and several evenings 
with him, just encouraging him to talk. He 
had been taught to speak, but he never used 
his speech. Before he went home, he cried, 
“What will my folks say when they know 
I can talk!” 

I think parents should take more inter- 
est in the gatherings of young deaf people, 
and make more effort to fraternize with 
them. They have all kinds of dances and 
good times, but few hearing persons show 
any interest in them. My son is treasurer 
of the National Association of the Deaf, 
and I know the deaf are not helpless. They 
take care of themselves; they carry insur- 
ance; they pay their dues. But you have 
to show interest in them to encourage them. 


Help Your Boy Find a Job 


When your boy gets through school it 
is going to be hard to place him in a job, 
and he will need your assistance. When 
my boy left school I found a job for him 
in the B. & O. Railroad shop. He worked 
there for a year or so. Then I noticed 
that he began to get morose. One night 
at the supper table, I said: 

“What is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” he replied. 

I pushed my plate aside. “Now tell me 
what is wrong.” 

He said, “Just because I am deaf, is that 
all I am good for—sweeping floors?” 

That hurt. I answered, “No. I will 
get you a better job tomorrow.” 

I went to Grain and Davis and asked 
for the superintendent, and I asked the 
superintendent to give my boy a job. He 
said: 

“Why, sure. I will give him a job.” 

“He is totally deaf.” 

“Oh, yes, I see. Well, we have one deaf 
boy—in fact, we have a number of them. 
But one deaf boy is a boy, two deaf boys 
is half a boy, and three deaf boys is no 
boy at all.” 

“Just a minute,” I interrupted. “Do you 
know Ernest Sidler, who works here?” 

“He is the best inspector I have.” 

“Well, Ernest and Chester are particu- 
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lar friends. You will find that Chester is 
a good worker and easy to get along with. 
All I ask of you is to give him a chance.” 

“If he is anything like Ernest Sidler, 
send him down. I will put him to work.” 

I sent Chester down and he worked there 
eleven years, until Grain and Davis closed 
their doors. After they closed, we had to 
go out again to find a job, but we found 
one, and Chester has been there four years. 
He is still working there. You see, you 
cannot relinquish your responsibility for 
your deaf children. They may keep on 
needing your assistance; but on the other 
hand if they have been well taught, and 
if they can speak and read the lips, and 
if they are not clock watchers, all they need 
is a boost. They will keep on in the job 
and do well. 

Begin now while your children are small. 
Visit the schools, and show the children 
and the teacher that you are interested. 
Nobody works harder than a teacher of 
the deaf. Teaching the deaf is much harder 
work than teaching children who hear. You 
owe a great deal to the teachers. But don’t 
forget that your own responsibility is never 
really over. 


Encourage Speech 


Miss Jennie M. Henperson, Principal 
Horace Mann School: | agree with part of 
what Mr. Heeger says. But I must say that 
some of our children do very good work 
and become independent. We do all that 
we can to help them along the road. I 
wish the mothers of the small children 
would do what has been suggested here this 
morning, make the children use their 
speech and lip reading at home. Don’t 
take the easy way. Make them understand 
what you say. If you keep this up your 
child will make the proper adjustment to 
the hearing world. Several of the children 
who have become particularly successful 
after leaving our school, owe their success 
to the work the parents did with them at 
home. They have been treated like normal 
human beings at home, and so they have 
become normal human beings. 
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The Home's Responsibility for the Child’s 


Success in Speech 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION FOR PARENTS, JUNE 19 
Miss Grace D. Ha, Horace Mann School, presiding 


HAIRMAN HALL: A deaf child’s 

( ability to speak follows his ability to 

read the lips, so it is logical that we 

follow yesterday’s program on lip reading 

with one on speech. 

If we go to the Apocrypha for inspira- 
tion, we find this text, 

“For by speech wisdom shall be known, 

and learning by the word of the tongue.” 

We who are attending this meeting pre- 

fer the speech method for getting learning 


and wisdom for our deaf children just as 
for our hearing children. We know it is 
not an easy way either for parents or for 
the: teachers, but we are convinced that it 
is the best way to secure socially adjusted 
deaf children. So we attack our problem 
with faith and determination. We need 
much help from those who have traveled 
the way before, and have known difficulties 
and overcome them. That is one of the 
things we are getting at in these programs. 


Speech Production and the Use of Residual Hearing 


Mrs. Victoria C. JessEMAN, Horace Mann School 


THINK this text Miss Hall has given 
| you is especially good, for there is no 

question but that wisdom, or the lack 
of it, is revealed in our daily conversation. 
It is true, we can express our thoughts in 
writing, but when we want to convey ideas 
quickly, we need the medium of the voice. 
This is a hearing world. Communication 
is carried on by speech; and our children 
will be normal only in the degree to which 
we give them the power of communicating 
by speech. 

Now, what steps can you, as parents, 
take toward this goal? First, you can teach 
your deaf child to watch your lips, and 
the lips of other people. Some children 
will pay attention when their parents are 
speaking, but will not look at strangers 
who are speaking. 


Lip Reading 
This habit of watching everybody’s lips 


must be well established if you want your 
child to have easy, flowing speech. Perhaps 


at the beginning, some such device as this 
will help to attract attention to the lips. It 
will also prevent exaggeration of lip move- 
ment, which is always a hindrance to good 
speech. 


[Mrs. Jesseman illustrated by holding 
before her face a piece of colored paper 
out of ‘which a space had been cut just 
large enough so that the mouth was re- 
vealed, but the rest of the face, up to the 
eyes, was concealed. | 


Breath Control 


Then you should have all sorts of blow- 
ing devices. The use of these devices 
will exercise in a pleasurable way the many 
muscles that have to do with the forma- 
tion of speech. Also, and this is most im- 
portant, the tongue will have to be in its 
normal position in the mouth, with the tip 
of the tongue back of the lower front teeth. 

[Mrs. Jesseman illustrated by having the 
children blow various toys, a list of which 
follows on page 701.] 


We 
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These blowing exercises may be con- 
tinued over a period of years as an exer- 
cise for the soft palate. They are espe- 
cially good for older children if the voice 
is nasal. They also exercise the diaphragm. 
But be sure to keep the spirit of play. 


Speech 

In the early years, before the child starts 
to school, accept such attempts at speech 
as he makes from watching the lips and 
from listening (if he has any hearing). As 
soon as he starts to school and learns the 
elements and a few combinations, hold him 
responsible for what he knows. For this 
purpose, charts, one for consonants and 
one for vowels, will be found helpful. Keep 
them hung where you can refer to them 
when he makes a mistake in a speech sound, 
and try to make him recall the correct 
production of that sound. Tell him only 
as a last resort. Make him responsible for 
what he knows. This is very important, 
for we must create a speech memory. 

If you are going to help your child in 
this way, you will have to know just what 
to look for, and you will have to train 
your ear to listen. It is important to keep 
in mind the difference between consonant 
sounds that use breath only and those that 
use voice; and to remember that the voice 
comes through the nose when m, n, and ng 
are formed; and that all vowel sounds are 
voiced sounds. And it is very important 
to watch the tongue, and make sure that 
for all vowel sounds the tip of the tongue 
is back of the lower front teeth. 

[Mrs. Jesseman demonstrated the differ- 
ence in the sounds of p (breath) ; b (voice) 
and m (voice through the nose.) | 


Speech Correction 

As the child advances in his speech, you 
will have to watch for unfinished endings 
of words; for instance, the child may say 
fir instead of first; slowl for slowly; me, 
or mei for many. 

If he does this, say, “Did you finish the 
word?” or write on the blackboard or pad 
the word as he said it, and have him cor- 
rect the written form and then say it sev- 
eral times, first while he is looking at 
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the written word and afterwards from 
memory. 

I hope you will have a blackboard that 
you can get to quickly to help the child 
in this way. Have the rest of the family 
form this habit, too. As often as possible, 
when the child says a word or sentence in- 
correctly, say to him, “Write that on the 
board.” If he cannot correct it himself, 
help him. Have him read the sentence, 
then brush it off and have him repeat it 
from memory. 

[Mrs. Jesseman demonstrated this with 


one of the little pupils. | 


The Use of Residual Hearing 


Now for the use of the remnant of 
hearing. Act on the assumption that your 
child belongs to the large majority of deaf 
children who have some residual hearing. 
It is important to keep in mind that, in try- 
ing to educate this hearing for speech pur- 
poses, we are not trying to develop an 
understanding of speech through the ear 
which will be sufficient to make the child 
independent of lip reading. We are trying 
to bring to the deaf child an idea of the 
human voice that he can imitate. 

Your own voice without amplification 
is best, but if he doesn’t respond to your 
voice when you speak close to his ear, any 
device that will amplify your voice enough 
to bring him an idea of its sound will be 
most helpful. 

[Mrs. Jesseman showed the following 
devices for amplification of voice: |] 

a. Smooth-surfaced paper drinking cups of 
various sizes from which the bottom had been re- 
moved. With the small end placed to the child’s 
ear, a normal voice spoken into the large end 
is carried directly to the ear, and sounds much 
more clearly than it does without this help. 

b. A quart size paper milk bottle, from which 
the bottom had been removed, the small end 
placed to the child’s ear. 

c. A pasteboard mailing tube. 

d. An Auditube (a flexible ear trumpet manu- 
factured by the Globe Phone Manufacturing 
Company). 

If the child cannot get the sound of your 
voice after repeated effort over a long pe- 
riod, you should experiment with electrical 
instruments, and you may find one that 
will enable him to hear. 
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As a first step toward awakening latent 
hearing, I would suggest a radio attach- 
ment, put out by one of the hearing-aid 
companies, which will amplify the sound 
to the deaf without distorting it or annoy- 
ing the rest of the family. 

A child who hears fifty per cent or more 
should have no difficulty in getting most 
of the vowel sounds through the ear with- 
out amplification, but he will probably 
have difficulty in getting the difference 
between the voiced consonant sounds, and 
he will not hear the unvoiced consonants at 
all. Even if he has only a slight hearing 
loss, he will not hear the breath conso- 
nants, but will have to get them from the 
lips. 


Building a Hearing Vocabulary 


Use a clear, firm voice. Repeat a word 
or vowel sound three times, with a slight 
pause between the repetitions. Try differ- 
ent pitches to see which pitch he responds 
to best. Do not keep up this practice for 
very long at a time. Short practice pe- 
riods, repeated often, are best. 

Children learn to distinguish sounds by 
contrasts. 

[Mrs. Jesseman demonstrated this pro- 
cedure with one of the pupils. | 

bububububububububu; o-e; i-e; 61d; 
oli; il6; a 

I-li; I like; I like mother; I like father; 
I like my doll, etc. 

Always go back to the vowel sound the 
child has learned to distinguish when in- 
troducing a new vowel sound. 

60; aw; want; I want; I want some; I 
want some bread. 

Love; I love; I love mother. 

O; show; show me; Show me mother; 
Show me a doll, etc. 

Read a little rhyme with the child watch- 
ing you. Then repeat it in his ear. Never 
mind if he doesn’t hear it all. Repeat it 
many times before you expect him to give 
it back, even in part. 

[Mrs. Jesseman demonstrated by repeat- 
ing Little Jack Horner to one of the pu- 
pils. | 
For this reading, choose material in ac- 
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cordance with the child’s chronological age 
—that is, something that is sure to interest 
him. Read the stories as you would to a 
hearing child, but with your lips close to 
his ear, or by using a tube or hearing aid, 
Let him look at the book as you read. 
Point out details in the pictures and ex- 
plain them. Keep his interest, and stop the 
practice when his interest flags. 


A Good Program to Follow 


I have prepared an outline of procedure 
that the parent of a deaf child may follow 
to advantage: 


1. Examination by competent otologist,. 


with audiometer test to discover extent of 
hearing loss. 

2. Consultation with a teacher of the 
deaf if possible. 

3. If there is no teacher of the deaf 
accessible, carry out the following as well 
as you can yourself. 

a. Train what residual hearing the 
child may have, no matter how little 
there is. Try this even if you think he 
has no residual hearing. Statistics show 
that the majority of children born deaf 
have sound perception that may be stimu- 
lated and utilized. 

b. Train the child to watch every- 
body’s lips, so that lip reading will be- 
come a subconscious habit with him. 

c. Give him plenty of sense training. 
This helps speech by coordinating mus- 
cles, : educating memory, developing 
power of observation, concentration, etc. 

d. Encourage him to imitate what he 
sees and hears in the speech of others. 

e. Give him plenty of blowing exer- 
cises for direction of breath, and exer- 
cise of the muscles used in speech, in- 
cluding the diaphragm and soft palate. 

f. Watch the position of his tongue. 
See that it is flat, broad, soft. He must 
learn that the elements of speech are 
formed by a tongue movement, not a jaw 
movement. 

g. Train him to be alert and quick in 
his response. Don’t let him dawdle. 
Make a game of trying to get things 
done in a given time. 
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h. Have consonant and vowel charts 
conveniently at hand for quick refer- 
ence. 

4. Remember that the secret of success 
in creating a speech memory is recall and 
repetition. 

5. Teach your child to be obedient. 
There is no subject in which obedience is 
more important than it is in speech. The 
child must be willing to do things your 
way, not his way. 


Preparation for Speech 


Objects to Blow 


1. Tiny feathers of bright colors if possible. 
Begin with these when the child is very small. 
Hold the feather close to his lips, increasing the 
distance to increase the power of his breath. 
Larger feathers may be used later on. When 
the child is old enough to run about, let him 
blow the feather around the room. 

2. As he grows older, give him tiny blow-outs 
from the ten-cent store. Make a game of them. 
Let several children blow out these toys and hold 
them extended while you count. Keep score to 
see which child can hold his the longest. 

3. Pinwheels. 

4. Larger blowouts used in the same way as 
the smaller ones. 

5. Balloons of various sizes and shapes. 

6. Objects that stand up and are to be blown 
down by the child—paper dolls, light weight tin 
soldiers, etc. Stand the object on the edge of 
the table and blow it off, letting it fall to the 
floor for the exercise of picking it up. Increase 
the distance from which it is blown. Keep score 
and count how many times it can be blown down 
in a minute or two minutes. 

7. A parachute blow-out. See how far the 
child can blow it in competition with another 
child, or other children. 

8. Whistles of all varieties (if one can stand 
the noise). 

9. Many little toys at the ten-cent store that 
are intended to be blown around—a squirrel in 
a cage, an airplane merry-go-round, etc. 

10. Bubble pipes. See how large the bubble 
may be blown, or how many bubbles may be 
blown in a given time. 

ll. Light weight objects, like a _ celluloid 
auto, that may be blown along a smooth surface 
like a table. Try to increase the distance, or 
touch a goal, or race another child blowing his 
own auto. 
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12. Harmonica. Especially if the child has 
any hearing. 

13. Paper bags of various sizes, to be blown 
up, but not exploded until the end of the blow- 
ing period, when the bag may be exploded for 
satisfaction. 

14. For older children, a candle in a pretty 
holder will be of interest. (Vary the color of the 
candle with the season.) Let the child blow out 
the flame at increasing distance, for power. Hold 
it with a small blue flame for control of breath. 
Puff the flame for p, t, k, ch. 

15. For those in the country, nature offers 
many things to blow—the fluffy down of dande- 
lions, or milk weed pods, or even a blade of 
grass—if you are sure the grass is not near any- 
thing that has been sprayed. 


Vowel Sounds 


long vowels 


0-e (oa, ow, —o) é 
i-e (igh, -y) i 
aw (au, o(r), all) 6 
ee (ea, e-e, -e) é 
00 ((r)u-e, (r)ew) 
ar a 
ou (ow) 
oi (oy) 
a-e (ai, ay) a 
ur (er, ir) a 
u-e (ew) a 
short vowels 
-u- 
-0- 6 
-i- (—y) i 
-e- (ea) é 
-a- a 
00 (book) 00 
Consonant Sounds 
breath voice voice 
(no voice) (thru the 
nose) 
wh w 
f (ph, gh) v 
th th 
s (c(e), c(i), efy) z (s) 
sh zh 
Pp b m 
t d rn 
k (ce, ck) g ng (nk) 
ch (tech) j (g, -ge, dge) 
h 
qu (kwh) 
x (ks) 
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Building the Child’s Vocabulary 


By Betsy Finn, Rhode Island School 


HE first thing you parents can do for 
| your deaf child is to accept his deaf- 


ness and meet the situation in every 
possible way that is best for him. Do not 
feel sorry for him, or feel that his deafness 
makes him a hopeless case. 

At the earliest possible age, put him in 
a good school for the deaf. With very 
rare exceptions, deaf children are trained in 
school to be self-supporting, self-respecting 
citizens. 

If the child is ever to be compared with 
his hearing brothers and sisters and pre- 
pared to compete with them in his contact 
with the world, you parents must be con- 
stantly helping him at home. Your big 
opportunity, if he is in a residential school, 
will be during the long summer vacation 
when he is apt to lose what he has gained 
during the school year unless someone con- 
tinually helps him to remember. 

Keep his physical condition at its best. 


Do Not Make Excuses for Him 


Do not make excuses for him because 
he is deaf. Never allow him privileges that 
are not allowed his hearing brothers and 
sisters. On the other hand, do not let them 
impose on him. Never make him do work 
that they should do. Treat him as an equal. 
Give him the same love and sympathy that 
you give his brothers and sisters; with, 
perhaps, more attention, since his needs are 
greater than theirs. 

If he has enough hearing to understand 
speech with the aid of an instrument, by 
all means get him such an aid if this is at 
all possible. There are dozens of different 
instruments on the market. Try a number 
of them before buying one, to find out 
which is best suited to your child’s type 
of deafness. 

After your child is in school, visit him 
in his classroom several times a year to 
see what he is doing and to ask his teach- 
ers for suggestions as to ways in which 
you can help him at home. Also, feel free 


to visit other classes in his school, to get 
a picture of the whole set up. 

Keep in mind that you have the coopera- 
tion of his teacher and his school. Never 
hesitate to talk with the teachers about 
anything you do not understand. 


Do Not Let Yourself Be Impatient 


Constantly keep down any irritation or 
impatience you may feel with him at times. 
Try not to grow weary of the necessary 
repetition in telling him what he wishes to 
know. Try to remember how many times 
a hearing child hears a word before he un- 
derstands it. Taking time to answer your 
child’s questions is one of your opportuni- 
ties to build up his vocabulary. 

Insist on his doing his part when and 
as he should. If he needs correction or 
punishment, do not excuse him because he 
is deaf. When he is older, he will appre- 
ciate your taking care of the situation, even 
if he doesn’t at the time, and he will be 
better company to live with. 

Talk to your deaf child all the time. Use 
sentences, not single words; just as you 
would with his brother or sister who hears. 
As soon as he is able to give some response, 
insist on that response. Do not accept a 
single word when he knows the sentence 
form the answer requires. 

Keep in mind the fact that his eyes are 
his ears. Yet avoid exaggeration in your 
speech at all times. Talk to him as if he 
heard, and try to have his family and play- 
mates do the same. Be sure your face is 
in the light. Use language that his hearing 
friends of the same age are using, and 
strive to keep his language as normal as 
theirs. 

See that he mixes with his hearing broth- 
ers and sisters. Never let him feel that he 
is different from them. Encourage him in 
the normal activities of a child his age. For 
instance, joining a Scout troop will be a 
great help to him. 

Take him everywhere with you, and 
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don’t let him just sit while the rest of the 
family and friends laugh and talk about 
the things they are doing. Bring him into 
the conversation. 

Take every opportunity to build up his 
vocabulary. Take time to tell him the 
names of places seen and anything of in- 
terest connected with the places. If you 
are on a motor trip, a notebook will be of 
help. Write the names of places for him, 
or the names of things seen. This gives 
him a new vocabulary to take to school, 
and his teacher can help him learn to say 
these words. He may also keep a diary 
on such a trip. Plan the trip ahead, and 
show him on a map where he is going. He 
will enjoy following the road on the map 
if you will give him a little help at first. 

There are many ways in which you can 
help his teachers to help him. Tell him 
the names of his relatives, and make him 
understand the relationship: brother, sis- 
ter, cousin, aunt, uncle. 

If he takes a trip over the week end, 
write on a piece of paper the name of the 
place and the people visited, so he can bring 
an accurate account to school. Then the 
teacher can cooperate with you and teach 
him to say the words properly. She can 
also bring the news item into the conver- 
sation during the week and help increase 
his vocabulary. 


Help the Child Correct His Speech 


When the child makes a mistake in 
speech, or speaks carelessly, never let him 
get away with it. Stop him each and every 
time, and say the word or words for him 
correctly, always remembering to keep your 
face in a good light to make it as easy for 
him as possible. Usually he can correct 
the pronunciation himself if he sees the 
correct form on your lips; but you may 
have to say the word over a number of 
times and have him repeat it often before 
he says it as well as he should. 

Make him help himself in every way 
possible. Keep in mind that the best thing 
you can do for him is to show him how 
to go about getting knowledge for him- 
self. 
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[During the course of her talk and the 
demonstration that followed, Miss Finn 
made use of the following outline, and the 
objects mentioned. The materials for vo- 
cabulary building were pinned up around 
the room and made an attractive display. 
Miss Finn announced that Mrs. L. B. Ken- 
nedy and Miss Virginia Weaver, both of 
the Rhode Island School, very kindly con- 
tributed the primary material displayed. 
Miss Finn herself provided the material for 
intermediate pupils. | 


Demonstration 


1. There are three distinct vocabu- 
laries to build up in the beginning: A, a 
reading vocabulary; B, a lip reading vo- 
cabulary; and C, a speaking vocabulary. 

A. The reading vocabulary was illus- 
trated: 

a. By cards with names of objects print- 
ed on them, to be pinned to the ob- 
jects around the room. 

b. By pictures of different rooms in a 
house placed in a Plymouth Chart. 
The children matched the printed 
names of these to the corresponding 
pictures. 

B. The Lip Reading Vocabulary: 

The teacher spoke the names of the rooms 
and the children pointed to the pic- 
ture of each room as the teacher said 
the name. The names of the rooms 
in a house are part of every child’s 
beginning vocabulary. 

C. The Speaking Vocabulary: 

The children who had been previously 
taught to say the names of the dif- 
ferent rooms named them orally as 
the teachers pointed to the different 
pictures. 

2. Little dramatizations to teach cour- 
tesy. The children who took part used 
speech and lip reading throughout. 

a. Henry walked in front of Doris. 
“Pardon me,” said Henry. “That’s 
all right,” said Doris. 

b. Two girls pretended they were down 
town and had just met on the street. 
Joan said, “Good morning, Bea- 
trice.” “Good morning,” said Bea- 
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trice. “How are you this morning?” 
asked Joan. “Fine, thank you,” said 
Beatrice. “How are you?” 

c. Helene dropped her handkerchief. 
Henry picked it up and gave it to 


her. “You dropped your handker- 
chief,” said Henry. “Thank you,” 
said Helen. 


3. Books were shown which the chil- 
dren had made to illustrate their experi- 
ences, and it was suggested that the parents 
could help the children make similar books 
at home. Pictures had been cut from 
magazines and pasted on the different pages 
to represent things seen on trips or ex- 
periences the children had had. The chil- 
dren had written short descriptions of each 
experience. For instance, there was a book 
called ““What’s the Matter?” One page de- 
scribed “Doris’ Operation.” There were 
pictures of a hospital, an operating room, 
etc., doctors and nurses. The children 
pointed out all of these when requested to 
do so, reading the words from Miss Finn’s 
lips. 

Henry read the topic in the book, and 
had trouble with the words “operation” 
and “appendicitis.” Miss Finn wrote these 
on the board phonetically and drilled the 
children on the pronunciation. 

4. This last illustrated another point 
stressed in Miss Finn’s demonstration: 
marking and dividing words to teach chil- 
dren the correct pronunciation. 

5. The use of the dictionary. Various 
dictionaries were shown. 

a. The first dictionary is made by the 
teacher, and parents were advised to 
make similar ones. The book con- 
tained pictures with the names of the 
objects printed underneath. 

b. Another dictionary was made by the 
children themselves, to keep a record 
of the vocabulary learned. 

c. The Thorndike Junior Dictionary 
was advised for children able to read 
to some extent. 

6. Number work. 

The various ways in which number work 

helps vocabulary were illustrated, and it 
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was suggested that parents could use many 
of these at home. 

a. Reading numbers from cards. 

b. Adding combinations shown on 
cards. 

c. Acting number stories to show that 
the vocabulary is understood. The 
children enjoy acting out problems: 
playing store, etc. 

d. Exercises in measurement: a yard 
stick, a foot rule. The parents could 
help here by letting the children 
measure things at home—measure 
the size of a room that is to be 
papered, measure a new rug, measure 
the table, etc. 

e. Exercise with pint and quart bottles. 
It was suggested that the parent could 
send the child to the store for a quart 
of vinegar, a pint of milk, etc. 

7. Building a conversational vocabu- 
lary. A written conversation was shown 
on a chart. The children read the dialog, 
different children taking the parts of the 
people named. 

8. Dramatization to show comprehen- 
sion of a story. The children read a story 
from a book and illustrated it. For in- 
stance, “Sally coughed.” A child coughed 
when this point was reached in the story. 
The children enjoyed dramatizing both 
stories they read from the teacher’s lips 
and stories they read aloud. The dramatiz- 
ing helps to indicate how much of the lan- 
guage the children comprehend. 

9. The children read little poems and 
then drew pictures to show what they un- 
derstood of the poem or what picture it 
brought to their minds. 


DISCUSSION 


By EvizaBETH BuRcEsSS 
Beverly School for the Deaf 


Mrs. Montague has asked me to give 
you some of my impressions on the sub- 
ject of building the deaf child’s vocabu- 
lary at home. A very important point in 
considering this problem is: a child’s vo- 
cabulary can be increased only through his 
own desire to learn. 
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Encourage a Child to Express Himself 


Children have a natural wish to commu- 
nicate. Many times a deaf child would like 
to ask questions when we are busy. Be- 
cause he cannot put across what he wants 
to say quickly, we are likely to answer, 
“Be quiet,” or “Don’t bother me now.” If 
we do this all the time he will give up much 
of the effort to express himself. If he were 
always encouraged instead of repressed, he 
would make much better progress in learn- 
ing to talk. 

Deliberate efforts to build up vocabulary 
are usually failures. My mother says she 
made very few efforts deliberately to build 
up my vocabulary, and that those she did 
make were not successful. She could not 
make me learn a thing unless I wanted to 
learn it. But when I felt the need of know- 
ing something I sometimes struggled for 
days to give my question an expression that 
she could understand. My parents found 
that they could teach me much more by 
answering my questions, or by encourag- 
ing my interest in things around me, than 
by trying to make me learn something in 
which I was not interested. 


Language Depends on Environment 


Language is a means of expressing our 
thoughts. The form it takes, whether of 
French or English words, or of signs, de- 
pends on environment. A girl who reads 
nothing but comic strip books at home will 
develop a different kind of vocabulary 
from that of her classmate whose mother 
finds good books for her to read. A deaf 
child whose parents and friends use sign 
language with him will have much more 
trouble with speech and lip reading than 
the child who has always been talked to 
at home. I have been impressed by the 
fact that my deaf friends who use the best 
English have associated largely with grown- 
ups. Children can play together without 
much use of language, but a child in a 
family of adults does not have much com- 
panionship unless he talks. In my home I 
was the only child, and I knew that my 
parents and grandmother got a great deal 
of satisfaction from conversation and from 
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reading. Before I could talk I would often 
imitate my parents by picking up a book 
and turning the pages. Sometimes I would 
pretend to read aloud a short passage, look 
up and laugh over it. Until I was four 
years old I kept up a habit of carrying on 
imaginary conversations without actually 
saying anything. I pretended to talk and 
to read because I saw that my family en- 
joyed doing these things. 

Children first learn through imitation. 
In learning language, the hearing child has 
many more chances of getting clear pic- 
tures of sentences than does the deaf child. 
If the deaf child always saw every word 
in a sentence he would learn much more 
quickly to talk in complete sentences. He 
is inclined to talk in words rather than 
sentences because he sees only parts of 
sentences. It is much easier for him to 
say at the table, “Bread,” than “Please, 
may I have some bread?” “Bread” is the 
word that has been emphasized and the 
other words have little meaning. If, from 
the beginning, all conversation is made up 
of clear-cut, simple and complete sentences, 
there will be much less trouble later with 
the bad habit of making words do the 


work of sentences. 


The Child Must Want to Speak 


There are several factors that influence 
desire to learn speech. One is that talk- 
ing is a means of getting what we want. If 
deaf children can get what they want with 
signs, they won't bother to try to get it 
by talking. Another factor is natural de- 
sire for information. If questions are an- 
ticipated and encouraged rather than re- 
pressed, learning will be much greater than 
if deliberate attempts are made to teach 
matter that is not interesting. The desire 
for companionship is a third factor that 
prompts the learning of language. If the 
need for companionship is satisfied without 
spoken language, a great incentive to learn- 
ing to talk has been destroyed. 

Vocabulary cannot be taught successfully 
unless the pupil wants to use it for commu- 
nication. The first step is to give him 
experiences and interests that he wants to 
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talk about. The words which he will learn 
most quickly and easily, regardless of their 
length or difficulty, are the words which 
express his thoughts and desire for knowl- 
edge. Natural opportunities should be 
grasped to bring these words to his atten- 
tion again and again. The deaf child’s 
greatest handicap in acquiring new words 
is that his dependence on lip reading never 
gives him more than hazy, incomplete pic- 
tures of them. As soon as he begins to 
read, reading can back up the teaching of 
vocabulary by making each word image 
clear. Blurred word pictures cannot aid 
clear thinking or intelligible speech. Many 
times a deafened person will have an idea 
of what you say without being able to 
repeat it. 

Reading is a necessary part of the defi- 
nite learning of new words. My own vo- 
cabulary has been developed very largely 
through reading. Even my slang came 
from the funny papers. My language has 
always been rather bookish, and my pro- 
nunciation was governed for a long time 
by the way I first saw words in print. It 
seems to me that reading is a key to 
knowledge and happiness which every 
deafened person should have every op- 
portunity to learn to use. If it is made en- 


_tertaining from the start, it can help so- 


cial, spiritual, and mental development of 
the deaf child in a way that nothing else 
can. 

To summarize, language development de- 
pends most of all on the conscious need 
for its use, and this, in turn, is the result 
of ever-broadening interests and desire for 
companionship. 


Open Discussion 


CHAIRMAN Hatt: I am sure Miss Bur- 
gess must be an inspiration to many of 
you parents, for she shows you what may 
be accomplished without hearing. 

Question: Is Miss Burgess totally deaf? 

Answer: She has 35 per cent hearing. 
She has had a loss of 65 per cent since 
she was a baby. 

Question (Referring to chart on the 
wall showing percentages of hearing loss 
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in the children who took part in the pre- 
vious demonstration) : Do those figures rep- 
resent the amount of hearing the child has, 
or the degree of loss? 

CHAIRMAN Hatt: That is the degree of 
loss. 

Mrs. JesseEMAN: I should like to ask 
whether Miss Burgess can hear with a hear- 
ing aid. 

Miss Burcess: I have a Sonotone, but I 
cannot understand conversation with it. I 
use it for my voice. My mother talks to 
me with it, but it is for voice improvement 
rather than to build up a hearing vocabu- 
lary. 

Question: Is it advisable to use a hear- 
ing aid with a child of ten? 

Mrs. JESSEMAN: Yes, I would think it ad- 
visable, if the child can hear the voice. 
Even if she cannot identify speech sounds 
without the aid of lip reading, she will 
get a helpful idea of the sound of the 
voice. If there is only about a 25 or 35 
per cent loss, the amplification is a great 
help. Putting it on a child a few minutes 
at a time does not harm the child, and may 
do much good. I have in mind a child 
who probably has a loss of nearly 90 per 
cent, but who used a hearing aid two or 
three times a week for three or four years, 
showing a definite voice improvement. It 
actually changed his voice, and made it 
much more natural. This child was older 
than the others, so he did not show as much 
improvement as he might have if he had 
used the aid when he was small. Miss 
Burgess, how old were you when you be- 
gan using a hearing aid for voice improve- 
ment? 

Miss Burcess: A special hearing aid was 
made for me when I was about ten years 
old. It helped my voice a great deal. My 
mother talked to me through the aid every 
night for about two years, about half an 
hour at a time. 

Mrs. MonrtacuE: I think everyone would 
like to know where Miss Burgess went to 
school. Will you tell us about your edu- 
cation, Miss Burgess? 

Miss BurceEss: I went to public school in 
Southern California, then Pomona College. 
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Last year I attended Stephens College. For 
about a year I have been working at the 
Beverly School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Montacue: How much did you de- 
pend on lip reading when you were in col- 
lege? 

Miss Burcess: I depended entirely on lip 
reading, but not for the lectures. I never 
pretended to get the lectures, because when 
a professor is talking to a crowd it is hard 
to follow the subject. I got my notes from 
someone else, and also in talking to stu- 
dents after class. All through high school 
I did the same thing. I always had some- 
one take notes for me. 

Mrs. MontacuE: What about your social 
life in high school? Did you have the same 
social life that you had at the university? 

Miss Burcess: I played basketball in 
high school, and I had good friends, but I 
was rather lonesome part of the time in 
high school. When I went to college, I 
lived in the college dormitory and I had 
good friends there. 

Mrs. Monrtacue: I think that is inter- 
esting. Miss Burgess found it lonely in 
high school, but made friends after she 
went to college. I think that was probably 
because the college students were older and 
more considerate than the high school stu- 
dents. 

Miss Burcess: The first year, most of 
those I knew in college were older than I 
was. I was a freshman, but I was living 
with sophomores, and they went out of 
their way to help me when I first entered 
college. Then by the end of the first se- 
mester I had made friends that I kept for 
the rest of the four years I was in college. 
My mother and father wanted me to enter 
Pomona College, and at the time I did not 
want to go. They asked me to go for one 
year, and promised that if I did not like it 
I could leave. But that one year changed 
my whole outlook on how to get along with 
people, and I wanted to stay for the four 
years. 

Miss Jennie M. Henperson (Principal, 
Horace Mann School, Boston): 1 think 
Miss Burgess made a point when she men- 
tioned that her success in sport helped her. 
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A measure of success in any branch of 
sport is a great asset. We had one girl in 
our school who became very much de- 
pressed; she did not like to go about with 
normally hearing people. Then her father 
got her interested in horseback riding, and 
she won prize after prize exhibiting her 
horsemanship. It changed her whole at- 
titude. 

CHAIRMAN HALL: I remember a pupil at 


lines till she took up pottery making. She 
did it so well it changed her whole per- 
sonality, simply because she had success 
in that line. 

Miss HENDERSON: People appreciate suc- 
cess in any line. 

Question: How do you know what hear- 
ing aid to buy? 

Mrs. JeEssEMAN: Well, of course, you 
would not attempt to use any hearing aid 
on a child without first having an examina- 
tion and an audiometer test by a competent 
otologist. You should know the range of 
the hearing and the amount of loss. After 
that it is just a question of trying different 
instruments and finding one that suits the 
child. Some persons can hear better with 
one instrument than another. I think Mrs. 
Montague can give you more information 
on this subject. 

Mrs. MontacuE: I cannot say offhand 
which hearing aid anybody should use. 
There are a number of good ones on the 
market, and there are no standards of per- 
formance as yet. You just have to try 
them. But one thing to remember is that 
a small child should not try to wear a port- 
able aid. He should have a desk set, that 
is, a large aid that stays on the desk or 
table and plugs into the wall. A small child 
is too active for a portable instrument. It 
is cumbersome for him, and he is likely to 
damage the instrument. 

Another thing, you must be very careful 
in adjusting the volume of sound for a 
small child. There should always be a 
volume control, and the child should learn 
first to turn it off and on for himself. You 
must turn it very slowly and carefully at 
first, and increase the volume very, very 
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gradually. Extreme amplification is pain- 
ful to a deaf person, especially the sharp 
sound that comes through a hearing aid, 
so you have to begin very carefully and 
go slowly. 

On the other hand, the hearing aids are 
on the way to revolutionize the education 
of the deaf. They are helping to show that 
speech teaching is worth while; for when 
a child uses his hearing he has to use his 
speech, and the more he uses his speech, 
the better speech he has. 

Miss HENDERSON: The organizations for 
the hard of hearing in the different cities 
often have hearing aids on display and will 
allow visitors to test them. 

Another thing to remember is that if you 
use a hearing aid, every sound in the room 
is amplified by that instrument as well as 
the sounds of the voice, so Mrs. Montague’s 
advice about being very careful to adjust 
the volume of sound is good. 

Mrs. JESSEMAN: Perhaps you would be 
interested in an experiment I am trying 
with a girl who has a 55% loss in one ear 
and 50% loss in the other. She plans to go 
to college next year, and will take her ex- 
aminations for Radcliffe. All her educa- 
tion has been in the public schools, with 
private help outside. I am teaching her to 
combine her lip reading with what she 
hears through the aid. We have one of the 
desk sets, and I stand away from the instru- 
ment, and give her lip reading from a dis- 
tance of several feet. I try to use a nor- 
mal voice, and I have found that she will 
taken down from dictation sentence after 
sentence, apparently reading them from the 
lips; but if she shuts off the instrument I 
may have to repeat a sentence several times 
before she gets it. It shows that even at 
that distance she can hear enough to double 
the value of her lip reading. You cannot, 
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of course, make that a criterion for all 
work with a person who has a severe hear- 
ing loss, but I do know that these results 
were obtained. I also know from results 
obtained with adults in the night school 
lip reading classes that if they use their 
hearing aids, lip reading is much easier for 
them. The sound of the voice, even at a 
distance, combined with lip reading, in- 
creases their understanding of language. 

Miss HENDERSON: I should like to men- 
tion the experience we have had with our 
morning assembly. About twenty years ago, 
at this assembly, when the children saluted 
the flag, sang “America,” repeated pas- 
sages from Scripture, and so on, their 
voices were gruff and unwieldy, without in- 
flection. Today, if you come into the as- 
sembly hall you will notice the difference, 
and it has been due in great part to the 
use of music and of hearing aids. The 
amplifiers supplement the lip reading and 
speech training, and the improvement in 
the voices is very noticeable. As we begin 
to improve these children’s voices, and also 
aid them to recognize speech sounds 
through the hearing, we are going to help 
them to adjust themselves far better to the 
life of the world around them. 

Mrs. MontacuE: I have a message to 
read. But first I want to thank Miss Bur- 
gess for coming. She has been a great help 
and an inspiration. 

I have a telegram from Mrs. Loren Mills, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Parents’ 
Classes. She expected to be with us, but 
was unable to leave home, so she sends us 
this telegram from Kansas City, Mo. 

Best wishes for the Parents’ Classes 
and a successful meeting at the Golden 
Jubilee of the Association. I am 
sorry I cannot be with you. 

MILLs. 
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The Home's Responsibility for the Child's 
General Development 
THURSDAY MORNING SESSION FOR PARENTS, JUNE 20 - 


JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, presiding 


HAIRMAN TIMBERLAKE: The first 
( topic that we have for discussion 
this morning is “Religion in the 
Home.” I think that nobody who is a citi- 
zen of the United States can fail to realize 
the important part that religion in the home 
has played in the development of our coun- 
try. One of the speakers yesterday talked 
about the great emphasis that was placed, 
in the earlier days, on education and re- 
ligion. All of us who have been brought 
up in homes where a religious influence ex- 
isted want the children we are interested 
in to have influences of that sort. 


Religious Training at School 


I recall the vivid impression that was . 


made on me in a school for the deaf where 
there was religious training. I was a nor- 
mal student, preparing to be a teacher of 
the deaf. I had been surrounded by re- 
ligious influences all my life, but most of 
my contacts had been with people who 
thought pretty much as I did; and when I 
went to this school where there were Prot- 
estant children and Catholic children and 
Jewish children, all growing up side by 
side, and when I saw what great care was 
taken by the head of that school to see that 
each child got the type of religious train- 
ing his parents wanted him to have, I was 
very much impressed. 


One afternoon I went to a joint meeting 
of all the classes in the intermediate depart- 
ment, children from about ten to fourteen 
years old. They were having a chapel ex- 
ercise. The teacher who was in charge 
said, very quietly, “Will the Protestant 
children please stand up?” They all stood. 


She said, “Will you please repeat the 


Ten Commandments?” They did so, and 
then sat down. 

“Now will the Catholic children stand 
up?” As they rose, she said again, “Will 
you say the Ten Commandments?” They 
said them a little differently. 


Tolerance Is Very Important 


The Jewish children also took part in a 
group. The difference in the faiths was 
recognized. Everybody took it as a mat- 
ter of course, and nobody felt unkindly 
toward anybody else. 

It seems to me that that is a tremendous- 
ly desirable spirit. We all have to recog- 
nize that other people have ideas different 
from our own; and we should realize that 
they have just as much right to their feel- 
ings and their ideas as we have to ours. We 
should be glad to respect their points of 
view, and give them a chance to bring up 
their children in the way they believe right. 


We All Have a Common Faith 

We all have a common faith in the 
fundamental things. We believe in the 
same God, and we want our children to 
believe in God; but we need not dictate 
how other people shall teach their children. 
The more I thought about this, and the 
more I remembered of the way it was han- 
dled in the school I mentioned, the more I 
wanted to find a teacher who had been in 
that school and who knew about the spirit 
that prevails there. I thought she could 
perhaps tell you how to go about giving 
children that sort of spirit. 

Mrs. Russell Treibert is now living in 
Rochester, New York. As Marjorie Mil- 
ler, she was a teacher in the Clarke School 
at Northampton. 
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Religion in the Home 


By Marjorie TREIBERT, Rochester School 


to me that the first question to con- 
sider is, “What is the purpose of re- 
ligious training?” 

The teachings of religion have an impor- 
tant part in fitting us to live. Many of 
life’s fundamental laws are based on the 
moral laws. Through religious training, 
we are taught patterns of social behavior 
that fit us to become better members of so- 
ciety. All faiths and all creeds give us 
these moral standards. In helping children 
to acquire these social traits, we need to 
impress moral truths upon them from early 
years. 

The Catholics, the Jews and the Protes- 
tants all believe that the Bible teaches us 
the better way of life, and all base their 
creeds and concepts of right and wrong on 
the Bible. 

In making a few suggestions for the re- 
ligious training that you parents can give 
at home, I should like first to say that you 


] N a discussion of this subject, it seems 


may give even the young deaf child a sense ° 


of reverence and a feeling for religion. It 
is necessarily very simple, but the attitude 
may be developed. 


Three Basic Concepts 


Three basic concepts involved in ele- 
mentary religious training may be headed 
as follows: love; the golden rule; the sim- 
ple virtues. 

“Love of mankind” is the first religious 
principle the little child meets—love as ex- 
pressed in family life. Of course, in the 
early years “love” chiefly means Father 
and Mother. The child knows that Father 
and Mother love him and that gives him 
his greatest sense of security and joy. He 
knows that they are kind to him, helpful, 
generous, understanding. He must be 
taught to show these same qualities to the 
people whom he loves—Father, Mother, 
brothers and sisters, playmates, and even to 
the pets. He must be helped to act this 


way—it is not always natural. 


The Golden Rule covers many phases of 
religious teaching. We need to teach chil- 
dren kindness toward each other. They 
may learn some of this by example. Un. 
selfishness, likewise, might be taught. A 
child can see the unpleasantness resulting 
from lack of these qualities in others but 
we must help him to know that the situa- 
tion is equally unpleasanat to other people 
when he does not display these qualities 
himself. 

We try to teach him to apply the Golden 
Rule still further. Very simply we work 
toward an idea of tolerance. He learns that 
God made him. Later, he learns that God 
made us all—white, black, red, and yellow 
—and that God loves us all equally. So, 
we too want to love all other people. He 
learns that we don’t all go to the same 
church, but we all love God, and all 


churches are God’s houses. 


The Simple Virtues 


The virtues of honesty, generosity, kind- 
ness, truthfulness, obedience, self-control, 
patience, tolerance, etc., can be encouraged 
by simple stories as well as by pointing 
them out to him in obvious circumstances 
whenever possible. Make him conscious of 
the good characteristics. Then help instill 
in him a desire to acquire them. It is here 
particularly that we must be examples to 
him and help him learn the right course 
to follow. We must not expect him to learn 
in one lesson, however. Patient repetition 
is necessary. As the child advances in 
years and understanding, our constant 
guidance is needed just as much. 

Self-control and patience are two traits 
that are among the most difficult to devel- 
op, largely because the deaf child is re- 
pressed. So many things happen that he 
cannot understand; his self-expression is so 
limited that he is naturally often upset; 
and he resorts to fits of rage or to sulking. 
When he understands the situation, he is 
usually pacified. So, if we can help him 
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learn to control his temper until he realizes 
the cause of the irksome difficulty, we have 
done much for his emotional growth. And 
here again we must bear in mind that our 
example sets a pattern for him. Calm de- 
meanor in the parents may influence a child 
greatly. 
Tantrums 

A little boy of ten in my class one year 
had a very bad and practically uncontrolled 
temper. His tantrums were frequent. He 
was extremely bright and observant, too. 
His teachers and supervisors during his 
four years in school had all worked toward 
helping him check his frequent outbursts— 
but with little gain. We learned that a 
member of his family had just such a tem- 
per, and let it flare wildly on any occasion 
—hence the little boy’s bad habits! He 
saw temper displayed, so he followed suit 
whenever he felt like it. And a great deal 
of patience, firmness and continual help 
will be needed if he is ever to learn to con- 
trol his temper. 

Working to give a child some of the 
aforementioned virtues may imply charac- 
ter training more than religious instruc- 
tion. But the two go hand in hand. Sun- 
day schools for hearing children stress 
these as well as teaching the Bible stories. 
And parents who will give the time for 
training their young deaf children along 
these lines will do a great deal for their 
children’s growth—their development into 
good girls and boys, and eventually into 
better adults and better citizens. 


The Parents’ Responsibility 


A second question for our consideration 
is, “What is your responsibility in provid- 
ing religious instruction for the deaf child?” 

As you know, little children are imita- 
tive, and the little deaf child seems espe- 
cially so. Depending on his eyes for much 
of his learning, he becomes a close ob- 
server. And he naturally patterns his ac- 
tions largely along the lines of what he 
sees. Since so much of his social behavior 
is developed in this way, the adults with 
whom he is most closely and frequently as- 
sociated must assume a large part of the 
responsibility for his conduct. 
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In considering this, we must always bear 
in mind that our social behavior as related 
to religious experiences and practices sets 
an example for the child. Perhaps some 
of you react to religious or anti-religious 
practices just as your parents did—and as 
you learned to do from them in your form- 
ative years. Your deaf children are even 
more observant and imitative than you. The 
child is quick to sense your attitude to- 
ward things. If he sees your reverence 
and respect for things pertaining to re- 
ligion, he will assume that attitude. He 
will be ready to share and to imitate your 
feelings if you let him see what they are. 
Most of us are prone to hide our feelings, 
but with these children we need not only to 
be ready to sympathize with their excite- 
ment and interest in everything, but also 
to let them share ours. Help them under- 
stand when things are sad and need pity 
and consideration. Help them also to ap- 
preciate the bright and cheerful aspects of 
things, and this includes your attitude to- 
ward church and religion. 


The Deaf Child is Ready to Believe 


The deaf child is usually more dependent 
on his parents and teachers for what he 
learns than the hearing child. And, it has 
always seemed to me, he has more faith in 
us. He is quite ready to believe what we 
tell him. He doesn’t so quickly disregard 
the ideas and beliefs of his elders—he ac- 
cepts them. It makes our responsibility 
greater but I believe it also makes the task 
more inspiring. Some hearing adolescents 
quickly become blasé, and scoff at moral 
training. Deaf boys and girls of that age 
are less afraid to show their feelings and 
sentiments than the hearing children. They 
don’t feel it is unnatural to talk frankly 
about their religious beliefs. Nor are they 
ashamed to admit that they learn moral 
lessons and want to apply the lessons to 
themselves. They don’t assume that we are 
preaching what we do not intend to prac- 
tice. They are ready to believe and anxious 
to improve themselves. So if we make a 
real and an honest effort, we can accom- 
plish much in giving religion to the older 
girls and boys. 
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Methods Found Useful 


Now I want to tell you briefly of some 
methods that have been found useful for 
religious training. 

In earlier years before the child has 
much understanding or use of language, 
we can’t give detailed teachings of the 
Bible or of doctrine. When we first try to 
tell him about God, we can do little more 
than point toward the sky and get the idea 
across to him that God is far away. But 
in introducing the concepts of God and re- 
ligion, we can reach the little deaf child 
through his interest in nature. He is al- 
ready full of wonderment at the vast out- 
doors. The great distant sky; the things 
that live and grow; the things that come 
up from the ground; the moon, the sun, 
and the stars are all a mystery to him. He 
is curious because they are big and bright, 
they are far away, and they are constantly 
changing. So when we tell him that God 
made these, he realizes that God is power- 
ful. He is impressed. In all the very 
simplest nature study—the falling rain, the 
moving clouds, the rainbow, the crawling 
and flying things—in all these, we can give 
him the idea that God is the cause and 
source of it all—and he is filled with won- 
der and awe. 


Giving a Child a Concept of God 
To impress him further with the all- 


powerfulness of God, we may contrast 
God’s creations with things made by man. 
He discovers that people cannot do all 
things, cannot change all things to suit 
themselves; that that is God’s work. Being 
taught these things helps him realize the 
idea of God as greater than anybody he 
knows. By such means we may inculcate 
in the child a concept of God without 
necessarily expecting him to comprehend 
the idea. 

We teach him to pray, although he can’t 
know much of the vastness of the Almighty 
when he repeats his first prayer. In our 
early years we learned some things which 
had little or no meaning. In just the same 
way the deaf child will learn things whose 
meanings he cannot understand at the time. 
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The Attitude of Reverence 


An important phase of training is giving 
the child the attitude of reverence and a 
feeling for religious experience. 

It is not difficult to teach a little deaf 
child to bow his head, fold his hands and 
pray. He says, “I love God” — perhaps 
meaningless words—but he realizes the 
solemnity of the act because the teacher 
does. And he senses the spirit of prayer. 
Likewise, he can learn that the Bible is 
God’s book, the church is God’s house— 
and he can learn to have respect for them. 
These he can learn and do even before he 
can understand definite religious teachings. 

We try to teach him a little about God, 
and in expressing ideas of God, we need to 
use the simplest language. We teach him 
that God is good. He is kind. He loves 
us. We love Him. And even those con- 
cepts come gradually. If there are any 
verses we want to teach him, we can al- 
ways show him the verse in the Bible and 
let him read it there for himself first. Then, 
we adults can convey the same ideas in 
simpler language. He may learn his les- 
sons later than does the hearing child, but 
he can and should learn them. 


Stories With a Special Meaning 


Another effective method for giving chil- 
dren an idea of desirable character traits 
is that of telling simple stories in which the 
contrast between the good and bad act is 
made. ‘Such stories always clarify the idea 
for the child so that he can see from an 
objective angle the lesson involved. After 
he is made conscious of the trait, he can 
see how it applies to himself on occasions. 
For example, the qualities of selfishness 
and unselfishness may be illustrated by 
stories of other children. 

“Jane had many toys. Mary had no 
toys. Mary loved to play with Jane’s dolls. 
She wanted to ride Jane’s tricycle. But 
Jane would not let her. Jane was selfish 
and Mary was very unhappy.” 

“Helen had two big dolls and many doll 
clothes. Sally had no doll. 
poor. Every day Sally went to Helen’s 
house and they played. Helen played with 
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one doll and Sally played with the other 
doll. They had a good time every day. 
Helen was unselfish.” 

Many such stories can be used with sur- 
prising success to give children an idea of 
honest, dishonest; obedient, disobedient, 
etc. The little child takes it very literally 
and is usually filled with the proper spirit 
of disapproval or approval. And thus he 
is learning. 

The language of the stories must be 
adapted to the child’s vocabulary, of 
course, and not be made hard; nor should 
the story be too long for little children. 


The Value of Praise 


If we want children to develop character, 
we must never overlook the help we can 
give by encouraging their efforts. Praise 
helps greatly in fostering in a child a de- 
sire for right-doing. We all like and need 
a certain amount of praise for our best ef- 
forts, the child especially. If he is once 
given credit for a manful attempt at a good 
act, hard though it may have been for him, 
he is more apt to remember it, and re- 
peat it. 

A little teaching along the way, accom- 
panied by encouragement and reminders, 
offers natural means by which we all learn 
to develop character. And for the young 
deaf child the same methods seem in order. 

In every instance possible, teach your 
deaf child the things you would teach your 
hearing child. Whatever religious and 
moral training you feel is right for and 
needed by hearing children, is best for the 
deaf child. However, it must go more 
slowly because, of course, his language 
handicap retards him. 

When children are doing some simple 
reading, and their language ability has ad- 
vanced past the very early stages, they may 
learn Bible stories. There are a number 
of volumes of Bible stories written in sim- 
ple language which deaf children read and 
enjoy. Also, you can simplify these even 
more. Use pictures, and tell stories. The 
children can get the idea sometimes when 
they can’t understand the printed page. 

They can be taught verses, passages of 
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scripture, and hymns, and seem to enjoy 
learning them, especially when they repeat 
them in unison. At chapel and church 
services, they are usually eager to join in 
any familiar reading, a hymn or part of 
the service. And, with a little guidance, 
they can usually follow right along with the 
congregation. We can increase the value 
of these things to the child by simplifying 
the ideas and word meanings, as we do for 
hearing children. 

For the older boys and girls the Old 
Testament stories not only serve to teach 
lessons but are also very interesting read- 
ing. 

Another bit of work for the older girl or 
boy is learning the parts of the Bible; how 
to look up passages; where to find some of 
the most-used selections of scripture; and 
the names of different parts—the Old and 
New Testament, the names of the books of 
the Bible—just the same things that hear- 
ing children learn. 


Responsibility of the School for 
Religious Instruction 


We must bear in mind that the responsi- 
bility for the child’s religious instruction 
varies with the type of school he attends. 
But whether the child is in a residential 
school or a day school, his training should 
begin early. In the former, it is probable 
that he will receive much of this work at 
school. If so, you can follow along the 
lines of his school study in the summer. 
But in the day schools, he is almost sure 
to have no such work. Then try as simply 
as possible to help him realize that there is 
a Power for Good over and above the lit- 
tle world he lives in. 

In schools, all religious instruction must 
of necessity be of a very general nature. 
Specific doctrines are not presented to the 
pupils, but are left to the parents and, in 
some cases, to the church. For instance, 
Jewish children are not required to learn 
the Christmas story or the Easter story. 
The Catholic children in some schools are 
taught the Catechism and prepared for 
first communion by the teachers in the 
school. In many schools, though, the 
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sisters or priests from a nearby church give 
this training to Catholic children. 

Other than this, it is your responsibility 
to give your child the creed and meaning 
of your own particular faith at the time 
when you think he is capable of under- 
standing it. Hearing children in some 
churches learn Catechism with long words 
and obscure meaning, but they understand 
when they are more mature. So will the 
deaf child later understand more of what 
has been taught him. 


What Is Religion to the Child? 


One other question that we must think 
of is, “What does religious training mean 
to the deaf child?” 

To answer the question I should say that 
we attempt to give the deaf child a faith 
and a sense of security beyond his immedi- 
ate environment. Through the years of 
teaching it is possible gradually to do this. 
And we find the child’s religion can be 
and often is a very real part of his philos- 
ophy. 

The pupils in a residential school have a 
background of religious training gained 
through many Sunday School lessons and 


Chapel services, and few of them have had 


any influences tending to minimize the im- 
portance of these teachings. You can talk 
to them freely and without restraint. In a 
Sunday School class of boys and girls 15 
or 16 years old I found myself teaching 
with more earnestness and real feeling than 
I could have used in a hearing class of that 
age—because I knew they were perfectly 
sincere and natural. 

Last winter a little girl in my class read 
the story of Daniel in the Lion’s Den and 
was tremendously impressed by it. We dis- 
cussed it one day and she quite naturally 
accepted the idea that God could save 
Daniel from the lions. She believed God 
could do anything. This story was in a 
book of Bible stories, well-illustrated and 
simplified, and no library book of the year 
was more popular in the class. The chil- 
dren found the stories as interesting as any 
secular stories, and perhaps a little more 
real, because they had a secure faith in 


God. 
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As an example of what I mean by the 
honest faith which may be inspired in these 
boys and girls, I should like to conclude 
with the following instance. 

A 16 year old boy who was deeply inter- 
ested in the war developments abroad this 
past year made it his chief topic of con- 
versation. The teachers had difficulty get- 
ting him to attend to his work in other sub- 
jects. When he learned of the invasion of 
Denmark he was horrified, and much con- 
cerned, bringing up the subject in class 
several times. And as he was leaving the 
room, he wrote on the blackboard, “Pray 
for Denmark.” He meant it. He believed 
that prayer “availeth much.” What he had 
been learning in Sunday School, Chapel, 
Church, and at home had a real meaning 
for him. 


DISCUSSION 
By Mrs. Asa SMALL, Boston 


I had the idea that this discussion 
would evolve itself into a question and 
answer period, and probably the questions 
which you other parents have are not the 
questions I have. After hearing Mrs. 
Treibert’s paper, I think we have few 
questions to ask from the point of view 
of training the child along this line, but 
from the parents’ point of view there are 
several things which occurred to me as I| 
heard her speak. 


The Child Must Fit Into the Picture 


She stressed the fact that our children 
belong to our homes, and are part of 
the picture each home presents. My home 
may not be like yours, and my religion 
is perhaps not the same as yours; but, 
as a parent, I am definitely interested that 
my child shall fit into the picture of my 
particular family life. I think that is im- 
portant, because my home may be differ- 
ent from yours because of the difference 
in our beliefs and our philosophy of living. 

Mr. Webster says that religion is that in 
a man’s experience which works for good, 
and is inspired by his feeling of an all- 
powerful being. After all, that is religion. 
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We Must Set An Example 


Before we can teach our children any 
academic faith we must make a founda- 
tion, as Mrs. Treibert said. We must 
build broadly, securely, on such things 
as truth and honesty; and I wish Mrs. 
Treibert had emphasized more our duty 
as parents to set an example for our chil- 
dren. I believe with Angelo Patri that 
you teach more through example than 
through talking to your children. Sup- 


' pose a neighbor comes in, and you make 


an excuse to her, saying something that 
is not quite accurate—your deaf child is 
right there, watching you; then, later, your 
child may make an excuse to you, and 
you cannot help accepting that excuse, be- 
cause the child knew you made a similar 
one. 


We need to set up for ourselves a very 
high standard, and do our best to stick 
to it. If we set that kind of example 
for our children, we have started their 
religious training, and we have laid a 
foundation, so that later when Mary or 
Johnny has acquired language, we may 
go to the priest or minister or rabbi and 
say, “Mary and Johnny have now acquired 
a reasonable vocabulary. I have done what 
I could to give them religious precepts 
in the broad and general sense of the 
word, and I will go on helping in any 
way I may, but I would like you to direct 
them.” 


We Must Accept Our Responsibilities 


I have had very little experience with 
a residential school; but I feel that we 
who have our children at home every day 
are already sufficiently indebted to the 
public school for the speech and language 
training, and the responsibility is ours for 
training the children in other things so far 
as we are able. The children are work- 
ing at school under a tremendous physical 
disadvantage. Many of them ride a long 
distance to attend school, and every mo- 
ment they are in school should be devoted 
to the necessary work that is offered by a 
special school. It is our responsibility to 
bring in every personal and community 
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resource we can to help build citizens of 
whom we shall be proud ten years from 
now. 


There are all sorts of ways of doing 
this, some of them very simple. Pictures 
were not mentioned, but I know there is 
nothing quite so valuable to the parent as 
pictures to help to train the deaf child who 
is just beginning to comprehend language. 
You will search magazines from cover to 
cover, and tear out pictures, saying, “There 
is something for a language story,” or 
“This will illustrate what I mean about 
brushing teeth.” When you have a mo- 
ment, you cut out the picture and stick 
it up in the bathroom, or over the kitchen 
table, wherever Mary or Johnny is apt 
to see it more often; and the constant repe- 
tition, the visual impression that the child 
will receive, will teach the thing you want 
to teach without your having to do much 
talking. 


Use Self Control from the Start 


I think self control, as mentioned by 
Mrs. Treibert, is very important, but it 
is especiallly important to start self con- 
trol when your deaf child is a baby. You 
must not say to yourself, “The poor little 
thing; he does not hear.” Oh, please never 
say “Poor thing.” Never be sorry for your 
children. Have before you a picture of 
what you want your boy or girl to be, 
and, with all your might and all your 
strength and all your courage work toward 
that end. Then you can sit back and be 
sorry if you want to, but you won’t—you 
will just be happy. 

When your child loses his temper, even 
though he is not more than two years old, 
and whether he hears or not, you can seat 
him in a chair, and make him understand 
why he is there. I have a little three-year- 
old now who has a tremendous vocabulary. 
She loses her patience just as much as her 
older sister, who is deaf, and she sits in 
the chair just the same. Patience and 
self control are habits, and, like all habits, 
must be acquired through constant repe- 
tition. If Mary is naughty today and 
throws herself on the floor because you 
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have taken the apple away from her, put 
her on a chair. You took the apple away 
because it is lunch time and you know 
she should not have the apple. If she 
continues to be naughty, put her in her 
room and leave her there until she stops 
throwing a tantrum. She will stop if you 
have patience and can hang on long 
enough, and the next time she won't cry 
so long. 


Obedience Is Important 


Obedience is one of the most important 
assets in training any child. And in this 
connection please do not divorce deaf chil- 
dren from hearing children. I have taught 
hearing children for twenty years, and this 
is my first experience with a deaf child, but 
I see no difference in habit training. They 
must both obey, except that the deaf child 
must obey more quickly and more im- 
plicitly. If you say to her, “Mary, stop,” 
she must stop, and you must have her 
trained so that she will stop, because you 
may not have time to go into a detailed 
explanation. It may be that you are cross- 
ing a street and something has happened 
quickly. If your child is well trained, she 
will obey immediately, but you cannot ac- 
complish that in a short time; you have 
to begin when she is very small. 

Some of you who have small children 
have gone through the experience of call- 
ing your child to a meal. If she is deaf, 
of course, you cannot go to the back door 
and call, “Come, Mary, it is time to eat,” 
but if she is well trained you can hold up 
your hand as a signal, and she will come. 
That obedience does not happen in a min- 
ute. A three-year-old likes to do “one 
thing more,” wants to play “a little bit 
more,” but if she runs away from you, 
no matter if you are worn out, go after her 
and bring her back, so the next time you 
won't have to chase her a block or two. 
She loves to play, of course, and of course 
you play with her a great deal; but she 
must learn to understand when you are 
playing and when you are not. 

I agree with Mrs. Treibert that the fa- 
cial expression is most important. Your 
children read your face as we read books, 
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and they learn to love the people who have 
a pleasant expression, who express seren- 
ity of living and happiness in life. A 
child comes home from school and says, 
“Oh, I would like to go to Miss A.” 
“Why?” you ask. “She is beautiful,” says 
the child. “So is Miss B. beautiful.” “Yes, 
but Miss A. is so happy and so polite.” 

Children like to have adults treat them 
politely when they are well behaved, and 
I think they have a right to politeness and 
respect whenever their behavior warrants 
it. 


Praise Must Be Earned 


Praise was mentioned. I believe that 
praise is the elixir of life to all of us, but we 
must be sure that the praise is earned. A 
child, deaf or not, does not like to be a 
failure, and if you praise him when he 
knows he did not do a thing well he is wise 
to you. It is better not to praise him at 
that time. On the other hand, if he is 
a naughty boy (I don’t like the word 
“bhad”) and yet has done one thing well, 
you can praise that one thing and let the 
other things stay in the background until 
you are able to lead up to them and see 
that they are accomplished. In_ other 
words, try to be constructive in your ef- 
forts; try not to be negative; try to build 
on the thing the child achieves so that 
eventually you will reach the solution of the 
negative problem—the thing you are trying 
to overcome. 

I should like to mention a book I have 
found helpful, the new Petersham book, 
“Bible Stories for Little Children.” A deaf 
child of ten can read that book, for there 
is no language in it she cannot understand. 
Even if your child cannot read, you can 
use the pictures. They would appeal to 
a child as young as four. 


Give the Child a Feeling for Beauty 


That brings me to another point I should 
like to emphasize. I think it is important 
that we inspire in our children a feeling 
for beauty. A beautiful tree, a beautiful 
sunset, beautiful flowers, all things in na- 
ture that are truly lovely do something 
to you and to me, and they do a great 
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deal to the heart of a little boy or girl 
who has not the same outlets of expression 
as you and I have. Remember that your 
child does not have the speech outlet, so 
his desire for expression must find some 
other means. I could talk all day on draw- 
ing as a means of expression for the deaf 
child, or handcraft; but I feel especially 
that the child must be taught to observe 
closely the beautiful things in nature— 
the changing sunset, trees in bloom, beau- 
tiful days and cloudy days. All these are 
important in giving peace and well being 
to any child, hearing or deaf. 


Use Imagination 


Use imagination when you talk to your 
children. When you call his attention to 
the sunset, say, “See what lovely colors.” 
When you show him the flowering tree, say, 
“Mother Nature has put new dresses on 
the trees this morning. What did they look 
like yesterday?” Don’t just answer the 
question and leave it there. Give the child 
something to wonder about. If he is actu- 
ally inquisitive, answer his question; and 
if you are not sure of the answer, be hon- 
est and say so. Suppose your child asks 
you something about a picture he sees in 
the National Geographic Magazine; say 
“I do not know, but I will read and find 
out about it, and we will go to the Chil- 
dren’s Museum and see what we can find 
out.” 


The Child Belongs to the Community 


In this way you give the child a con- 
crete example of what books will do for 
you and for him. This is important to 
him. The deaf child has a definite place 
in life, and you must never lose sight of 
the fact that he belongs to the community 
and must be helped constantly to fit him- 
self to take his rightful place in that com- 
munity. We must never give up. We must 
be firmly convinced that these children 
will become useful citizens, and we must 
remember that this cannot come about un- 
less each child has someone helping him 
who has that fixed idea in mind. 

It may be a trite saying, but it is true, 
that you must hitch your wagon to a star. 
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Then if you fall short you still have gone a 
long distance. 


Too Much Insistence on Differences 


One other thing I must say—I feel there 
is too much insistence on the difference 
in mentality between the deaf child and 
the hearing child. The deaf child may 
not be ready for teaching and training at 
the same level as the hearing child, but 
he can adapt himself to that training in 
time if he is normal mentally. Of course, 
we must be honest and admit that there 
is just as much difference in the capacity 
of different deaf children as there is in 
hearing children. In a class of forty hear- 
ing children you will find the child who 
is bright, the one who just gets by, by the 
skin of his teeth and the prayers of his 
mother, and you will find the hearing child 
who shines in hand work but does not do 
well in arithmetic. And there will also be 
the child who is a shark in arithmetic but 
does not have a good vocabulary. With the 
deaf, you do not have such a large group 
to compare. The classes are small, but I 
think you will find in a group of six or 
eight the same differences as you find in 
the large class of thirty or forty hearing 
children. 


Look for Similarities in Development 


Because of the speech which the hearing 
child acquires so much earlier than the 
deaf child, he also acquires man-made 
ideas. Even though he is not mature 
enough to comprehend these ideas, he hears 
them expressed so often that he seems to 
be more advanced than the deaf child. 
But except for this apparent difference in 
the age levels, I think the deaf child and 
the hearing child mature in much the same 
way. 

Pardon me if I bring my personal ex- 
perience into this. I have a little girl who 
will be eleven in July. My neighbor has 
a little girl nine days older than my child. 
They have played together since they were 
babies, and I can see no great difference 
in the way they have progressed, physically 
and mentally. I think they are pretty much 
the same. 
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Expose Your Child to Group Activity 

I have never sheltered my child from 
exposure to group activity. She has had 
to give and take, and that was the way I 
started her in what in the broad sense 
you might call religion. I did try to 
keep the group small. I have a large lot 
at the side of my house and I have turned 
that into a place to play, but I do not allow 
the group of children to be very large. I 
have found that five is about the number 
that can play, even in a large space, and 
have any sort of democratic government. 
To give an illustration, suppose the chil- 
dren are playing hide-and-go-seek. It is 
natural for the hearing children to coach 
each other. The deaf child finds out they 
are doing this, and runs to you and says, 
“That’s not fair.” Don’t say that it is fair; 
you know it is not fair, it is not right. Tell 
the child so, but say this, “If you play with 
a group, you do the thing you know is right 
and let the other fellow do what he thinks is 
right. Don’t try to boss and tell your 
playmates or your neighbors or your 
friends what to do. You attend to your 
self and let them attend to themselves, and 
you do the thing you know is right.” 

You may think that is hard, and I did, 
too. But my husband, who is also a teach- 
er, said, “You know that is the right way 
to handle this. You must do it.” So I 
did. 

Build Up a Reserve of Strength 


The same idea goes straight through all 
your training. This is only a small illus- 
tration. If you say, “That is too bad; it’s 
not fair; you just shan’t play with them 
any more,” that would be the worst thing 
you could do. But you must think twice. 
Nature is right there at your elbow, and 
your whole being is in arms when some- 
thing like that is done to the little boy or 
girl who does not hear. It is unfair, but 
you must remember that this child is going 
to live in the same kind of world as yours 
and mine; and when the man next door 
does something you do not like, you do not 
run and hide your head; you ignore him 
and build up within yourself a reserve of 
strength. You build up that reserve so 
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that when you have difficulties of this kind 
to overcome you have the strength to meet 
them. That is where you, as parents of 
deaf children, got your strength to go 
ahead and work to the best of your ability 
to educate your children. That is where 
you got the strength to teach your child 
that if he gives to the world the best he 
has the best will come back unto him. 


Open Discussion 


Miss TIMBERLAKE: Ever since I went to 
the Volta Bureau, twenty-one years ago, 
I have wanted to do more than we had 
been able to do for the parents. It has 
taken a long time to find out how. We 
have tried one plan and another, but none 
of them has worked. Somehow, I have 
the feeling that this time the thing is going 
to work. Somehow, we have to get across 
in print, if we cannot do it any other way, 
to the parents all over the country, what 
we are getting across at this meeting. Those 
of you who were here Monday evening 
heard that presentation of the early pio- 
neers’ efforts in teaching speech to the 
deaf. You heard the man who took the 
part of Dr. Bell say, “I think that at this 
meeting we have planted a seed. This is 
the first meeting of the Association, but 
it will not be the last.” 

Well, that is the way I feel about this. 
I think perhaps we will have more parents’ 
meetings, and larger parents’ meetings, but 
they will not be any better than this one. 

Miss Anna B. Peck (Reinhardt School) : 
I wish Mrs. Small could go on a lecture 
tour. I wish more mothers could hear her. 

Mrs. TreIBERT: I think everything Mrs. 
Small said is wonderful. I wish more 
parents felt the same way about making 
their children learn what hearing children 
learn, and in the same way. 

Mrs. SMALL: I know how confused par- 
ents are when they first discover that their 
child does not hear. They are absolutely 
at sea; and that is where the Votta ReE- 
view helps so much. You may have a lot 
of magazines in your home, but none that 
is so important to you as the Votta Re- 
VIEW. 
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I recall an early issue of the Votta Re- 
view that told about some mother in the 
Middle West who sent her little boy or 
girl to the store. Just at that time my 
own child was beginning to run away, and 
two or three davs after I read that article 
she crossed a very dangerous corner and 
went to the store where we buy our paper. 
She had no money, but the man at the 
store knew who she was, and she came 
home with the paper. Well, with that ar- 
ticle in mind, I thought to myself, “That 
is what I must do.” So the next night 
I gave my little girl—she was only three 
then—-two cents for the paper, watched 
her across the corner, and kept my fingers 
crossed until she came back. She has been 
going to the store ever since. 

Miss TIMBERLAKE: Does she ask for what 
she wants in speech? 

Mrs. SMALL: Absolutely, and makes her 
own change. 

Miss TIMBERLAKE: I have seen case after 
case of success or failure in that, and usu- 
ally the success or failure was due to the 
attitude of the parents. If the child hap- 
pens to be spending the summer with a 
teacher, the teacher will make him ask for 
things in speech, and will make him stick 
to it until he is understood. On the other 
hand, if the child asks once in speech and 
is not understood, the parent will let him 
write, or will send a note the next time. 
The thing to do is say, “That is all right. If 
the man in the store did not understand, 
tell him more than once. You will do 
better after while. Talk to him again.” 


People are Willing to Cooperate 

Mrs. SMALL: I think that before you let 
your child go to the store, or take on any 
new experience, you should look the ground 
over and find out just what he has to face, 
and be reasonably sure that if he does his 
part he will not know failure. Failure is 
very bitter to a child. Go to the store 
keeper and say, “Joyce will come down and 
do the shopping for me tomorrow. I 
would appreciate it if you would give her 
plenty of time.” You have a perfect right 
to expect that of your grocer. You have 
a right to expect everybody to co-operate 
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with you, and most persons will if you show 
them how. 

Mrs. ARTHUR STOHLBOM (Pawtucket, 
R. I.): I have always kept Teddy tied up 
in the yard. We live off the main road, 
so there is not much danger; but I was 
afraid to let him run around to the neigh- 
bors, because of the automobiles. I won- 
der if anyone here could suggest anything 
I might do so that I will not have to keep 
him tied up. 

Mrs. SMALL: Perhaps you will feel bet- 
ter if I tell you about my own experience 
and tell you why I feel the way I do. In 
the first place, I do not like fear. Fear is 
negative. When Joyce was not yet three 
I had a huge Airedale dog who was a 
marvelous playmate for her. I had her 
father put chicken wire around the house 
lot next to ours, and that was her play 
yard. She and the dog played there, and 
this little girl I mentioned. When the other 
child went out of the yard, Joyce wanted 
to go out, too, so she was let out for an 
hour or two in the afternoons when I 
could watch her. I live on a very busy 
street, and I explained to her how danger- 
ous automobiles are, and that she must not 
go into the street. 

For about three weeks I let her out of 
this yard in the afternoon and | sat on 
my porch and sewed. She liked being 
outside the yard, and she did not think 
I was watching her. But I was, and if she 
went into the street, I brought her back 
and explained to her again about auto- 
mobiles, and said, “You must not do that 
again.” She knew that. She might not 
understand the words, but she knew the 
look on my face. That is where the train- 
ing in obedience comes in. If she went 
into the street again that same afternoon, 
she went back in the play yard, and she 
stayed there until she came in for supper. 

Mrs. StoHLBom: I tried that. I tied him 
up again when he went into the street. 

Mrs. SMALL: I do not like tying. It 
gives the child too much of a feeling of 
being inhibited. I like a yard better, and 
I would not be cross about it. If the child 
disobeyed and went into the street, I would 
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simply say, “That is not safe. Mother is 
sorry,” and I would look sorry, and off 
he would go into the yard. Don’t quarrel 
with him about it. Just make him under- 
stand that being kept in the yard is the 
natural consequence of his doing what he 
should not do, because it is not safe. 

It is the same as going to bed. Some- 
times a mother has trouble getting her 
children to bed. Going to bed is a habit. 
Teach the child that habit, and very soon 
you can lift the responsibility from your- 
self to the child. Say, “Look at the clock! 
It is seven o’clock. You must go to bed!” 
Off to bed the child goes, and if it is made 
a habit he does not object; but of course 
if you let him sit up until eight one night 
and the next night try to put him to bed 
at six, he does not understand. 

I would not tie the child. It is better 
to let your housework go and sit in the 
yard and watch him. The housework will 
always be there, and if you train your 
child, soon you will be able to trust him, 
and the housework will get done. 

I have another little girl. I let her go 
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anywhere in the neighborhood, but she 
goes where I tell her she may go, and if 
I tell her she cannot go, she obeys. I saw 
a little girl work on her for half an hour 
one afternoon, an older child, and Mary 
Ellen said “No.” The other child told 
her about the candy she had and the new 
dog—and you know how a four-year-old 
can tease a three-year-old. I was behind 
a curtain and heard it all. Finally, Mary 
Ellen said, “Goodbye, Jean. I guess I will 
make a pie for supper.” And off she went 
to the sandbox. 

Mrs. SToHLBom: I guess I will have to 
label him and let him go. 

Mrs. SMALL: I would not do that. I 
would take the string off and show him 
where he could go. If he did not stay 
there, back he would go into the yard. The 
next day, I would try it again. You will 
be able to build up a pattern of behavior, 
which is what you want. It is just like 
a muscle. If you don’t use it, it won’t 
work. You have to train him in the kind 
of behavior you want him to show. Then 
you can trust him. 


Dovetailing Home Training and School Training 


By Mrs. Hans Sorenson, Watertown, S. D. 


The First Shock 


N PREPARING my discussion, I tried 
| at first to keep it in the third person, 

but the topic is so close to me that I 
beg to be forgiven for the many personal 
references. 

To learn that our little girl, three years 
old, was severely hard of hearing, was a 
shock. It was not so great a shock, how- 
ever, as the one we received when we be- 
gan to realize how unprepared we were to 
met our situation. We felt so alone! We 
worried until we began to see our worries 
reflected in Nancy Lee. She smiled very 
little. 

We think her deafness was caused by 
whooping cough when she was twenty-three 


months ‘old. We have had her examined 
by many physicians. Dr. Horace Newhart, 
of Minneapolis, decided after an audiom- 
eter test in 1938 that she had about 10 
per cent of hearing in her left ear and 30 
per cent in her right. This is a very small 
amount of hearing, but as her voice was 
very natural and she spoke a few words 
before losing her hearing, we were anxious 
to preserve and improve her speech. This 
was our first thought, of course. 


Stop Worrying 
We had so many things to learn, but 
the most important one was to quit worry- 
ing and use that same energy and strength 
in doing all we could for her. The next 
step was to realize how necessary and im- 
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portant neighbors, friends and playmates 
were in her training, and how, in a normal 
way, without realizing it, they were con- 
tributing priceless help. 

It was a friend, Mrs. Thomas Olson, of 
South Dakota State College, who wrote to 
the Atlantic Monthly Publishing Company 
and obtained the comforting book, 
“Louder, Please,” by Mr. Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, and gave it to me. This book 
has been a necessary brace many times. 


Encourage Group Play 


Gradually, we worried less, and as we 
worried less, Nancy Lee smiled more. We 
tried to make our home interesting for her 
playmates. We provided sandboxes, a 
playhouse, desks made of apple boxes, two 
swings. We staged tea parties and pro- 
moted play by an occasional suggestion, so 
that children would like to play at our 
house a great deal. We tried to encourage 
children of all ages to come, and they did. 
There has always been the “little pal” of 
Nancy Lee’s own age, however. We tried 
to protect her from too little competition 
as well as too much. 

_She started to kindergarten with hearing 
children when she was five, and has con- 
tinued in public school, with private les- 
sons in lip reading and speech outside. 

My assignment today, “Dovetailing 
Home Training and School Training,” 
skips over the preschool years and brings 
us past the kindergarten into the first and 
second grade in public school. There are 
five public schools in our typical small 
American city. We have been able to keep 
Nancy Lee in the same school for the past 
two years. Next year she will be in the 
third grade. She is eight years old. 

We have found that very few persons re- 
alize the number of children with defective 
hearing and the lack of available trained 
help. In South Dakota none of the school 
children are given hearing tests. I have 
never learned of a speech clinic in our 
state. When we lived in Aberdeen, a 
larger city than Watertown, the Chamber 
of Commerce discussed providing the 
school with facilities to test the hearing 
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of the children; but when we left Aber- 
deen in 1938 this had not been accom- 
plished. 


Weekly Contact with the School 


Nancy Lee has done satisfactory work in 
classes with hearing children. It has not 
been difficult to keep a weekly contact with 
her teacher, so that the home training dove- 
tails school activities. Her two teachers 
have sent home notes at the end of each 
week, outlining the work for the following 
week. They have felt free to make sug- 
gestions, and their suggestions have been 
followed as well as possible. 

I have brought along some of the books 
and materials we have used. We are for- 
tunate in having in our Business College in 
Watertown a graduate of Forensics from 
Columbia University. This is Mrs. Fisch- 
er, who gives Nancy Lee two private 
voice lessons, about thirty minutes each, 
and one group lesson, weekly. Mrs. 
Fischer has a small boy of her own, the 
same age as Nancy Lee. The training she 
gives is designed to stimulate and develop 
speech. It includes: 


1. Vocal exercises — lip, tongue, and 


diaphragm. 
2. Relaxation exercises. 
3. Rhythm. 


4. Corrective speech. 

We pay $1.50 for each private lesson, 
and the home lessons and school lessons 
dovetail. 


Vocabulary Building 


We encouraged Nancy to babble from 
the first. We never forced her to talk, but 
tried to get her to enter conversation even 
if we could not understand her, trying to 
develop the social feeling of wanting to 
talk. We discouraged homemade signs. 
When we talked to her ourselves, from the 
very start we used a normal voice and 
spoke naturally. 

We began very early to draw pictures 
and encourage her to talk about them. 
Often we could make her understand some- 
thing we wanted her to do, or some pro- 
jected plan, by drawing a picture. Her 
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Grandmother Myre should be given a gold 
badge for the many, many pictures she 
has drawn for her granddaughter. 

We decided that manuscript writing was 
important, as it ties up print and handwrit- 
ing, so we all learned it. The five-cent 
booklet, “Show Me How to Write.” by 
Edith Conrad, furnished much help. 


A Card Catalogue 


From the first, we have used innumerable 
cards—cards with pictures on them, cards 
with words in manuscript writing, cards 
with printed words. I think “sit” was 
one of the first words she learned to read. 
We used snapshots, cut-outs, all sorts of 
pictures on these cards. A _ hole was 
punched in each card so it could be hung 
on a hook, and used in various ways in 
games. As Nancy conquered each word, 
it was placed in a bright red card index 
box, with an alphabet and number file. 
At first the results seemed most discour- 
aging, but now it seems that it was only 
a short time before we had to get a 
larger box for the cards. 

The “Children’s Picture Dictionary,” by 
Garnette Watters and S. A. Courtis, pub- 
lished by Grosset & Dunlap, has been 
most helpful. It has innumerable illus- 
trations, and as the paper-backed edition 
costs only 46 cents, it can be freely used 
and replaced when it is worn out. 

An excellent practice book for tongue 
and lip exercises, with drills for conso- 
nant and vowel sounds, is “Better Speech 
and Better Reading,” by Lucille D. 
Schoolfield, of the Department of Speech 
Correction, Washington, D. C. 


Sentence Building 


We must prepare to develop and un- 
derstand grammar next year. We found 
a book, “A Living Grammar,” by Watson 
and Nolte, that presents the parts of speech 
in an unusual fashion. 

We have always tried to talk Nancy in 
complete sentences. We do not keep re- 
peating a word she does not understand, 
but try to repeat the thought in another 
form. For instance, suppose I want to 
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say, “The dress is pink,” and Nancy does 
not get the word “pink,” which is very 
hard to read on the lips. I do not keep 
repeating, “pink, pink, pink,” but say, 
“The dress is very pretty. What color 
is it? It is not blue; it is not brown; 
it is pink.” Anyone accustomed to talk- 
ing with a deaf child learns to amplify 
statements and alter expressions till the 
child understands. 


Beginning Reading 


Books and books and books have been 
provided. She has her own bookshelves, 
low, open shelves in a homemade book- 
case. She took part in painting the 
shelves, and placing bricks to support them, 
so that she could have the feeling, “This 
is my bookcase.” She has all the books 
and workbooks used in her grade at school. 
We have found that good game books of- 
fer many suggestions. Books of funnies 
and “The Little Big Books” have their 
place. We are convinced that quantity 
reading is to be preferred to quality read- 
ing, to develop both mind and vocabulary. 

The State Course of Study for Eight 
Grades, purchased from our County Super- 
intendent of Schools, is a help in home 
training. Our own Vota Review offers 
daily help and suggestions. 

We take several magazines for Nancy’s 
exclusive use. The Child’s Activities, a 
monthly magazine, which comes addressed 
to her, seems to be her favorite. It is 
published by the Child Training Associa- 
tion, 1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
and is three dollars a year. My Weekly 
Reader, a children’s weekly newspaper, had 
no appeal until it came through the mail 
addressed to her. It is published by the 
American Education Press, Inc., 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. The price 
is 75 cents a year. 


Equipment 
An endless amount of equipment is ac- 
cumulated in the process of building up 
a deaf child’s knowledge of the world. 
We have a blackboard and a whiteboard, 
using yellow chalk for better visibility on 
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the blackboard, and black crayon, or col- 
ored, on the white. Sheets of carbon paper 
add interest to writing and drawing. A 
roll of adding machine paper on a roller 
hangs by Nancy’s bed. She likes to write 
a note before she goes to sleep, and | 
must have the reply ready for her on the 
roll when she awakes the next morning. 

We hang calendars everywhere for help 
in learning the days of the week and 
the names of the months, and for an un- 
derstanding of today, yesterday, tomorrow. 

We make scrap books about everything, 
and she makes scrap books about things 
that especially interest her. — 

An old typewriter given her by her bach- 
elor uncle is a favorite plaything and is a 
help in many ways. 

An inexpensive printing set is very use- 
ful and she enjoys piaying with it. 

An oilcloth map of the United States 
hangs conveniently on the wall. And we 
have used table mats with maps on them. 


We also have table mats with rhymes and 


with the alphabet. 


She has her own little $1.25 Brownie 
Kodak, and loves using it. She pastes 
many of her own snapshots in her scrap 


books. 
Social Studies 


A variety of experience is offered her. 
Visits to watch sheep shearing, or to see 
baby chicks at the hatchery were made 
more lively by allowing her to take two 
playmates along. She has visited the tele- 
graph office and printing shops. She has 
her own garden every year, and plants it 
in her own way. Last year her lettuce 
was planted monogram fashion—N.L.S. 


For the past year she has been permit- 
ted to plan Saturday afternoons, and we 
have had the variety of experience we were 
seeking—ordering at a restaurant, roller 
skating, visiting the hospital, calling on a 
friend, walking in the country, washing 
and sewing doll clothes. 

She has three pets, for the care of which 
she alone is responsible: “Tippy,” the dog; 
“Boots,” the cat; and “Jiggs,” the canary. 
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Encouraging Correct Attitudes 


We have tried to guard against too in- 
tensive training, and too much training; 
and we have tried to offer variety. We 
have also tried to develop a wholesome 
relationship to society. This seemed the 
slowest movement in all her training, but 
the other children put it across to her, and 
taught her to regard the rights of others. 
She has been encouraged to remember other 
people’s birthdays, and to select her own 
Christmas gifts. 

We have always tried to treat her like 
a normal child. We praise her when she 
deserves praise. We do not bribe her, but 
she enjoys receiving a kiss when she 
brings home an A on her report card. 

Next year we shall start a 4-H club for 
five little nine- and ten-year-old girls. 


She attends Sunday School regularly. 
She attended the Passion Play at Luenen 
when she was six years old, and this great- 
ly impressed her. 


Two Important Things 
It took us a long time to do two things: 
1. Stop feeling sorry for her. 


2. Stop feeling sorry for ourselves, and 
give her a chance for a bright future. 


I have one more thing to add. We start- 
ed talking about this grand trip to Provi- 
dence in January, and began then to get 
ready. We wrote to the different states 
and to travel offices for folders, and placed 
them in different folders. We had a folder 
for Connecticut, one for Rhode Island, one 
for New York, etc. But we wanted, too, 
to get the feeling of the whole United 
States, to connect things up, so we had a 
folder for the United States. When we go 
home, we will go by a different route, and 
we have another set of folders for another 
set of states. Everything we pick up by 
the way goes into the proper folder, picture 
postcards, photographs, etc. These will help 
when she begins to study geography. 

There is no end of material for this 
sort of thing. We found a little book about 
“Little John of New England” that ex- 
plained the idea of the New England states. 
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We shall be grateful for suggestions. I 
was glad to learn this morning of the book 
of Bible Stories Mrs. Small mentioned. It 
seems there is always something we need 
to have. 


Discussion 


Mrs. SMALL: The librarian of your pub- 
lic library will borrow anything for you 
from your state library. 

Mrs. Sorenson: I know our libraries 
are more limited than they are here. I 
tried to secure some of the books we espe- 
cially needed, but there was no possibility 
of getting them. 

Mrs. SMALL: Have you tried having her 
correspond with people in other parts of 
the country? 


Mrs. SoRENSON: Not yet. 
she is not quite old enough. 


Mrs. SMALL: It would only have to be 
four lines—just a little letter with the name 
of a place and the date. I should think 
that would bring the sections of the country 
to her more intimately. We do that in 
Girl Scouts with the countries across the 
sea, and it means so much more to the 
children than other ways of finding out 
about foreign countries. They exchange 
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snapshots and stamps and other things that 
may be sent in letters. 

Miss TIMBERLAKE: It is almost time for 
us to close. I should like to ask one thing 
more before you go, and that is that all 
of you will keep in mind not only the value 
of what we have heard here, but the need 
of reaching more parents and getting this 
material into their hands. 

The next time we have an Association 
meeting, we want more parents to come. 
Some will never be able to come; but many 
of them can profit by the reports of our 
discussions. 


We send out a great deal of information 
to parents from the Volta Bureau. We try 
to send everything we can, but our funds 
are so limited, in spite of the help that 
has been given by the Birthday Fund that 
was presented yesterday, that we are al- 
ways struggling. We want to do so many 
things that we cannot afford to do. Please, 
all of you, think about this; and if you 
happen to meet somebody who is interested 


_in this work and who is able to help finan- 


cially, perhaps you can manage to put in 
a word and get that person to make a con- 
tribution to help us send this material out 
and get it into the hands of those who 
need it. 
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Information, Please 
FRIDAY MORNING SESSION FOR PARENTS, JUNE 21 


Harriet Montacue, Assistant Editor, Tae Vouta Review, presiding 


Hotel, following a breakfast, which 
was attended by both parents and 
teachers. 

CHAIRMAN Montacue: We are here to 
get as much information as possible in a 
short time. I should like to say that the 
idea of having an “Information, Please” 
program originated with Miss Grace Hall. 
She thought of it in the first place, and she 
has done a great deal to build up the pro- 
gram. When she wrote the Volta Bureau 
about it, we hailed the idea with joy, be- 
cause we are always being asked questions, 
and we thought it would be very nice to 
have a chance to ask questions of some- 
body else. 

We get all sorts of inquiries through 
the mail, ranging from “What kind of hear- 
ing aid should I buy for a deaf boy of 
eight?” to “Please give me complete in- 
formation about the dead.” I don’t know 
where we got the reputation of being au- 
thorities on the dead, but we get at least 
three letters a year asking for information 
concerning death. However, today, we are 
going to talk about live deaf people. 

I will first introduce the experts who will 
answer our questions: 

Dr. ApicarL Exiot, Director, Nursery 
Training School of Boston. 

Miss JenniE M. Henperson, Principal, 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston. 

Miss Mary New, Supervisor, Speech and 
Acoustic Training, Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York. 

Dr. GERTRUDE VAN AbESTINE, Principal. 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf. 

We shall have questions from the floor, 
but as I have collected a number of ques- 
tions that have been submitted to the Volta 
Bureau recently, I will start the ball rolling. 
The following question came in a letter 


Tou meeting was held at the Biltmore 


from a mother whose child is about seven 
years old and has had two years of speech 
training. She asks: 


Shall We Force a Child to Speak? 


“Should parents force a young deaf child 
to talk if he seems reluctant to, even though 
he knows the words he is supposed to use?” 

Miss Henderson, will you answer that 
question ? 

Miss Henperson: I think there is danger 
in forcing any child to talk, even a hear- 
ing child, before the time for talking comes 
to him. I think the mother should talk to 
that child, and if possible she should have 
someone come to the house to teach the 
child and encourage him—create an incen- 
tive for speech. The incentive should be 
supplied by the mother or the teacher. 


The Child Who Runs Away 


CHAIRMAN MontacueE: Here is another 
question: 

“How can | keep my deaf child of four 
from running away?” 

Dr. VAN ApeEsTINE: Well, never having 
had a child, of course I am perfectly com- 
petent to give advice. I can answer the 
question by a few words describing an in- 
cident that happened not long ago. A 
mother came into the office of the school, 
one hand clutching a strap, at the other 
end of which was a very active piece of 
humanity with as many arms and legs as 
a centipede, apparently. The little fellow 
was protesting all the way in. She had a 
harness around him, a leash, as it were, to 
prevent him from running away. He was 
a little fellow, four years old. What had 
happened to him up to that time I am not 
aware, but she managed to get him into 
the school, and we shut the office door. 
Peace and quiet did not reign for a few 
minutes. 
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The mother said she wanted to enter the 
boy in the school. I tell you I would be 
frightened if we had to use such measures 
to keep the children within bounds, if we 
had to lead them around on straps. For 
several days the kindergarten teacher took 
this boy into the yard, always holding his 
hand, until he had confidence in himself 
and we had confidence in him—until we 
were sure he would not run away. Then 
we made the work in school so attractive 
that he did not want to run away. The 
association with other children who did not 
run away had its influence—popular 
opinion was against running away. 

I think the mother was at fault. The 
place where the child lived permitted of 
no opportunity for outdoor play, and so he 
got the idea of going farther afield to find 
a bigger place to play in. At the present 
time, after being in school a year and a 
half, he still runs away from home; but 
he does not run away from school. 

Miss HenpERSON: I was a child who 
liked to run away. I wanted to see what 
was beyond our neighborhood. It was just 
a spirit of adventure. Once when I was 
four years old I was taken to the police 
station. My mother handled the situation 
by sending me to the country for a while; 
and after I started to school I always spent 
my vacations in the country. 


Running Away from School 


PRESIDENT GRUVER: I agree wholly with 
Dr. Van Adestine in the matter of making 
things so attractive around the school that 
the children will not want to run away. I 
have had a great deal of experience with 
boys who try to run away—boys a good 
deal older than four years. I would say 
to them, 

“Now, boys, you do not have to stay 
here. I don’t want you to stay if you don’t 
want to be with us. I really would much 
prefer that you go home and stay there 
than stay in school and keep running 
away.” 

Then we would try to surround them 
with things so attractive that they did not 
care to run away; and we were able to 
correct the tendency in boys of ten, twelve, 
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thirteen. However, if the boy deliberately 
ran away, I always said to him, “Well, 
you need not stay here.” Invariably, then, 
he did stay. 

Miss Ints (Perkins Institution for 
the Blind): We had a young lad in the 
blind-deaf department at Perkins who could 
hear just a little in one ear and had no 
sight at all. One Thanksgiving time he 
wanted very much to go home to Ver. 
mont. We tried to find some way to send 
him, but we were not successful. 

During the vacation, one day when he 
had nothing special to do, he loitered down 
to the gate, went outside, and crossed the 
street. Then he realized he had not noticed 
his marker as he crossed, and he did not 
know how to go back, so he wandered 
on. (He told us all about it afterwards.) 
The idea struck him that he might get a 
ride home. I don’t know whether he tried 
to thumb a ride, or what, but a gentleman 
came by and asked him his name. He gave 
his cousin’s name, instead of his own, and 
his cousin’s address. The man said, “Don't 
you belong to Perkins?” and the boy re- 
plied, “Perkins? What is Perkins?” The 
man telephoned to the school and asked if 
there was a boy of that name in the school, 
and the reply was that there was no boy 
by that name registered. 

The man decided to take the boy to the 
police station. He was finally missed from 
school, and a search was made. Dr. Far- 
rell went to the police station and found 
Earl. I may be wrong about this, but | 
was really glad he did it. He had a reason 
for doing it. He wanted adventure. He 
wanted to see how far he could go alone. 
He had a good time at the police station. 
He could tell me more about it than I ever 
knew about a police station. 

I said to him afterwards, “Whenever you 
want to venture out alone and see what you 
can do, tell me, and I will promise that 
someone will follow you, but not so that 
you will know about it. Just go out by 
yourself, but let us know beforehand.” 

He replied, “I have often wanted to walk 
through the tunnel, but I was scared.” 

“You tell me when you want to go,” I 
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replied, “and we will see what you can do 
in the tunnel.” Since that time we have 
had some great expeditions. 

(Applause) 


A Child Craves Adventure 


Dr. Exiot: I would like to draw the dis- 
cussion back to the four year old child. 
I doubt that most people realize how young 
children begin to need this spreading of 
the horizon. I think children need it as 
young as two years of age. As early as 
that they begin to need something wider 
than the four walls of their home, and the 
mother must begin to find ways of giving 
it to them. By the time a child is four, if 
he has not had a chance to spread his 
wings and see something beyond his own 
home, he is going to get it by hook or 
crook; but if we have planned for it, made 
it possible for him to see new things, dis- 
cover the surroundings of his home, get in 
touch with people other than just his own 
family, have the companionship of other 
children, and have experiences away from 
home, he will not go after these things 
by himself. Unless he has new experiences 
under supervision, by the time he is four, 
he will run away to get new experiences 
without supervision. 

The answer to the problem is a combina- 
tion of what Miss Van Adestine said and 
what Miss Henderson and Miss Inis Hall 
said. We must make things so interesting 
at home or in school that the child will not 
want to run away. At the same time we 
have to give the child an opportunity to 
see the outside world. 

Speech and Discipline 

CHAIRMAN MontacuE: I have another 
question here for you to answer, Dr. Eliot. 
Someone has said that the normally hearing 
child of two or three does not depend on 
speech to any extent. That would be espe- 
cially interesting to the parent of a deaf 
child of two or three who has no speech. 
Would you say it is true? 

Dr. Exot: I was just saying to Dr. Van 
Adestine that I deal with little children who 
have very small vocabularies or no speech 
at all—not because they do not hear, but 
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because they are too young. The average 
two year old says only a few words, and 
some two year olds who come to our nur- 
sery school have not spoken at all, al- 
though there is nothing the matter with 
their hearing. Occasionally we get a child 
who has not associated words with their 
right relationship, who has very little un- 
derstanding of speech. 

The teaching we do is not through 
words; it is entirely through other means 
of communication. These children hear, 
and we want them to learn to speak the 
English language; but they are at the 
stage in their development when they are 
learning language. We cannot use language 
as one of the important tools for learning. 

Of course we talk to them, but the pri- 
mary reason for our talking to them is to 
teach them to talk and not to discipline 
them through speech. I think one of the 
biggest mistakes people make with small 
children is to try to discipline them through 
speech. It confuses the poor little things. 
They are perfectly normal, hearing chil- 
dren; but they are so confused by the com- 
plication of words people give them in try- 
ing to make them do something, that they 
do not know what is expected of them. That 
is not the way to teach a little child. 


We Do Not Teach in Words 


lf we do not teach them through words, 
how do we teach? Well, you people who 
are teaching deaf children without speech, 
know perfectly how we teach them. We 
teach them through action, through atti- 
tude, through gesture, through facial ex- 
pression, through tone of voice—tone of 
voice means more than words to small chil- 
dren—through every conceivable method 
of communication other than just English 
words, 

We have had some very interesting expe- 
riences in our different nursery schools. 
As you know, we have many children from 
foreign homes. A child often comes in 
who has never spoken English. For in- 
stance, a Japanese child comes into an 
English-speaking nursery school. We can- 
not speak Japanese; he cannot speak Eng- 
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lish. Does that mean that we cannot teach 
him anything? Not at all. He learns just 
as quickly without language. Of course, 
he picks up the English language in the 
course of three or four months, but at 
first, are we helpless? Cannot we help him 
to understand what goes on and how he 
must behave with reference to what goes 
on? Of course we can, through other chan- 
nels than speech. 

We have had deaf children, too, from 
the Sarah Fuller Home, in our nursery 
school. In one case, a child of three, who 
was almost totally deaf, came with other 
three year olds, and there was almost no 
difference in our approach to that child. 
She fitted right in with the other children. 
she learned as the other children did. The 
differences between her and the others were 
very slight compared to the differences you 
observe between older deaf children and 
older hearing ones. Compared with the 
normally hearing child of nursery school 
age, the channels of communication with 
the deaf child are very much the same; 
and this applies especially to methods of 
discipline. The discipline is through ac- 
tion, through what we do, what we show 
the child, not what we say to him. It must 
always be this way with the small child. 
because speech is inadequate. 


Testing the Hearing of a Small Child 


CHAIRMAN MonracuE: Here is another 
question: 

“How is it that, after several doctors. 
specialists, had tested my child with au- 
diometers. and had told: me he had no 
hearing, a teacher tested his hearing and 
found some that could be used?” 

Miss New: Well, very often the teacher 
does not test the child’s hearing until she 
has done some preliminary work. We are 
taking children of two and a half now in 
the Lexington School, and during the first 
year we can make observations as to what 
we think they hear. Sometimes we even 
train them through their hearing during 
that year, if we think they have usable 
hearing; but we could not give an audiom- 
eter test, which perhaps a doctor has tried 
to do. The doctor, with his machinery. 
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gets very little response from the child, be- 
cause the child is afraid of the doctor, 
Very often even children of two and a half 
and three years of age have had many un. 
pleasant experiences in doctors’ offices, and 
they set up a defense mechanism as soon 
as the doctor starts to test them. 

When they come to us, we give them 
time to like us and to find out that we like 
them. They have confidence in us long be. 
fore we begin to make the tests, and they 
are willing to cooperate to the best of their 
ability. The doctor has a limited time in 
which he must make the test. The teacher 
has a child all day, and is able to arrive 
at her conclusions after a considerable pe- 
riod of time. 

CHAIRMAN MonrtacuE: Then it is largely 
a question of time? 

Miss New: Yes, and having the confi- 
dence of the child. 

Miss TIMBERLAKE: | think one other 
thing might be added to that. I remember 
hearing Miss Caroline Yale talk on that 
subject a good many years ago. She told 
of going into a room full of deaf children, 
who had just been tested by one of the 
country’s foremost otologists, who had pro- 
nounced them all totally deaf. She sue- 
ceeded in getting responses through the 
hearing of more than half of them, and 
the doctor was overwhelmed. She said 
this: 

“T think the difference is in the approach. 
The doctor is not accustomed to the deaf. 
He thinks in terms of hearing; he is test- 
ing for defects in hearing. The teacher 
tests for defects in deafness.” 


Can Hearing Loss Be Checked? 


Mrs. SToHLBOM: Continuing that ques- 
tion: if a child is found to be continually 
losing his hearing, can anything be done 
to stop the loss, or preserve what hearing 
he has? 

Miss New: That comes more or less in 
the medical field, does it not? The teacher 
would notice a deterioration of hearing 
first of all, from the response of the child. 
I have a child this year who, I think, has 
lost her hearing. With older children, we 
check with the audiometer. We test all 
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the children every year, and we take more 
than one test of a child whose hearing 
seems to be decreasing perceptibly. The 


_ audiogram can prove the point. You can 


look at it and say, “The child has lost a 
certain amount of hearing.” But the teacher 
herself tells more by the child’s response 
to words. 

We had a little girl last year who entered 
at the age of four, and we were all delight- 
ed to find, during the first months of school, 
that she got a great deal through her hear- 
ing, and was acquiring language at a very 
pleasing rate. Then she was ill, had many 
colds, one after the other, had appendi- 
citis; and when she returned to school we 
found that her voice was not so pleasant, 
her tone not so good, the speech not so 
clear. We cannot check back on the au- 
diometer tests. because we could not give 
her an audiometer test last year, but we 
can tell that her hearing has deteriorated. 

We report this to the nurse, who reports 
it to the doctor. Then, of course, the medi- 
cal side enters. That is outside our field. 
The only thing we can do is try to com- 
pensate for the loss. If we think the hear- 
ing is going, we use it all we can, all the 
time, and get as much out of it as we can 
before it goes. 


Using Residual Hearing 


Miss Ints B. Hatt: We have a boy in 
our school of whom the doctor said, “You 
cannot do him any good. Put him in the 
department for the blind-deaf.” When they 
gave him to us, we began working with 
him through a hearing aid. After a few 
months he was returned to the hospital for 
another test, and the doctor said, “I don’t 
know what you people are doing, but where 
before this boy’s hearing loss was progres- 
sive, now his hearing has definitely im- 
proved.” The boy showed a gain of 7 
per cent through the audiometer test. An- 
other boy who was sent to us improved so 
much after some auricular work that he 
now takes all his work with children who 
hear, except that he comes back to us for 
auricular training and speech. - 


Dr. Gruver (To Mrs. Stohlbom): I 
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think you wish to know what can be done 
to check the loss of hearing. 

Mrs. STOHLBOM: That was my point. 

Dr. Gruver: At a recent meeting of the 
National Research Council in Washington. 
several eminent physicians brought that 
question up. I cannot talk for medical men. 
but I can relate that they have not definite- 
ly found any means of checking a loss of 
hearing. I think that if you will keep in 
touch with Miss Timberlake, or with Dr. 
Fusfeld, of Gallaudet College, in a few 
months you may get a definite statement 
from these physicians who reported at the 
National Research Council what they know 
now and what they can possibly do in such 
a case, 


Signs of Progressive Deafness 

Dr. VAN ADESTINE: Just a word about 
the signs of failing hearing. You can tell 
by observing the quality of the voice, the 
fluency of the words, and the response in 
conversation, the response to directions 
given from different parts of the room. 

Sometimes we find children whose hear- 
ing, tested in June, shows a definite loss 
in September or October, and then when 
we test them again we find the hearing has 
improved. The condition of the general 
health affects the hearing very greatly. I 
believe firmly that turning a child out to 
pasture, as it were, giving him fresh air 
and sunshine and freedom from restraint. 
building up his health, will have a marked 
effect on many cases of supposedly progres- 
sive deafness. I have seen hearing im- 
proved in this way time after time, so much 
so that in cases of which we are able to 
keep track, testing regularly every six 
months, it is often very marked. Often when 
I test a child in the fall that I tested in 
June, I say, “Let me see what sunshine and 
fresh air have done for your ears!” 

Miss HENDERSON: We have a sister and 
a brother in our school—Mary and Danny. 
They were tested by the audiometer, and 
both received stimulation through music. 
Often a child can hear a musical tone when 
he does not hear a voice. Mary’s ability 
to recognize sounds has improved so much 
that she can hear a sentence at a distance of 
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fifteen feet, without a hearing aid. She can 
sing a scale. Mary came to me and said, 
“Miss Henderson, Danny is losing his hear- 
ing.” I said, “What makes you think so?” 
She said, “His voice is changing.” Sure 
enough, his voice is closing in a little bit. 
Mary had noticed it before anyone else. 


Should Small Deaf Children Associate 
With Hearing Children? © 


Dr. Evtor: Several things that have been 
said here this morning make me want to 
ask you people how important you feel it is 
for the youngest children that we have 
been talking about, children three and a 
half and four years old, to be with children 
who hear? Do you think a child who is 
deafened at that age should be with hear- 
ing children of his age to pick up stimu- 
lation, perhaps, in the direction of listening 
and speaking? We find, with our children 
who have normal hearing but do not speak, 
that putting them with other children of 
their own age stimulates speech. Their 
interest in speech increases more when they 
are with children than when they are with 
adults. 

Mrs. Eucene Bosst: I sent my daughter 
out to play when she was two years old. 
She came in with some slang: “Sure! 
Swell!” I was thrilled. I think it is very 
important to send your deaf children out 
with hearing children and keep them with 
hearing children all you can. 


Mrs. Rut Apair: As an ear clinic 
worker, I have seen a good deal of these 
problems. A child comes in who is so small 
that, as Miss New says, nothing can be 
done with the audiometer. The doctor ex- 
amines her, perhaps rather casually, and 
says, “We can do nothing, but come back 
in two years.” Of course, if the child is 
congenitally deaf, nothing can be done. 


The first visit is very difficult for the 
child, as you say; everything is unfamiliar, 
and the child does not like the doctor, the 
nurse, or the social worker. I believe that 
if he came oftener it would help. I think 
one mistake parents make is taking a child 
from one doctor to another, perhaps six 
doctors one after the other. If they would 
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go to one doctor oftener, let the child be. 
come familiar with the equipment, there 
would be better cvoperation on the child’s 
part. 


What the Mother Can Do 


Miss TIMBERLAKE: It seems to me a 
great deal of this has been rather discour. 
aging to the mother of a young child who 
is anxious to hold on to whatever hearing 
that child has. The child is not old enough 
to go to school, and nothing has been sug. 
gested as to what the mother might do at 
home. Perhaps the doctor can help; per. 
haps he cannot; but the mother can help, 


I agree with Dr. Eliot very strongly that 
the child should have a great deal of con- 
tact with hearing children, but there is 
much the mother can do. She can take 
that baby in her lap and take a picture 


book, one the child is interested in, and, 


without making the child uncomfortable, 
without straining her own voice or craning 
her neck, she can talk close to that baby’s 
ear in a perfectly normal tone of voice, 
about the way I am talking now. She can 
point to objects in the picture and name 
them; or she can point to objects in her 
lap and say the names. She can say 
“thumb,” she can say “shoe,” she can say 
sentences. The point is to talk directly 
into the baby’s ear, and say the same thing 
over and over, showing the object to the 
baby ,at the same time. 


The mother can do another thing. She 
can sit in front of a good-sized mirror, and 
let the baby look in the mirror and see her 
lips while he is listening to her voice as 
it is spoken close to his ear. If the mother 
will talk and talk to that baby and say 
the names of the things the baby is inter 
ested in, if there is any hearing there, that 
baby will begin to use that hearing. Re- 
member that the voice at this distance from 
the ear sounds more than 1,000 times as 
loud as the same voice a yard away from 
the ear. Remember, too, that the pleasant 
est quality of voice possible must be used, 
not a shout or a scream. If the mother will 
do that every day I think it is perfectly 
possible that she may feel, after a while, 
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that the baby’s hearing is growing better. 
It probably is not, but the baby is getting 
more use out of it. 

Miss HENDERSON: Sing to your baby, 
too, as you hold him in your arms. Sing 
to him and try to open those closed ears. 
They may not be closed tight. 

Dr. VAN ADEsSTINE: I most heartily en- 
dorse what Miss Timberlake and Miss Hen- 
derson have said, but I want to add one 
more suggestion. As the child listens to the 
speech and the song, put the baby’s hands 
on your face, your cheek and your neck, 
so he will feel how speech is made. That is 
most important. It brings the child a lit- 
tle nearer the machinery of speech. Eventu- 
ally he learns that he has within himself 
that same machinery, which he can set in 
motion at will. That is a firm foundation 
and a pleasant realization for the child to 
have. Let him feel your face when you 
talk to him. It is entertaining for him, 
and it is good for him. 


Should We Use Voice? 


Mrs. James Caro.an (Boston): Should 
we always use voice when talking to a deaf 
child? 

Miss New: I think so. I always do, be- 
cause as soon as you begin talking without 
voice you begin to make extra movements 
of the face. The speech is not the same, 
and children who are taught through the 
tactile, visual, and auditory means—that 
is, through seeing and hearing and feeling 
all at the same time—very soon know when 
you are not speaking with voice. Four or 
five years ago I was teaching a little girl 
about three. I had some of the usual ob- 
jects around me, and I was saying, “Show 
me your shoe; show me your thumb,” 
etc. I suppose I was tired, for I found 
myself talking to this baby without voice. 
She just looked at me and made no re- 
sponse. Then I realized what I was doing. 
and I said in the usual way, with voice, 
“Show me your shot.” She answered all 
right. 

Mrs. Caro.an: I have brought my son 
with me this morning, and I should like to 
introduce him to you. He is seventeen 
years old. He has always been deaf; but 
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he is a normal, well adjusted, happy boy. 
(James Carolan rose and bowed to the 

audience, who applauded vigorously. ) 

(Note: The following questions were 
among those submitted at the meeting, but 
as time did not permit answering them, 
Dr. Abigail Eliot, Miss Jennie M. Hender- 
son, and Miss Mary New kindly agreed to 
reply to them in writing.) 

Discipline for the Small Deaf Child 
Questions answered by Dr. Abigail Eliot 
Question: My deaf child, nine years 

old, is determined to be the center of at- 

traction. I realize that this is due partly 
to frustration, but how can I prevent it? 

ANSWER: Give him things to do which 
he can do well, and in which he can be- 
come objectively interested. 

Question: I have been told my boy of 
five is too babyish. How can I teach him 
to look after himself and not expect me to 
do everything for him? 

ANSWER: Show him how to do things, 
like washing his hands, buttoning his own 
sweater, feeding himself with a fork, comb- 
ing his own hair. Show him by guiding 
his hand through the motions. Smile at 
him when he makes an effort to do these 
things. Keep at him steadily, gently, pa- 
tiently. It may take a long time, but it is 
worth it. If he refuses to do something 
for himself that you know is not too hard 
for him, if you are sure he is just hoping 
you will do it because he likes being de- 
pendent on you, just calmly walk away and 
leave him to work it out for himself. When 
you come back, if he has done it, smile at 
him and give him a little pat. If he hasn’t 
done it, pay no attention to it. Go on to 
the next thing. 

Question: My deaf child of eight is cruel 
with animals and with other children. How 
can I teach him to be kind? 

ANSWER: Give him a puppy or kitten 
and teach him to take care of it. Be sure 
he has opportunity to play interestingly 
with other children. If he does things to 
hurt them, take him away immediately 
from playing with them. Give him an- 
other chance the next day to play with the 
same children, and repeat the punishment 
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for a similar act. And so on, day after 
day. It is very important that the play 
with other children be interesting to him. 

Question: My deaf child of five has sev- 
eral dangerous and destructive habits. He is 
determined to play with matches and with 
fire. He turns on the burners of the gas 
stove when I am not watching. Twice I 
learned of this only from smelling gas from 
upstairs. What is to be done about this? 

Answer: Let him turn on the burners of 
the stove and light the stove, when you are 
there. Make a point of calling him to light 
the stove several times a day when you want 
to use it, so that he will understand the 
purpose in lighting it. Then forbid him 
to go into the kitchen when you are not 
there. Lock the kitchen up if necessary. 
Do both these things, the positive and the 
negative. 

Question: My child of four is a great 
problem when I take him in public. If he 
does not have his own way, he lies on the 
floor, kicking and screaming. How am I 
to handle such scenes on the street or in a 
public building? 

ANSWER: Try to avoid issues in public 
by seeing the situation in advance and 
planning for it. If the issue cannot be 
avoided, don’t give in to him. Let him 
scream. Carry him to as secluded a place 
as possible and wait quietly till he stops 
screaming. The less attention you pay to 
him, the sooner he will stop. 


Some Problems of Discipline 
Discussed by Miss Jennie M. Henderson 


Question: What about disciplining a 
deaf child who has been sick and is left 
in a nervous state, but is getting out of 
hand? He is eight, and has had one year 
of schooling, but was out of school three 
months because of illness. 

Answer: This child should be given in- 
teresting handiwork or handcraft suitable to 
his age. The process of training him must 
of necessity be a gradual one. As he proba- 
bly will tire easily, frequent rest periods 
will be required. He should be helped to 
play games which interest him and take his 
attention. Formal training in speech, lip 
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reading and language should be limited to 
very short periods and worked in gradu. 
ally. He should be encouraged in any 
work performed. A child who has been 
ill should never be coerced into any ac. 
tivity. The teacher or parent should know 
when to take advantage of the willing con. 
dition of the child. 

QuEsTION: Should parents force a deaf 
child to obey if they are unable to make 
him understand the reason at the time? 

ANSWER: Except in rare cases, I do not 
think that force should be used in dealing 
with the discipline of children. A deaf 
child as well as a hearing child should learn 
that mother means “no” when she says 
“no.” Firmness and consistency on the part 
of the parent earn the respect of any child. 
No young child is expected wholly to un- 
derstand the reason for obedience. When 
a deaf child grows older in understanding, 
explain reasons by degrees. He will have 
confidence in his mother’s word just as a 
properly trained hearing child does. 

Question: How can I persuade my 
young deaf child to come home from play 
at a neighbor’s house without making an 
embarrassing scene? 

Answer: Accompany the child to the 
neighbor’s house the first time. Watch the 
play or games of the group. Make him un- 
derstand that you are interested. After a 
short stay point to the clock or help him 
to understand that it is time to leave. Do 
this for a few days; then let him stay alone 
with his playmates. Return for him at the 
same time. It is essential that right habits 
should be formed from the start. Use your 
judgment as to the time limit. Have some 
interesting occupation ready for him when 
he reaches home. Be sure to be at home 
waiting for him. If you cannot accom- 
pany the child to the neighbor’s house 
have an older brother or sister act as es- 
cort. 

Question: Should a deaf child of nine, 
who can read, but has a limited vocabulary, 
be allowed to go to the public library to 
select books? 

Answer: Yes, if you think that the child 
will be safe in traveling from your home 
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to the library. Accompany the boy for the 
first time. Explain the situation to the 
librarian or assistant in charge. There are 
many books in a well-equipped library 
which would interest a deaf child and 
would be of benefit to him. 

Question: How can I find out whether 
my deaf son is really doing the work in 
high school with hearing students, or is 
just being passed along? 

Answer: Consult the principal and the 
teacher. 


Language and Hearing 


Questions Answered by Miss Mary New 


Question: Should parents teach their 
deaf children new words during vacation? 
Should they just write out these words, or 
should they try to teach the correct pro- 
nunciation? 

ANSWER: (a) It would be highly desir- 
able for parents to teach new words during 
vacation. One of the greatest drawbacks 
the deaf child has to face is living in a 
world where normal communication is 
through the channel of spoken or written 
language. Because of his peculiar handi- 
cap, the deaf child has but a meagre vocab- 
ulary, and all efforts to enlarge it are good. 
Another thing, the child learns new words 
and remembers them best when he wants 
or needs a certain vocabulary to express a 
desire or interest at the time such a situa- 
tion arises. Many situations arise while 
the child is at home that do not occur dur- 
ing the school year, so the child who is 
given an opportunity to acquire new lan- 
guage during his vacation is bound to have 
a wider and richer vocabulary content from 
which to draw. 

(b) If the parents are familiar with the 
phonetic system used in the school which 
their child attends, let them by all means 
write out the words with phonetic help, 
when necessary, for the written form is an 
added associative asset, and should always 
be used as an additional support to the 
learning process. This task is somwhat 
simplified if the child understands the dia- 
critical markings of a standard dictionary. 
If the parents are not sure how to write 
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new words phonetically, let them teach new 
words by having the child repeat as well 
as he can what he sees on the lips. Be sure 
to make clear how many syllables are in the 
new word and where the accent falls. Write 
the whole word in its correct form, and, at 
the side, write the word in syllables with 
the accent mark. 


If the parents will write all new words 
taught in a little notebook, they will be 
pleasantly surprised to see how much they 
have added to their child’s vocabulary dur- 
ing a summer; and the notebook will serve 
as a guide to the teacher when the child 
returns to school. It will give a key to the 
child’s interests during vacation. Also, in 
case the child has not learned to say the 
words easily, the teacher can supply the 
correct pronunciation. 


The Maladjusted Child 


QUESTION: Is stammering in a small 
hearing child ever caused by the rough 
ways of an older deaf child? My hearing 
boy of five stammers badly, His deaf 
brother, eight, is rough and cruel with the 
three younger children. I have wondered 
whether the stammering is the result of 
this. The deafness in the older child is the 
only physical defect any of the children 
have. 


ANSWER: We are told that stammering 
is a nervous disorder. It is reasonable to 
assume, therefore, that a younger hearing 
child might acquire the habit of stammer- 
ing if he were with an older brother— 
hearing or deaf—- who was “rough and 
cruel” with him. 


It is indeed unfortunate that the deaf 
child in this case was allowed to form 
“rough and cruel” ways. Could he not by 
example be taught to be more gentle and 
considerate of his little brothers? If this 
cannot be learned at home, could not the 
boy be placed in a good residential school 
for the deaf, where he would learn that 
such behavior is not acceptable to society ? 
This child has not only the problem of 
deafness to meet, but the additional handi- 
cap of having to make personality adjust- 
ments. The deaf boy needs just as much 
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help in learning how to get along with his 
family and with his group—at home or at 
school—as he needs in learning his school 
work or his trade. 


As for the little brother who stammers, 
never hurry him nor allow him to speak 
when he is unduly excited. Tell him to 
talk slowly; see that all members of the 
family are patient and gentle with him. 
Irritability on the part of others will simply 
make this child more nervous, and the more 
nervous he is the worse he will stammer. 
Avoid all situations at home that cause 
“scenes” or result in over-excitement. 
Keep the child as calm and as happy as 
you can, and give him faith in himself. If 
he does not improve under quieter condi- 
tions, take him to a teacher who knows 
how to deal with the problem of stammer- 


ing. 
The Child Who Will Not Talk 


Question: A new situation has arisen 
this summer which troubles me very much. 
My little girl has been in a residential 
school for the deaf one year. Before she 
went away she enjoyed the family gather- 
ings and picnics we often attend, and at 
which there are large crowds of people. 
She used to make up easily to strangers. 
Now she hangs around me, refuses to play 
with strange children, and hides if adults 
try to speak to her. She had some speech, 
which she used freely, before she went to 
school. Now she will not talk in public, 
although after she had been home two or 
three weeks, she spoke readily to members 
of the family. How can I get her back to 
her friendly ways? 


ANSWER: Yours is a discouraging state- 
ment, and a sad commentary on the speech 
teaching technique of the school which 
your little girl attended. Very often teach- 
ers of the deaf in their very zeal to instil 
habits of accurate speech in their pupils 
labor so strenuously that they kill the in- 
nate desire for spontaneous speech. Try 
to rebuild in your child the speech atti- 
tude which she evidently had, by showing 
at all times your delight and pleasure in 
her achievements. Tell her—if it is true— 
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that people can understand her, and that 
they like to talk to her, and want her to 
talk to them. Encourage her in every cf- 
fort to use her speech, so that she will feel 
again the satisfaction to be gained through 
oral communication. See that she has 
friends of her own age, and—without the 
child’s knowledge—ask your family and 
friends to treat her as they would any child. 


Could you talk over this problem with 
the teachers of the school your little girl 
attends? I am sure that the teachers would 
be distressed if they knew about this situa- 
tion, and would be more than willing to 
cooperate with you in any way possible. 


Using the Hearing of a Small Child 


QuEsTIoN: How long at a time should we 
stimulate the hearing of a deaf child? I 
have a vacuum tube set for my boy of 
seven. It is not determined how much hear- 
ing he has, but he has enough to speak 
several words clearly and understand their 
meaning—this before he started to school. 
He attends a small day class where not 
much auricular training is given, so I have 
been working with him at home. Should 
I let his interest govern the time he uses 
the aid? How long should he listen to 
the radio through the earphones? 


ANsweER: At our school, we start acoustic 
training over electrical equipment in peri- 
ods lasting only from five to seven minutes. 
These periods are given three or four times 
a day. ‘As the child becomes accustomed 
to the use of the machine, the periods are 
lengthened to fifteen or twenty minutes, 
then to half an hour, then to an hour, or as 
long as the child wishes to use the head- 
phones. 


We never force a child to use the hear- 
ing aid, and any child may remove his head- 
phone at any time he wishes. We had one 
class of seven year old children last year 
in which, by the end of the year, the hear- 
ing aid was being used four out of the five 
school hours each day. This was the sec- 
ond year these seven year olds had had the 
use of hearing aid equipment, and they had 
started out two years previously with short 
periods several times a day. 
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The psychologists tell us it is much bet- 
ter to practice any skill for short periods 
several times a day, than for longer peri- 
ods less often. If you vary the work dur- 
ing each period, and stop while interest is 
still high, you get a better attitude on the 
part of the child. We have found that the 
child himself is a good time indicator for 
work with the hearing aid. After the first 
few months, during which the time was 
gradually lengthened to a twenty minute 
period, it was noticed that the children 
would begin removing their headphones to 
suit their individual needs. We suggest 
short periods, gradually increased, several 
times a day to start with. Then have longer 
periods with shorter intervals between them 
—this to be decided upon by the child’s 
desire to hear, his general health, and his 
nervous reaction to continued use of the 
electrical equipment. 


Testing Hearing in a Small Child 


Question: Are there any simple tests a 
parent can use at home to determine how 
much hearing a small child has? 


ANSWER: So far as I know, there is no 
test except the audiometer to determine 
how much a child hears. There are sim- 
ple tests, however, which we teachers make 
and which serve as indicators pointing to 
what type of acoustic programs to follow. 


Two of the simplest of these are tests to 
determine (a) whether the child hears at 
all; (b) whether or not the child hears 
speech. For (a) a bell, horn, whistle, or 
other noise maker is sounded fairly close 
to the child’s ear. The child’s reaction will 
usually disclose whether or not hearing is 
present. For (b), three objects, such as a 
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car, a key and a comb are used. The word 
is said in the child’s ear, and he touches 
the object if he hears the word. 

Even with so simple a test, you may run 
into difficulty with a very young deaf child, 
for the child may possess sufficient hearing 
to hear these words, but be unable to dis- 
tinguish among them because these partic- 
ular words have not been heard often 
enough to make a mental connection. 

I have a test which doesn’t tell exactly 
how much a child hears, but which helps 
me to decide what type of work to follow 
until such time as the child can have an 
audiometer test. As soon as we have 
reached the point where the child has confi- 
dence in me as a person and knows that I 
will not hurt him, I hold him on my lap 
and, with my mouth within an inch of his 
ear, I say the vowels “ee” and “oo” softly. 
I raise my voice little by little, being care- 
ful never to speak above a comfortably 
conversational tone. If the child begins to 
repeat the “ee” and “oo” with a minimum 
of errors, a plan is made at once for that 
child to start right out building a hearing 
vocabulary of meaningful words—such as 
names of toys, people, clothing, goods, 
parts of the body, etc. If the child not 
only hears these two sounds, but can re- 
peat them with falling and rising reflec- 
tions, the chances are even better for acous- 
tic training. 

The child who can hear the voice, but 
cannot distinguish between these two par- 
ticular vowels so accurately, and who can- 
not make the change in inflection, can still 
be helped acoustically, but we do not ex- 
pect results so quickly. This simple gauge 
we have found useful prior to the time 
when an audiometric reading may be made. 
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Compensations 


By the Rev. Hersert D. GALLAuDET, Pine Orchard, Conn. 


EFORE I begin, I want to congratu- 
B late Mrs. Montague and the Volta 

Bureau on the omniscience attrib- 
uted to them by their correspondents. If 
they would only tell us ministers all there 
is to know about life and death and the 
world beyond, we would greatly appreciate 
the information. 

I have immensely enjoyed this discus- 
sion you have just been having on the ini- 
tial problems of little children. As the 
grandfather of a very active and upsurg- 
ing grandson, now five years old, I have the 
greatest possible faith in the tremendous 
urge and eagerness for expression that 
there is in the smallest child. Whether he 
can speak in sentences or only in stray 
words, it is important to give him that 
chance to express himself and to learn; and 
often the problems of discipline that most 
trouble us may quickly be solved if we just 
give the child a chance to get out of him- 
self in creative activity and expression all 
that is surging inside. 


Memories of Kendall Green 


It is a privilege and pleasure to be with 
you here in one of the meetings of this 
great conference on the teaching of the 
deaf. I was born and brought up at Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, under the shadow 
of the College for the Deaf to which my 
father devoted his life, and which now 
bears the name of his father—Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, the pioneer of deaf- 
mute education in this country. My boy- 
hood and youth were spent largely on the 
grounds about the buildings and among the 
students of that college. I think I still 
have a mark on my forehead that I got as a 
small boy playing hide-and-seek in one of 
the basements, and hitting a pipe that was 
more solid than I was; and I know I have 
under one eye the scar of a cut that came 
from playing football on one of the college 
teams. My whole early life was centered 
in and filled with the atmosphere of the 
kind of work to which many of you have 


dedicated your lives, and to which my 
father and my grandfather, and my Uncle 
Thomas, the Rector of St. Ann’s Church, 
in New York, and head of the Episcopal 
Mission to the Deaf, dedicated their lives. 
I thank you for letting me be with you 
today. 

I have been asked to speak on “Compen- 
sations.” It might seem as if Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the great Concord philosopher, 
had said all there was to say on that sub- 
ject, more than one hundred years ago, 
in his famous essay, “Compensation.” It 
is equally evident that many of you, by 
your actual living, by your own adjust- 
ments to the demands of life. have covered 
that subject a thousand times more com- 
pletely and eloquently than I could pos- 
sibly hope to do in fifteen or twenty min- 
utes of mere talking. All I can do is try 
to re-state, as briefly as I can, some of 
the things which we all believe, and which 
many of you have abundantly put into 
practice. 


Life, the Compensator 


Let me jump right into the middle of my 
subject and say that Life itself is the Great 
Compensator. If I believe anything, I be- 
lieve that life never gives us burdens to 
bear without at the same time giving us 
strength, to bear them—yes, and to bear 
them bravely and with success. I know 
it. Life gave me, not the burden of ab- 
sence of speech, but the considerable bur- 
den of very imperfect speech. As a boy 
I could stammer “like a drunken sailor,” 
and I can still stammer, I hope not too con- 
spicuously, and certainly not like a drunken 
sailor, when I really have to. But some- 
how life also gave me, with my burden of 
stammering, the persistence and common- 
sense to carry and handle and control and 
lighten that load, even to the point of 
permitting some thirty-five not altogether 
useless years in the Christian ministry— 
where, as a little girl in my Sunday School 
once said, when her teacher tried to make 
her keep quiet and stop talking, “Why, but 
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Mr. Gallaudet talks all the time.” Yes. 
life never gives us burdens to bear without 
also showing us the way to bear them cheer- 
fully and successfully, if only we have faith 
and perseverance to find that way. Life 
itself is the Great Compensator. 


For I believe that life never closes a 
door in any man’s face without opening 
other doors which also lead him up and 
on. The house of life is a wide house. 
and if one door doesn’t open to us we may 
rest assured that some other will. We must 
try at this door and try at that—as you 
are doing in these problems of speech 
teaching—confident that persistence will 
find entrance somewhere. “Knock and it 
shall be opened unto you,” said One who 
Himself is the Door to Life and the Lord 
of Life, and His followers who keep on try- 
ing all the doors in sight have always 
found that He spoke the absolute truth. 


When I leave your gathering today, | 
shall head for Squam Lake, New Hamp- 
shire. Tomorrow I shall stand on the 
shore of our camp there, and look across 
the lake at that grand old mountain thirty 
miles away, Chocorua, which some of you 
doubtless know, not only by sight from a 
distance, but by the intimate touch of 
plodding feet. Dr. Samuel Crothers of 
Cambridge once said of Chocorua, “It is 
not as high as the Matterhorn, but the 
principle is the same—it is every inch a 
mountain.” And that is true, as you know 
if you’ve struggled to the very top of it— 
it is a real mountain. And, like lots of real 
mountains, Chocorua can be climbed from 
several sides. I think there are some ten 
trails altogether——or maybe a full dozen. 
now. 


More Than One Way to the Goal 


And obviously, Chocorua is just like 
life—there is generally more than one way 
to reach your goal. If you don’t take one 
way, you take another. And sometimes 
the ways are not very far apart, like some 
of the trails of Chocorua, which approach 
each other here and there, and sometimes 
actually cross; and sometimes actually go 
on together as one trail. 
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Which brings me back to my father, 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, and to the re- 
vered founder of your Association, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. I am told, on com- 
petent authority, that some of the corre- 
spondence between them, now in the rec- 
ords of the Volta Bureau in Washington. 
“makes exciting reading.” I can well be- 
lieve it—they were the best of friends, but 
they were also both of them men of strong 
convictions. My father, as of course many 
of you know, followed to their common goal 
the trail called the Combined System, using 
both the lips for speech and the hands for 
signs when the lips seemed inadequate. And 
I was interested in being reminded by 
Mr. Boatner’s article in the September 1939 
Votta Review that my _ grandfather, 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, when he was in 
Europe some hundred and twenty years 
ago, preparing himself to open the first 
school for the deaf in this country, wrote 
home to his little pupil, Alice Cogswell, 
urging her to watch people’s lips as they 
talked, so that she might learn to read 
words with the eye which she could not 
hear with the ear. 


Compensations Work Individually 


It reminds me of us preachers—of whom 
my grandfather was one. Myself, I’m a 
pure oralist when I preach—I say what I 
have to say, and that’s that. But I know 
preachers who would be absolutely tongue- 
tied if they were hand-tied. They just 
couldn’t preach unless they could wave 
their arms about like windmills. The com- 
bined method comes natural to them, that’s 
all. Different trails, you see, but exactly 
the same goal. Compensations work indi- 
vidually in each individual case. 

To sum up the whole matter: I said 
Life was the Great Compensator. Of 
course, by Life I really and fundamentally 
mean God, who is Himself life, ultimate 
and supreme, and in whom we live and 
move and have all our being. And, of 
course, as a Christian, I mean the God of 
Jesus Christ, a loving Father heart-bruxen 
over the machine-gunned little children of 
China and France, as well as a stern Al- 
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mighty Judge of the men or nations re- 
sponsible for the machine-gunning. 

For if as a Christian I believe anything, 
I believe in a God who cares as Jesus 
Christ cares, a God who suffers with the 
suffering and tragedy of the world as Jesus 
Christ suffered with the suffering and 
tragedy of the world, a God who will never 
be happy (as the Spirit of His Son Jesus 
Christ will never be happy) until all His 
human children are free to find their way 
to Him, and freely find that way. In other 
words, and more concretely, I believe in 
the God of Always-One-More-Opportunity 
(the Latin ob-portus, “at the door”) and 
God’s always open door at that. For if 
one door is closed to us, God wants to and 
will open to us another. If one road is 
blocked for us, God wants to and will show 
us how to remove the blocks—as stammer- 
ing blocks can be removed, or at least sur- 
mounted—or else how to reach our goal by 
some other trail up the mountain. If our 
burden seems too heavy to be borne, God 
wants to and will give us strength to carry 
it, fully and staunchly—or else give us wis- 
dom and ingenuity to lighten it some other 
way. 

That is my gospel, as I hope it is also 
yours, and as I believe it is the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. And the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, we must always remember, is, as 
Dean Inge once said, good news—not just 
good advice, as some folks seem to try and 
make it. Good news: God cares, God opens 
doors, God always holds before us a newer 
and a better opportunity. That, I take it, 
is compensation at its highest and best. 
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And then the only question is, will we 
take it? Dean Brown of Yale, in a Christ- 
mas sermon, pointed out that the people 
who first found Jesus of Bethlehem were 
the shepherds who were plain workers, and 
the three wise men who were keen stu- 
dents, and certain saints in Jerusalem who 
were devoted worshippers of the eternal 
and the unseen. The best things in life, not 
only at Christmas time, but from one 
year’s end to another, are always open to 
those who aren’t afraid of hard work, who 
are willing and eager to use the minds God 
gave them, and who set themselves in de- 
voted self-consecration toward the highest 
they see and know. Any man who follows 
that threefold road will find richer com- 
pensation and more lasting happiness in 
life than he can think or dream. 

“Ask and it shall be given you”—if you 
throw all your heart and mind and soul 
and strength into the asking. “Seek and 
ye shall find”—if you know no let-up and 
no confusion in your seeking. “Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you”—if you 
keep on knocking until your door opens. 
“For every one that asketh” in that spirit, 
“receiveth”—and better than he dreams; 
“and every one that seeketh” with that high 
consecration, “finds”—beyond his richest 
hopes; “and every one that knocketh” in 
the firm faith and fidelity that was in Jesus 
Christ, “to him shall doors be opened” —if 
only he keeps on believing that they will, 
and if only he keeps on trying till they 
do. For life and God hold out before the 
least of His children more and greater and 
truer compensations than any of us can 


ask or think. 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Miss Maumee Roserts 


1024 South 23rd Street 
Phone: 7-6395 


California 


Alameda 

Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 
Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 
Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 

Phone: OXford 5644 
Chico 

Miss Hattie L. 
193 E. First Ave. 

El Centro 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 
Pasadena 

Miss Lucy CAsE 
Hotel Green 

San Francisco 


Miss Hitpa Marte ForscreNz 
1760 Pacific Ave., Apt. 8 
Phone: Ordway 1402 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 

San Jose 

Mrs. C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. Smita 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Connecticut 


West Hartford 


Miss Evet1InA DUNBAR 
691 Farmington Avenue 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss Auice Poore 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 
St. Petersburg 
Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. Jutien CuLtum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Mrs. L. A. Moncrier 


Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 


versity Avenue 


Phone: Hyde Park 4400 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


East Chicago 
Miss JAYNE SHOVER 
4819 Magoun 


Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 


1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 
Miss Louise Papou 

150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 


Lexington 
Miss Jane KENNON Scott 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Maryland 
Baltimore 
Mrs. B. B. Evans 
3021 Frederick Avenue 
Phone: Gilmor 3573 
Hyattsville 
Mrs. ALBERT S. Brown 
% Mrs. Leland Fricke 
R.F.D. No. 1 
Phone: Silver Spring 22-J 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

New Encianp or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. Gisson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Cambridge 


Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


Springfield 

Miss Epitw F. KenpDALL 
60 Temple Street 
Phone: 2-0833 
Worcester 


Miss Grace Lancpon BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


Mrs. ArtHurR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 


Miss Besste L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 


Miss Etnet M. 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNcER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpquist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S 
St. Paul 


Miss Mata S. WESTERMAN 
908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 317] 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Avenue 
Phone: FOrest 8805 
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Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHre 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 


Nebraska 


Grand Island 

Miss LILLIAN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 

Mrs. Heten N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 


Miss E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IrENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 

Miss EvizABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 

Miss EtHeEL J. TuRLEY 

Phone: Katonah 171 
Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. Fasrecas 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 

Miss Respecca A. McKEOn 
114 Elm Avenue 

Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 
Miss ALLING 


Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etrnet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DuNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 
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Syracuse 


Miss G. DeLany 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Utica 

Miss IRENE PURCELL 
135 Harding Place 
Phone: 2-8746 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Miss V. MitcHELL 
943 N. E. 16th Street 
Phone: 8-5897 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 


1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 


Mrs. Marcaret L. WASHINGTON 


South College 
Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 

Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BIcKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 

Miss Louise HILLyer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 

Miss Atice I. PurNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


San Antonio 

Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 

Miss Estuer H. Rees 
745 S. Sth St., East 
Phone: HY 1129 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Miss Louise Now.in 
Shelmore Apartments 
Phone: 1220-J 


Petersburg 
Mrs. L. E. Alford 
1930 S. Sycamore 


Washington 
Seattle 
Miss Minnie M. JoHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. L. 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg 
Miss Ora M. Forster 
336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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